POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


O year has ever commenced with scantier materials for 
political prophecy than those which now invite and 
baffle speculation. At the beginning of 1862, Parliament 


had at least a little quarrel to look forward to, but at present | 
there is not even a Revised Code to discuss in anticipation | 


of the Session. In domestic affairs nothing has changed, 
and the only prospect of change is opened by the undeniable 
truth that nothing can go on for ever, and that all people, 
including Lord Patwerston himself, are one year older. In 


1861, almost all the contested elections ended in the triumph | 


of the Opposition, and Southampton is the last of a series of 


similar results in 1862. The advantages, however, which | : moral 
| the proposal to retire from Corfu, if it canbe shown that the 


accrue to Lord Derpy’s party are like the money receipts 
of a man with a hole in his pocket. The Conservatives in the 
House of Commons are constantly becoming more numerous, 
but the only consequence of their electoral victories seems to 
be that Lord Patmerston becomes stronger and safer. When 
the current has run for a long distance in one direction, it is 
natural to expect that it will turn, and it is possible that in 


the coming Session Mr. DisraELt may for once learn to under- | 
stand the feelings of the country and the prejudices of his | 
own followers. As the Italian Government has, for the present, | 
wisely declined useless negotiations with France, it is quite | 
unnecessary for English admirers of misrule and indirect | 
courses to keep up a controversy which can only bring them | 
unpopularity at home. Mr. Disrarxt, however, will find it | 
difficult to abstain from unseasonable eulogy of the congenial | 
policy of the Porr. It seems that Cardinal AnTonextt has at | 


last determined to throw out a very small tub to amuse the | 


semi-Liberal French whale. Certain reforms are to be pro- | 


claimed, though it will be the less necessary to put them 
afterwards in practice, because no frivolous internal change 
will abate the desire of the Romans for freedom, and of the 
Italians for unity. The rumours from the Pontifical Court 
seem to indicate a characteristic contrivance for effecting 
several diplomatic purposes, and at the same time avoiding any 
practical diminution of misgovernment. It was hoped by the 
French supporters of the Holy See that the Emperor Na- 
POLEON would be authorized to make the first announcement 
of the intended reforms at his public reception of the 
diplomatic body ; but it appears that the Papal reforms have 
alréady been communicated to Austria, and Count Recuprra 
will therefore not be forced to admit that the concession is 
made exclusively to France. ‘Thirty years ago, all the Great 
Powers of Europe, including Austria herself, recommended to 
Grecory XVI. a more decent form of administration. Fifteen 
years have passed since the reigning Pore announced, amidst 
universal applause, his adherence to moderately liberal doc- 
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truths or constitutional fallacies which drop so readily from 
his practised pen. If he has really made the gratuitous 
assertion that States have a right to get rid of bad rulers, 
his admirers will be unwillingly compelied to abandon his 
discretion to Mr. Disrarti’s mercy, although they may 


continue to defend the substance of his policy. Nations » 


having occasion to dethrone kings are justified by their own 
act, and in modern times their right is never gratuitously 
questioned by strangers; but kings who are still reigning are 
supposed to be inviolable, and they may reasonably object to 
any abstract theory which purports to rest their divine right 
on their personal merits. It may be hoped that the alleged 
abstract of Lord Russet1’s despatch is conjectural and apo- 
cryphal, especially as no grand moral apology is required for 


step is politically expedient. It is not dispujjd that the 
consent of the European Governments is indispensable, nor 
is it improbable that Austria especially may require fresh 
securities against French or Russian settlements on the coast 
of the Adriatic. If, however, the allied Powers are at liberty 
to object, England had a perfect right to show that the 
Protectorate is not retained on selfish grounds. The 
oceupation of the Seven Islands has often been compared 
to the Austrian possession of Venetia, or to the French coercion 
of Rome. Well-informed Englishmen alone understood how 
widely the cases differed, and they are not unwilling that 
Greece and Europe should be convinced that the Protec- 
torate, if retained at all, is only exercised under a sense of in- 
ternational duty. The opponents of the Government absurdly 
suggest that the Ionian Islands should be simply relinquished, 
and that the future provision for the government or protection 
of the country should be referred toa Congress; but no course 
of conduct could be more inconsistent with the letter and spirit 
of the treaties of 1815. England undertook the Protectorate 


| to keep the islands out of the hands of aggressive Powers, and 


the creation of the kingdom of Greece supplies the only justi- 
fication for the proposal of a new arrangement which may, 
perhaps, with the aid of proper securities, be deemed equally 
unobjectionable. It would be absurd to propose a surrender 
to any other Power; it would be imbecile to offer an uncon- 
ditional withdrawal; and it may be hoped that, in any case, 
Parliament will be consulted before any decisive step is taken. 
If any change in the existing plan is at any time to be effeeted, 
it must necessarily originate with England. On the whole, 
the discussion will be as embarrassing to the Opposition as 
to the Government, especially as Mr. Cospen and Mr. Brrent 
will be compelled for once to suspend their alliance with Mr. 
DisrakLi. 

All the Continental Governments have sufficient occupation 
for their energies, and for the most part they have subjects 


trines; but it was soon found that he was determinté to4®f pressing anxiety. Italy has to create an organization, to 
maintain the supremacy of the clergy, and it may safely be | repress Southern brigandage, and to bring the finances into 
affirmed that the impending reforms will be granted, if at all, | order; and yet there are few States in Europe which have so 
with a similar reservation. ‘The time is, in truth, passed for much to hope, in comparison with their grounds of fear. 


the adoption of any system which would leave Rome a petty | 
principality under foreign protection. The Italians are re- | 
signed to the necessity of waiting, but they will never be | 
content formally to renounce the hope of recovering the | 
natignal capital ; and it is in anticipation of the Pore’s ostensible | 
refofms, and of the French demands which will be founded on | 
his offer, that Farm1’s Government has judiciously declined 
to discuss the Roman question for the present. 

For different reasons, Mr. Disrarxi will do well, in his own 
sphere, to follow the example. He has, perhaps, already deter- 
mined to attempt a more hopeful agitation. Lord Russet is 
believed to have announced to Greece and to the European 
Courts the readiness of the English Government to abandon 
the Protectorate,of the Ionian Islands; and it is not altogether 
incredible that the Foreian Secretary has taken #e oppor- 
tunity te proclaim at the same time some of the inopportune 


Austria has still to dread the outbreak of the irreconcilable 
quarrel with Hungary, while even Bohemia is dissatisfied 
with the general representation of the provinces in the 
Council of the Empire. It is something to gain time, and 
the lapse of a year without a fresh rupture with Hunfary 
may, in some slight degree, improve the chances of a 
favourable solution; but Austrian statesmen must be well 
aware that a great danger still impends over the Empire, 
and that constitutional improvements wilich properly 
increase'the fnfluence of Austria in Germany throw additional 
impediments in the way of a satisfactory compromise with 
Hungary. ‘There is happily, at present, little’ danger of a 
disturbance of peace in the East by Russian ambition. The 
Emperor ALEXANDER is stifficiently employed in conciliati 

the different classes of sufferers in of 
emancipation of the Russian serfs, and his brother ‘has 


« 
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not succeeded in repressing the disaffection of Poland. 
There would seem to be a reasonable hope of exemp- 
tion from war in Europe during the year 1863. If 
Prussian affairs moved in a cycle of calculable velocity, it 
might be predicted that some decisive collision must occur 
within a few months between the one-idead Krxe and his 
Pagliament. Ifthe Deputies cannot interfere with the army, 
the Kine cannot levy taxes by his own authority ; and it is 
difficult to understand how the crisis can long survive the 
vote on the Budget. On the whole, however, it seems probable 
that both parties will be willing to evade a decisive contest, 
and hitherto the just dissatisfaction of all intelligent Prussians 
has not taken the form of disaffection. It is surprising that 
those who have still the usufruct of divine right and all its 
agreeable appendages should fail to take warning by the 
increasing club of dethroned and therefore uninspired rulers 
which sadly assembles at Munich, or in the purlieus of the 
Vatican. 

England can, happily, still look forward with unmixed 
pleasure to the Royal marriage which is to take place in 
the spring, amid the general satisfaction of the nation. 
The unexpected tribute which has been paid by a 
remote population to the reigning House of England pro- 
duces a feeling of satisfaction in the existence of a dynasty 
which is content to do its duty and to keep its word. No 
party desires that the Crown should mix itself up with the 
political struggles which may not improbably mark the coming 
Session. It is said—we know not with what truth—that 
Lord Dersy will, in the exercise of his undoubted right, 
at once denounce the armistice which was maintained, not- 
withstanding Mr. Disraett’s efforts, during 1862; and if the 
Conservative leader is desirous of commencing hostilities, it 
will perhaps not be difficult to choose a field of battle. In the 
event of no issue being raised with respect to America or the 
Ionian Islands, the Opposition will probably wait for Mr. GLap- 
stone’s financial statement, in the hope of pointing out, accord- 
ing to circumstances, either the reckless extravagance or the 
ruinous parsimony of the Government. If large reductions 
are proposed, the country will require to be satisfied that 
ample provision is made for the public safety; but 
Lord PaLMerston commands a confidence on the question of 
national defences which is accorded to no rival statesman. 
Financial questions are now so generally understood that it 
will not be easy to discuss any proposals, either of supply or 
of taxation, on party grounds. Least of all will Mr. Disrar.t 
serve his own interests by renewing the understanding of last 
Session with the professed enemies of all the institutions which 
he affects to support. Mr. Cospen will be regarded with 
suspicion if he tries to bring a Conservative Government into 
power; and Mr. Brieur will not fail to frustrate any effort in 
which he may participate for the defeat of one section of his 
‘“‘ Norman masters” by the aid of the other. 

No human sagacity can foresee the course or the result of 
the civil war in America. It is only certain that the South 
will not be conquered ; and it has hitherto seemed improbable 
that the North would acquiesce in necessity. ‘The Democrats, 
however, are already dominant in some of the principal 
Northern States, and in two months they will supersede the 
present House of Representatives. American changes of 
opinion and of language are so rapid that, before a year is 
over, the Northern press and the popular orators may possibly 
be clamouring for peace and for the recognition of the South, 
and denouncing England for her vexatious hostility to the 
Confederate cause. If the war continues, a financial collapse 
seems inevitable; nor will it be easy to maintain the 
Northern army at its present numbers. Any more definite 
anticipation would probably be falsified by the eveng. ° 


THE BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG. 


S General Burnsipe has effected his retreat across the 
Rappahannock, the Federal Government has perhaps 

some reason to congratulate itself on a disaster which might 
have been still more ruinous. If the invading army had 
buried itself deeper in Virginia before incurring certain 
defeat, escape might have been impossible. For the present, 
the loss of military reputation, of respect at home and abroad, 
of 20,000 men, and of enormous sums expended in the 
campaign, is not the heaviest price which might have been 
paid for the attempt to restore the credit of the Republican 
jaction. ‘The press is even more than usually responsible for 
the new misfortune of the Federal arms. The Government 
was urged to dismiss the least incompetent of its Generals, 
on the pretence of his unwillingness to advance on the enemy ; 
and when Burnsipe was substituted for M‘CLELLAN, a 
universal chorus of adulation welcomed an untried com- 


mander, who was justly assumed to be the passive instrument 
of the Cabinet at Washington. General Burnsive had served 
in the regular army as a lieutenant for five or six years 
ending in 1852, when he resigned his commission to become 
cashier of the railroad on which M‘CLELLAN was employed 
as manager or engineer. Having, at the beginning of the 
war, been appointed to a Volunteer coloneley, and after- 
wards promoted to the command of a brigade, he captured 
Roanoke and Newbern almost without resistance; and from 
that time he has been celebrated by the Jerrerson Bricks of 
New York as the unconquered Burnsive, or, of late, as the 
retriever of M‘CLEeLLan’s failures, and the destined conqueror 
of Richmond. There is no reason to doubt that General 
Burnsve is a brave and capable officer, especially as he has 
abstained from the vulgar braggadocio which disgraced some 
of his equally unfortunate predecessors. His error consisted 
in accepting a command without insisting on the necessary 
exemption from the pernicious interference of Washington. 
The Republican journalists applauded him because there was 
too much reason to suppose that he would obey the impulse 
of political factions, instead of regarding exclusively the interests 
of the country. For the first time since the original defeat at 
Bull's Run, the newspapers undertook to lay down the plan of 
a campaign upon Richmond. When relinquishing 
the advance along the eastern base of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, moved to Acquia Creek, and afterwards to the Rappa- 
hannock, it was announced with oracular confidence that 
he had at last discovered the direct road to the rebel 
capital. As M‘Ciectan had deliberately preferred a cir- 
cuitous approach by the peninsula of Virginia, foreign 
observers could not but suspect that there must be some 
impediment between Richmond and the Rappahannock. <A 
strong position on the right bank of the river, directly con- 
nected by railway with Richmond itself, sufficiently explains 
the objections to a movement which General Burnsive himself 
is said to have repudiated as impracticable. General HaLLeck 
made an official complaint that General M‘CLELLAN disobeyed 
a positive order to cross the Potomac on a certain day, and the 
Federal press was lost in astonishment at the contumacious 
obstinacy of the cautious commander. Another order from 
Washington to cross another river has now been literally 
obeyed, and the result will probably for the first time enlighten 
Northern understandings on the conduct of campaigns by 
sedentary Aulic Councils. 

If General Lee had, like the chief of the staff in a sham 
fight at Aldershot or Brighton, issued orders for the move- 
ments of both armies, he would probably have made little 
variation in the arrangements of Mr. Stanton, General Havteck, 
and General Burnsipr. While the Confederates fortified the hills 
which curve round Fredericksburg, receding above and below 
the town from the river, nothing could be more convenient 
than that the Federal army should wait for a fortnight on the 
left bank, in expectation of the necessary guns and pontoons. 
As soon as the Confederate defences were ready, General Burn- 
sIbDE began to throw his bridges over the river, under a show of 
opposition which induced him to destroy, by the concentrated 
fire of his artillery, the town where he might otherwise have 
found shelter after crossing. At last, he was allowed to transfer 
the greater part of his army to the right bank, where it had 
the convenience of an impregnable hill in front, and of a river 
in its rear. A council of war, summoned to decide on the 
plan of attack, came to the conclusion that the shortest 
method of arriving at a decisive result would be to march 
straight on the centre of General Ler’s works, so as to 
afford the fairest possible mark for the converging batteries 
of the enemy. It would seem, from the admitted loss, 
that the Federal troops fought bravely against insur- 
mountable obstacles; but as no Northern army has yet 
been able to stand against an equal force in the field, it 
was not to be expected that the less efficient troops should 
make good the disadvantages of an almost hopeless position. 
The Confederate General appears wisely to have spared his 
own men unnecessary exposure, when the use of his artillery 
alone secured him acertain victory. After repelling the attack, 
he remained stationary in his lines during the succeeding days, 
and his inaction gave the Federals the advantage of an 
undisturbed retreat to their own side of the Rappahannock. 
The invasion of Virginia is for the third or fourth time 
abandoned; and if the decision rests with the Northern 
Government, the winter campaign itself is probably at an end. 
Unfortunately, there are two authorities to be consulted in 
every conflict except a sham-fight, and it is by no means 
clear that General Lee will abstain from following up his 
advantage. 

A force of Confederate cavalry has shown itself at Dumfries, 
nearly half way between Fredericksburg and Washington, in 
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the direct line of communication ; and unless General S1cet is 
strong enough to stop the way, General Jackson or one of his 
colleagues may not improbably renew the panic which has 
several times been caused by the supposed approach of the 
enemy to Washington. For some time to come, the Confede- 
rates have little reason to fear the movements of Burnsipe’s 
beaten army. The Government will have much difficulty in 
filling up its ranks, except by denuding other important posi- 
tions, for even the Federal organs confess that the supply of 
recruits has been nearly exhausted by the constant drain of the 
war. At the very crisis of the Virginian campaign, it pleased the 
PresipenT to despatch General Banks, with several thousand 
men, on a roving expedition, which, whatever may be its 
destination, can by no possibility affect the main result of the 
war. Among the regiments which are sailing southward, not 
a company has been under fire, and, consequently, the force, 
with its civilian commander, will incur inevitable defeat if it 
meets with an enemy in the field. By landing at some remote 
point on the coast it may perhaps effect an ostensible con- 
quest, but the events of the last year have sufficiently proved 
the inutility of distant detachments. General Banks's drilled 
recruits would have been invaluable in the ranks of the com- 
paratively veteran regiments in Virginia, and their place will 
not easily be supplied, either by volunteers or by conscripts. 

While General Ler has been achieving a certain and easy 
victory in Virginia, Mr. Jerrerson Davis, instead of vexing 
an able commander by officious interference, has profited by 
the security of Richmond to inspect and encourage his 
armies in the West. It is not improbable that his visit will 
produce renewed activity, especially as it is important to take 
advantage of the interval before the Federal river flotillas are 
reinforced for the spring campaign. The Southern armies, 
only ten months since, were discouraged by the failures at 
Fort Donnelson and on the coast of North Carolina, and they 
can scarcely have hoped for the marvellous success which has 
since attended their arms. They now fight, if not with a cer- 
tainty of immediate victory, at least with the confidence of 
habitual superiority, and with the certainty that their cause 
must triumph in the end. Foreigners who were indifferent 
or favourable to the Union have long ceased to look for any 
termination of the war, except in the establishment by force 
of Southern independence; and the natural appreciation of 
superior skill and valour has consequently become consistent 
with a desire that the end which is confidently foreseen may 
be attained with the smallest possible delay and bloodshed. If 
Burnside had forced the Confederate position near Fredericks- 
burg, he would only have secured the opportunity of fighting 
further battles, and of incurring fresh losses as he drew out the 
line of his communications. In the same manner, a successful 
Northern campaign would be only an additional episode in a 
war which has already been sufficiently wasteful and destruc- 
tive. As it was said long since, one side is fighting for inde- 
pendence, which is a positive and limited object, while 
the other is engaged in the endless and indefinite struggle for 
the restoration of empire. The enterprise of the North 
ceased to be legitimate as soon as it became hopeless, and 
profligate fanatics in Congress virtually acknowledge the 
truth when they announce their willingness to destroy the 
whole Confederate population in preference to abandoning the 
task of restoring the Union. The Government must consider 
its own prospects somewhat more seriously, and it is not 
improbable that General Lee and General Jackson will shortly 
take steps to accelerate its deliberations. 


4 
THE FINANCIAL YEAR. 

SENSE of thankfulness and surprise at the ease with 
which the shock of the American war has been borne 
ought to be the predominant feeling in every one who reflects 
on the financial history of the past twelve months. We have 
escaped the danger which was imminent when the year com- 
menced, of being ourselves dragged into reluctant hostilities ; 
but, at the same time, we have lost the measure of relief that 
the forcible opening of the blockaded ports would have 
brought to the suffering industry of Lancashire. Either by 
thus cutting the knot, or by securing a largely increased 
supply of cotton from India, it was hoped that the impedi- 
ments to our staple manufacture would by this time have 
been removed. Neither of these anticipations has been 
realized. The Tent affair was settled in a manner which 
leaves little probability that the offensive language of the 
Federal Government will again be translated into offensive 
action; and unless the course of events should render our 
intervention acceptable to the majority of Americans both in 
the North and the South, the struggle may be expected to 


drag itself on to its natural termination in the exhaustion 
of the combatants, and the final separation of the two 
Confederacies. For various reasons, the development of 
cotton production in India has been less rapid than those 
who knew the capabilities of the country had antici- 
pated, and the aggregate imports from this source have 
only surpassed by a fractional percentage those of 1861. 
This has been chiefly owing to the excessive apprehen- 
sion of the glut which might at any time ensue from the 
cessation of the American blockade; but it is probable that 
the enterprise of Lancashire would not have shrunk so entirely 
from encountering this risk, had not the enormous stocks of 
manufactured goods rendered a pause in production desirable, 
if not absolutely essential. This is an influence which time alone 
is certain to counteract ; and already the improved tone of the 
markets has to show its effect in a partial renewal of the 
industry which had been almost entirely suspended. The crisis 
of the cotton famine has, to all appearance, been reached, and a 
gradual, though probably a slow, revival may with some con- 
fidence be anticipated. We are, therefore, in a position to 
estimate at its true measure the weight of a calamity under 
which it was supposed that England must sink into irretrievable 
ruin. Continental observers, and many men among ourselves, 
shared the belief of the American planters that without cotton 
England could not exist. To absorb the raw material and to 
secrete calico in constantly increasing quantities, was supposed 
to sum up the whole destiny of England; and the distress 
which has been felt so sharply and endured so bravely has 
not been without the compensating advantage of overthrowing 
this idle superstition, and proving the wonderful stability of 
our commercial system. 


Years of brilliant prosperity are valuable enough as showing 
what England is capable of doing. A year of trouble has 
proved even more useful in showing how much our commerce 
can endure. It may be said, without a shade of exaggeration, 
that none of the dreaded consequences of the blockade of the 
cotton ports upon our commercial and financial interests have 
been experienced. Even in Lancashire no one has starved, 
for local and national benevolence has been found fully equal 
to the demand upon it. There has been no panic and 
convulsion, and less than the usual amount of commercial 
failures. Trade has never been checked by a want of accom- 
modation ; but, on the contrary, gold has been more abun- 
dant than usual, and the rate of discount has fallen to the 
lowest point which has been reached since the opening of the 
first International Exhibition of 1851. What is still more 
surprising is the absence of any material reduction in the 
aggregate amount of our foreign commerce, the total falling 
off being less than 2 per cent. on the figures of the previous 
year. The diminution in the export of cotton has, of course, 
been large; but it has been almost exactly balanced by the 
increased trade in other commodities, and in particular by the 
expansion of our commerce with France. 


The stability of commercial affairs is still more surprising 
and satisfactory now that it is known that the yield of the 
last two harvests was considerably below the average amount. 
The importation of corn from America and elsewhere has 
been unprecedented, but the financial measures of the Federal 
Government have indirectly secured to us a supply of gold 
sufficient to prevent any adverse influence on the balance of 
trade. The Revenue Returns tell the same tale of undiminished 
prosperity, and the year of the cotton crisis has brought 
in to the exchequer an income of nearly 71,000,000l., 
being an excess of more than 2,000,000/. over 1861. While 
England has fared so well in spite of apparently adverse 
circumstances, a wholly unlooked-for flood of prosperity 
seems to have set in throughout India. Notwithstanding 
the disputes between the home and the local Governments 
as to the framing of the Indian balance sheet, the fact 
of an immense improvement in the position of the 
Calcutta Treasury is placed beyond all doubt. The 
elasticity of the Indian revenue has been proved by a large 
and continuous increase; and the concurrent reduction of 
military expenditure has left our Eastern Empire, not only in 
the position of solvency of which we had almost despaired, but 
with a balance of five or six millions, available for public im- 
provements. Nothing but a culpably timid policy, or some un- 
foreseen calamity, can prevent this surplus from growing year 
by year, to be returned to the soil in the shape of reproductive 
works, which will again contribute in ample measure to the 
public income. Apart from the special service which she can 
render in the supply of cotton, the prosperity of India is certain 
to react on England ; and although, according to the shallow ac- 
cepted theory, the finances of these two portions of our empire 
are sup to be wholly independent, a surplus at Calcutta is 
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scarcely less important to the interests of trade than a surplus 
at home. 

While there is so much reason for congratulation in the 
escape from commercial troubles under a blow which paralysed 
one great branch of industry, there is little to regret in 
the use which has been made of our comparative prosperity. 
The quietness of trade reduced the ordinary demand for 
floating capital, and the financial position of America shut off 
yne considerable outlet for superfluous wealth. In place of 
the usual proportion of investments in American securities, 
there has probably been a large reduction in the amount held 
by English capitalists. Money can seldom be so badly em- 
ployed as by lying idle, and there was more than the ordinary 
demand for safe and remunerative investments. These have 
been supplied in the shape of foreign loans and domestic 
speculations, in about equal proportions. Almost all the 
foreign loan projects were remarkably successful. Turkey 
obtained about 5,500,000/. at a rate of nearly 9 per cent. 
Egypt took half as much, on nearly the same terms. The 
Russian loan of 15,000,000/., at about 5} per cent., was 
equally sought for, and a large portion was taken up on the 
London market. Portugal was equally successful in relieving 
us of our superabundant wealth, and Peru and Venezuela also 
supplied their wants in the London market. Towards the 
close of the year the new colony of Columbia has come 
forward as a candidate for a moderate loan. 

From fifteen to twenty millions sterling has thus been 
placed, though it may be that some portion of the amount has 
since found its way into foreign hands. But this has not 
sufficed to absorb all the spare capital of the market, and the 
rest has been taken by a variety of new companies formed 
for almost every imaginable purpose. Of these, the most 
conspicuous have been Banks and Hotel Companies—the dis- 
position to enter into such undertakings having been stimulated 
by the large dividends declared by existing companies of the 
same description, and by the opportunity which offered to 
ingenious promoters to absorb a handsome proportion ef the 
subscribed eapital. The tendency, however, has not in general 
been favourable to joint-stock enterprise. Except during a 
very short interval, there has been more caution exhibited 
by the public than on any previous occasion when money 
was: so plentiful as it has been this year. There has been 
no fancy for any class of investments like the bank- 
ing and railway manias of old times; and if there has been 
any special credulity, it has shown itself more in the 
eagerness with which foreign Governments have been ac- 
cepted as ereditors than in any undue confidence in English 
Directors. Indian investments have sustained their credit, 
and, upon the whole, perhaps the available means in the 
hands of the public have been as judiciously employed as could 
iuirly have been expected. One great element of speculation 
has been supplied by the cotton market, and its attractions to 
those who were in a hurry to grow rich may have helped to 
create the comparatively sober tone which has generally pre- 
vailed on the Stock Exchange. Thus far the speculators in 
cotton must have thriven wonderfully in a market which, with 
oceasional fluctuations, has shown a vigorous disposition to 
rise; but the increasing stock in Liverpool, notwithstanding 
the attempts to conceal it from the public, will, it may be hoped, 
soon bring down the price sufficiently to allow of the early re- 
sumption of partialemployment. Full work isimpossible for some 
time to come if the American war continues, and it is by no 
means certain that even peace would furnish a supply suf- 
ficient to feed all the mills in Lancashire; but the crisis 
appears to have been passed, both as regards the import of 
cotton and the sufferings of the operatives, and g gradual 
return to something like the old conditions of the manutacture 
may be anticipated ix. the course of the year before us. 

The moral to be learned from the events which we have 
passed in review is, that external influences are far less 
powerful to disturb the prosperity of a country than domestic 
folly, and that the commerce of England rests upon too broad 
a foundation to be deranged by calamities which fall upon one 
section, though it be the most important section, of its varied 
industry. 


ROME, 
ii is in some measure the professional business of the 


Pore to look on modern history as running in a series of 
parallels with the history of the Bible, and to assign to himself 


the favourable part in the parallel. It must be a very com- 
fortable theory of life and of current events; and, if sincerely 
believed in, it must be one above all others to stimulate the 
maintenance of an unyielding policy in the face of facts, and 
uprising nations, and a sneering world. If a man is quite 


sure at the bottom of his heart that he and his friends are 
the Children of Israel, and that all his adversaries are the 
Amalekites, there can be only one course of duty before him. 
He must cut them in pieces, if he can, and especially he must 
not spare Acac. There is always some Acag whom lively 
hatred and fear make it very sweet for those inspired by a 
Biblical parallel to slay, if he comes in their reach. The Pore 
has just announced a parallel which explains to him, and is 
intended to explain to Christian Europe, the true positions 
which he and. Piedmont occupy to each other. Piedmont is 
Jaco, and the Pops is the Angel, disguised asa man. Once 
assume this, which is as good as any other Scripture parallel, 
and the consequence is clear. It is in vain for Jacos to 
wrestle; he is sure to have the worst of it in the end, 
and then to own the supernatural strength of his victor 
and humbly ask for pardon. It would have been diffi- 
cult for the Pope to make any announcement of State 
policy, or to issue any State document, which could 
have expressed with greater force the ground on which he 
stands with regard to free Italy, and the line he intends to 
adopt, than this parallel of Jaco and the Angel. Ifthe Porr 
is not like the Angel, and Piedmont at the best like Jacos, who 
was at least capable of repentance, there is no real basis for the 
opposition of Rome to Italy. If the Pore does not possess 
supernatural powers and hold a position on earth that is not 
earthly, he may be treated as other sovereigns are treated ; he 
may be called on to govern well; he may be turned out like 
the King of Naptes or the King of Greece. But if he is to 
other earthly sovereigns as the Angel was to Jacon, it is not 
for mortal men to wrestle with him. It is both irreverent 
in them, and it would be wholly inconsistent in him, if they 
were to ask him for the usual concessions to modern civiliza- 
tion and he were to accord their prayer. It is on the face of 
it ludicrous and indecorous to ask an angel to reform. It is 
not the business of the Papacy to grow better, but to remain 
divine. Therefore, all reforms of the Roman State and its 
administration must be cither illusory or else at variance with 
the angelic character of the sacred wrestler. The really 
ardent and devoted champions of the Papacy on the Continent 
see this, and are prepared to act in logical accordance with it, 
however liberal they may be when they are dealing with 
worldly interests. No one has striven more earnestly and at 
greater sacrifice to himself for the liberties of France than the 
Count of MontaLempert; but twelve years ago, when Papal 
reforms were confidently spoken of, no one was more strenuous 
in declaring that a reforming Pore was an absurdity, and that 
a Pore with a free press and a free Government would be at 
best an angel shorn of his wings and hisstrength. Once more 
Papal reforms are talked of, andan authorized rumour has been 
spread through the French press, that the beneficent influence 
of the Emperor is to triumph, and the Romans are to have all 
they can reasonably want. Nothing, therefore, could be more 
significant and to the purpose than that, at the opening of the 
year that is to be marked by these reforms, the Pope should take 
care to let the world understand that in the wrestle between 
him and reform he intends to be the angel. 

That some reforms will be conceded by the Pore before very 
long is, indeed, not improbable; and that, ifthere are any reforms 
offered, the concession will, in reality, be entirely attributable 
to the influence of the French Government, is indisputable. The 
reforms will be measured out for the sole benefit of the French. 
So long as it is thoroughly understood on all hands that the 
Pore is, for all purposes of wrestling with the secular world, to 
be looked on as an angel, the changes made cannot hurt him 
much, They will be so far beneficial to the Romans that 
any change in their condition must be for the better; but 
this cannot possibly content the Romans, because they are 
impious enough to wish to wrestle on the side of Jaco, and are 
indifferent to any small improvement in their lot that the 
Porr can afford to bestow on them. But these reforms 
may be exceedingly useful to the French. A curious 
paragraph has lately appeared in the Continental journals, 
to the effect that the Emprrror has given the Pope to 
understand that he will do something more than merely 
keep him at Rome. This vague hint may not improbably 
point in the direction of the truth. We can believe 
that the Emperor will do something more than merely keep 
the Pore at Rome, because we can sce he is doing something 
more already. He is rapidly taking the whole trouble of 
governing Rome off the Popr’s shculders. There are now 
in the Roman territories five-and-twenty thousand French 
soldiers a force much too large to perform the easy task 
of keeping the Porz safe, but not too large to perform the 
office that is rapidly passing into their hands, of carrying 
on the police administration of the Roman Government. 
Soon, everything at Rome will be French. The public 
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peace, the maintenance of order, the suppression of violent 
crimes, will be objects of government which the French 
will undertake to fulfil, and which, doubtless, they 
will fulfil far better than the old ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration has ever been able to do. The Roman territory will 
be occupied by the Emprror in a new sense. It will be 
occupied as we occupied the territories of a native prince 
in India, whom we still permitted nominally to reign. The 
French will keep up a Pore as we kept up a King of Devut. 
It is equally politic to perpetuate and use the prestige of 
the successor of Sr. Perer and of the successor of the GREAT 
Mocut. But France will govern and rule in Rome; and 
every year that she holds her position there, she will find 
herself at once obliged and enabled to take the whole 
administration of secular matters into her hands. We 
have found this in India, and France will be forced to 
go in the groove in which we have rolled to dominion. 
We have set up native princes in India, or suffered them 
to exist; and at first we have interfered, and have wished to 
interfere, as little as possible. But we have seen dreadful 
misrule going en. Then we have got some trifling reforms 
promised; but the promises have vanished in the air, and 
the misrule has continued. In order to effect a change, we 
have been obliged to do ourselves what we thought ought to 
be done; and we have been led on, step by step, until the 
whole substance of power has come into our hands. 


It is not easy to see how the French can stop themselves in 
the midst of the same course at Rome. They already decide 
what the wretched police of the Papal Government shall do 
or shall not do on all matters of the slightest importance. It 
is still, however, left te the Roman police, and to their 
masters, to bully travellers, to annoy ladies, and to torment 
any citizen against whom they may have a grudge. By 
degrees the French must take this department too into their 
own hands. If they are to keep the peace at Rome, they 
cannot long stand the interference of a set of coadjutors who 
are equally contemptible and unnecessary, and might easily be 
made to sink into the useful and congenial position of spies 
attached to a French prefecture. The French troops profess 
to guard the frontier, and, according to the order they receive 
from Paris, and perhaps to the political bias of the officer in 
command, prevent or aid the excursions of the hordes of 
brigands who steal over the border to spread a feeling of 
loyalty to their late Kine among the Neapolitans. This can 
scarcely go on if Italy succeeds in establishing a firm, quiet, and 
strong Government. Ifthe French are on the frontier at all, why 
should they not protect from the raids of robbers the territory 
of an adjoining ally? They will feel the shame of not doing 
this, and will not be sorry to reflect that the shame is creditable 
and serviceable to them. Then, if they attempt to put down 
brigandage, they must take upon themselves the responsibility 
of deciding what villages and towns are to be treated as 
suspected of complicity, and of terminating that connexion 
between the brigands and the authorities of convents which 
has provided these cut-throats with so many safe and sacred 
places of retreat. The experience of history is uniform in 
teaching that, if a civilized nation occupies the territory of a 
semi-barbarous nation, the occupying Power must gradually 
take the work of governing, because it has the responsi- 
bility. Exactly the same thing would happen in Mexico as in 
Rome, and the French would not only have to conquer the 
Mexicans, but to stay and drill them into order, if they 
really wished or were bound to effect the nominal object 
of their invasion. Fortunately for them, they are not, and 
directly the wound of their military honour is healed by 
success, they are quite at liberty to patch up a peace with the 

t government they can find in Mexico to promise a series 
of imaginary reforms; and then they may go quietly home 
and leave the Mexicans to rob and murder each other to their 
heart’s content. But at Rome this cannot be done. The 
French are to stay there for the sake of Catholicism, and out 
of respect for the memory of CuaRLemaGne, and in pursuance 
of the views of the First NapoLeon. ‘There is no perceptible limit 
to their occupation, and if they stay there they will gradually 
be obliged, whether they consciously desire it or not, to take 
the practical responsibility of administration. This is the reform 
which is inevitable, and to which all minor reforms accorded 
by the Pore are subordinate. He, or his successor, will 
probably struggle hard against their fate; and when he is 
obliged to commence changes requisite to countenance or as- 
sist the French in their occupation, he will naturally attempt 
. seem as independent as possible, and may seek to cover his 
umiliation by such devices as that lately adopted by the 

OPE in communicating his intended reforms beforehand to 


they must have it. There can be but one end to the wrestling 
in which the Pope announces himself to be ; and that 
end is that he will gradually sink into the sole charge of Louis 
Napoveon. It is an odd end for an angel. 


AMERICAN PROSPECTS. 

political consequences of the Federal defeat at 

Fredericksburg can scarcely fail to be important. Mr. 
Sewarp will probably take occasion once more to assure his 
agents in Europe, that the destruction of the rebels and the 
restoration of the Union have become even more certain than 
after the disasters on the Chickahominy, or after the flight of 
General Porr to Washington. The English Government will 
receive his cheerful prognostications and his accompanyi 
threats with the calmness of long and familiar habit; an 
France may probably venture again to hint at the proposal of 
mediation and of an armistice. The rumour that the Presipent, 
immediately after the defeat, had an interview with the French 
Minister, is intended to encourage the hope of negotiations for 
peace; but American transactions are not to be interpreted 
according to European rules of action. Mr. Lixcoin perhaps 
shares the belief of his partisans in the press, that the French 
scheme of mediation was designed to secure the maintenance 
of the Union, as the refusal of England to concur was 
prompted by a wish to perpetuate the disruption. His 
own fantastic project of a compromise, founded on an 
additional article in the Constitution, has possibly seemed 
to him more practicable or more nec since he failure 
of the Virginian campaign. M. Mercier, who has since the 
commencement of the war — visited Richmond, might 
be regarded by the Presipent as the fittest emi to bear a 
message of peace to the Confederate leaders; but it is highl 
improbable that a French Minister should engage in the idle 
experiment of proposing any conditions of peace which 
excluded the recognition of Southern independence. On the 
other hand, it is impossible that the Republican party should 
at present acquiesce in the final triumph of Secession. Ata 
later period, the Democrats, who are less deeply pledged to 
the restoration of the Union, may accept the inevitable fact, 
and excuse their submission by throwing the responsibility of 
defeat on their violent and incapable adversaries ; but all parties 
will, for the moment, profess redoubled zeal for the prosecution 
of the war, and there is no reason why Mr. Sewarp should 
not request foreign Governments to withdraw their admission 
of belligerent rights from the victors of Fredericksburg. It 
may easily be foretold that fright and disappointment will find 
expression in extravagant phrases of blustering defiance; but the 
Government of Washington will scarcely venture on the policy 
which will be recommended by its more violent partisans. 
The Abolitionists, who will demand a war of extermination and 
of servile insurrection, are thoroughly discredited in the 
North, and the effects of Burnsrpr’s respectable mediocrity 
will not commend to popular favour the tried incapacity of 
FREMONT. 
The Presipent’s Message to Congress proved that he was, a 
month since, already wavering in the policy which he had 
been over-persuaded to embody in his notorious Proclama- 
tion. Notwithstanding some formal professions of adherence 
to the scheme of immediate abolition, it was impossible to 
suppose that the liberation of the whole negro population of 
the South on Thursday last would be combined with a pro- 
posal for purchasing their freedom by a gradual process 
extending over the whole remainder of the century. The 
social difficulties of the change were admitted in reasonable 
and candid language; and although the machinery of the 
project was impracticable, the plan itself would have 
been just, and probably expedient, if the Southern 
States could have been induced to concur in the 
arrangement. The scheme was, indeed, chimerical, be- 
cause it took no account of the accomplished Secession; but 
notwithstanding the delusion under which he laboured, 
Mr. Lixcotn was apparently in earnest. At the beginning 
of December, he cannot have intended to proceed with the 
extravagant measure which would, as he must have been 
fully aware, have rendered negotiation or compromise with 
the slaveholder altogether hopeless. That a great social 
revolution should be announced to the world, and then tacitly 
dropped without a formal retractation, is a wonderful illus- 
tration of the levity and recklessness which Americans 
tolerate in their rulers. When Mr. Lixcotn proclaimed that 
the negroes in all insurgent States were to become free on the 
1st of January, he also declared his intention of applying to 
Congress for the legislative action which would neces- 
sarily attend and regulate emancipation. Nevertheless, his 
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of a precisely opposite policy, and neither House of Congress 
has considered a project of law, or even a resolution, for either 
giving effect to the terms of the Proclamation or for coun- 
teracting its mischievous consequences. The Republicans 
applauded the plan when it seemed likely to be popular, 
without inquiring into the constitutional validity of the Pre- 
SIDENT’s proceeding ; but since the victory of the Democrats at 
the elections, and the triumph of the Southern army in the 
field, Mr. Lixcotn and his supporters concur in treating the 
Proclamation as an abortive experiment. 

It is true that the Proclamation was “inherently and 
“ obviously void as an unconstitutional usurpation.” The 
Executive Government had no more right to annihilate 
Southern property and rights of property than to proclaim 
the abolition throughout the Union of freehold estates in 
land; and Mr. Lixcotn himself, after verbally confiscating 
millions of slaves, has assumed that a change in the Con- 
stitution is necessary before a single negro can be emancipated 
by purchase through the agency of the Federal Government. 
The summary abolition of property in negroes was wantonly 
lawless, but the PresipEnT is not entitled to set up the wrong- 
fulness of his own act as an excuse for his change of policy. 
Even if the Republican party throughout the North had not 
unanimously approved the illegal Proclamation, the negro 
population is fully justified in believing that the decree of 
a Presipenr must be legally valid. If the document was 
consistent with the Constitution, every slave in an insurgent 
State would at this moment be justified by Federal law in 
killing on the spot any master or stranger who restrained his 
personal freedom. If a servile insurrection succeeded at any 
point, Mr. Lixcotn and his advisers would have to answer for 
the massacre of the whites; and where it was put down with 
relentless severity they would be guilty of the blood of the 
Negroes who might be slaughtered or executed. Yet the 
Preswwent has not even thought it worth while to declare 
whether he maintains or withdraws a resolution which pur- 
ports to involve half a continent in servile war. In those 
isolated points of the Southern States which are occupied by 
Federal troops, the decision will probably rest with the com- 
manding generals. The infamous Butter has more than 
once playiully threatened his victims with a massacre at the 
hands of the negroes, and the Republican journalists who have 
applauded all his excesses would not fail to celebrate his 
genial vigour, if they found that he had enforced at New 
Orleans a policy which is already forgotten at Washington. 
The defeat at Fredericksburg has probably, by this time, 
effaced all traces of the supremacy of the Abolitionists in 
the councils of the PResiDENT. 

The financial difficulties of the Federal Government are 
necessarily increasing. It is not known whether Mr. Cuase 
really proposes to issue a vast amount of notes bearing 
interest, or to attempt the negotiation of loans in the ordinary 
form. According to his own account, he can obtain in the 
market all the money which he requires, at a moderate rate of 
interest; but there can be no doubt that he would borrow 
without hesitation if he felt a serious confidence in the readi- 
ness of capitalists to trust the Government. In the first year 
of the war, a comparatively small part of the expenditure was 
covered by regular loans at 7,%; per cent., and it is impossible 
that a rapidly increasing debt should be contracted in an 
exhausted market on easier terms. The interest of the former 
loans is paid in gold, which at present increases by one-third 
the charge on the Treasury; and, on the whole, it seems 
unlikely that any considerable sum can be raised at a 
lower rate than 10 per cent. If it should be found 
possible to borrow, on any terms, 100,000,0001., She Northern 
States will have the triumph of excelling the Old World in 
available wealth, as well as in every moral and political ex- 
cellence; and the capitalists who lend the money may be con- 
gratulated on their confidence in the tax-paying virtues of their 
tellow-citizens. In default of successful loans, Mr. CHAse can 
only try some additional experiments on the currency which 
has thus far provided him with his principal resources. Notes 
bearing a considerable rate of interest will circulate to a certain 
extent, although their value will fluctuate with the issue of 
Government paper and with the price of gold. By various 
methods it may be found possible to sustain the recent rate of 
expenditure for another year, especially as the contractors have 
the strongest motives for encouraging the warlike zeal of the 
Government. In the meantime, all domestic produce will 
become dearer as the supply of labour diminishes; and ex- 
perience has already shown that contrivances for the expansion 
of currency will not affect the price of foreign imports. If the 
Americans resembled ordinary nations, the prospect would not 
be cheering. 


THE BISHOPS AND THE EXCURSIONISTS, 


a sce authority of the Bishops of the Church of England, 
as divines, necessarily does not stand very high. 
They are chosen very much upon the same principle as that 
which guides the election of the American Presipent, and 
with nearly the same result. The qualities which recommend 
a clergyman to the notice of the Prime Minister are, a sufficient 
amount of prominence to have gained him a few friends, an 
obscurity sufficient to have preserved him from making many 
enemies, and that robust mediocrity of mind which secures 
a man from any dangerous originality either of thought or 
action. In Russia, the proverb says that no man can rise to 
honour who is cursed with a stiff backbone. Under the 
prevalent system of patronage, that proverb, as some recent 
events have shown, may be truthfully applied to the Esta- 
blished Church. That a man has become a Bishop shows 
that he knows how to get on in the world, and to recommgnd 
himself to those above him. But in too many cases it shows 
nothing else. When, therefore, the Bench make a combined 
appearance in public, it must not be expected that their utter- 
ance should represent either the high intellect or the learning of 
the Church of England. But their unanimous consensus has its 
value, nevertheless. It represents the lower average of mind 
in the clerical body. It is an admirable index of tea-table 
opinion. Popular views of religion, founded upon no thought 
or study, but upon Sunday-school teaching, and Thursday 
evening lectures, and the tracts of this or that busy knot of 
sectaries, are the kind of views by sympathizing with which 
men get on in the religious world; and these are, accordingly, 
the views which the Bishops, in the process of becoming so, 
have drilled themselves to echo, and, no doubt, to believe. 

It is necessary to bear in mind the process by which Bishops 
are made, and the mental training through which they are 
forced to pass, in order to form a fair and considerate judg- 
ment of their performances. Otherwise, the bull which they 
have just issued against Sunday excursion trains would seem 
a very curious document. Into the theological part of the 
question it is, of course, not our business to enter. This is 
not the place in which to show how late is the introduction, 
and how flimsy the authority, of the superstition to which they 
have given their support. They themselves, to do them justice, 
could not agree upon any very definite assertion of the Scriptural 
sanction of the Puritan Sabbath. They rely chiefly upon the 
injurious effect yhich Sunday excursion trains are supposed 
to have upon the working classes and the railway porters ; 
and the knowledge of the working classes, and of human 
nature generally, revealed in these arguments is very remark~- 
able. Sunday, they say, should be “kept holy for the 
“worship of God, and the performance of religious services.” 
It is, of course, agreed on all hands that, if the working 
classes would all go to church, it would be a very desirable 
consummation. But they can do this as well in the country as 
in London. In fact, as there is only room for half of them in 
the London churches, they are in reality much more likely to 
go to church with the help of the excursion trains than 
without it. But the Bishops are not satisfied with their 
going to church. When they have done that, they must 
spend the rest of their day in “religious duties.” What 
that very wide phrase may mean is, of course, a matter 
of conjecture. The Fourth Commandment, upon which, 
according to the Episcopal memorial, the whole system rests, 
gives us no hint; for it only prohibits work of every kind, 
making no exception in favour of “religious duties.” But 
we will assume that the phrase means reading Sunday books. 
The view of the Bishops is, that the working classes, if 
employed in breathing the fresh air, and seeing the green 
country or the seashore, will neglect the works of the 
Religious Tract Society ; but that, if there were no excursion. 
trains to lead them astray, they would spend their Sunday 
afternoons devouring with avidity the “ Pious Postman,” or 
the “ Sweet Experiences of a Sweep.” Is it not a bare possi- 


bility that they might perchance prefer the pothouse? Do the 


Bishops seriously believe that, with the number of public- 
houses that stand invitingly open in every street, they will. 
really be able to bore the working classes into reading holy 
books? For that, and nothing else, is the enterprise upon 
which they are engaged. Some years ago they made an 
effective stand against the profanation of music in the public 
parks upon a Sunday. They have successfully maintained 
the closing of all public exhibitions to the London working 
man. And now they are making a vigorous effort to shut 
him off from the free air of the country, and seal him up her- 
metically within the streets of his grimy town. They evidently 
hope to hem him in on all sides, cutting off from him first one 
way of escape and then another, just as people drive a pig intoa 
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field—hoping that at last, in his despair, he 
religious duties out of sheer ennui. 

If publichouses did not exist, and there were no such 
thing as alcohol in the world, it is possible that they might 
succeed. At all events, if he could not manage to read 
tracts——-a power which is only granted to a select few 
of stout patience and obtuse perceptions —he would at 
least stay at home in his foul-aired alley, and doze away the 
day ; and the “ Society for Promoting the Due Observance of 
“the Lord’s Day” would no doubt be satisfied with the 
result. But the publichouses are there, and are likely to remain 
there; and though to the master of Lambeth they may seem 
dirty and unattractive, they are clean, comfortable, and mag- 
nificent compared to the den which the poor man calls his 
home. It will require fascinations ofa very different order from 
those which the religious tracts can offer to countervail the 
charms of that which to him combines agreeable society with 
the most sumptuous revelling that he knows of. While the 
working man is in the excursion train, or walking upon the 
Brighton beach, at least he is not in the publichouse; and 
that by itself is an enormous gain. The Bishops talk of the 
excursion trains encouraging “ Sunday dissipation.” It is 
interesting to note the precautions by which they propose to 
guard against this evil. By law and custom the poor man is 
prevented from working on that day, and is consequentl 
exposed to all the temptations that perfect idleness brings wit 
it, especially to those who have no comfortable home to stay 
in. One would have thought that religious people, who profess 
a tenderness for his spiritual welfare, would have done their 
best to find for his compulsory leisure some attractive employ- 
ment, which should divert him from the pursuit of mere 
sensual pleasure. Far from them be any such common 
sense. They make the day as gloomy as Puritanism can 
make it. There is no life in the streets; no places 
of amusement open; no sights to be seen; no music to be 
heard. Even the sights of beauty that are offered to all men 
by no human hands, even the healthy breezes and the fresh 
smell of the country—the innocent stimulants of Nature’s own 
providing—are to be forbidden to the London working man 
by the stern and pitiless solicitude of his spiritual pastors. 
There is but one object left that relieves the gloomy prospect. 
He may find a pleasurable relaxation in the gin-palace — he 
will certainly find it nowhere else. That is the field into 
which the pig is really being driven. Cut off from work, cut 
off from every occupation or amusement, a prisoner in this 
huge, foul-smelling, dingy city, it is a matter of moral cer- 
tainty that the working man will seek relief in drink. We 
earnestly hope that the railway directors will not lend them- 
selves to this fair-spoken scheme of wholesale demoralization. 
The proposal of the Bishops “to secure the working classes 
“the relaxation which they need,” by running the cheap trains 
on week days, can only be compared to the French princess's 
suggestion that the people who clamoured for bread had 
better eat buns. To force a working man to take his weekly 
relaxation (the need of which the Bishops recognise) on a 
week day, is to mulct him of one-sixth of his income—to make 
him pay an income-tax of forty pence in the pound towards the 
satisfaction of episcopal scruples. We should doubt whether the 
Bishop of Lonpon would like to pay 1,600/. a year, over and 
above his travelling expenses, for the relaxation that he needs; 
and yet the same percentage of deduction falls far more 
heavily on a small income than on a large one. Besides, we 
have somewhere heard — indeed, we find it stated in this 
memorial — that Sunday was intended to be a day of rest. 
What is the episcopal ideal of rest? Has it nothing to do 
with “ relaxation ” ? 

The Bishops conclude with an argument which, in their 
position, they should have been ashamed to use. “ Excur- 
“sion trains,” they say, “deprive the Company’s servants of 
“ the weekly day of rest, which they all require as account- 
“able beings, with a view to preparation for eternity.” This 


argument might not be sound, but it would be suitable, in | 


men who never, for the sake of their own comfort, encroach 
upen the Sabbath of others. Unhappily, in the matter of 
‘depriving servants of the weekly day of rest,” the excur- 
sionists are venial sinners compared to the Bishops themselves. 
If we were to say that ten excursionists give employment to 
one railway official during two or three hours of the day, we 
should probably be speaking very much over the mark. A 
Bishop, on the other hand, employs, all to himself, for 
he same number of hours on a Sunday, at least one 
housemaid, one butler, and one cook, and probably 
several other servants besides. No doubt the Bishop 
would reply that these things are necessaries. It is one 
of the most striking features of the Sabbatarian dispensa- 


the comforts of the poor are sinful luxuries. But it is not 
really necessary for a Bishop either to have his rooms cleaned 
on a Sunday, or to eat freshly-cooked food, or to be waited on 
at dinner. He might eat his three meals out of the kitchen 
cupboard, and forbid his housemaid to do any work, with far 
less loss either of health or comfort than the working man 
incurs by sacrificing “the relaxation which he needs.” It is 
to be presumed that housemaids and cooks, equally with rail- 
way porters, are to be looked upon as “ accountable beings 
“with eternity in view.” Yet the Bishops feel no twinges of 
conscience at “ depriving them of their weekly rest.” When 
we hear that the Episcopal Bench have unanimously resolved 
to leave their servants entirely to “their religious duties” 
upon Sundays, and are content themselves to live during the 
whole day upon sandwiches cut over night, we shall begin to 
believe that this outburst of bi has been inspired by 
something else than a desire to stand well with the religious 
world. 


M. FOULD’S REPORT. 


have less horror of prospective finance than 
most sober politicians among ourselves, yet it does not 
appear that their anticipations are more exactly fulfilled 
than those which have so often rash Chancellors of 
the Exchequer to the taunts of the Opposition. But it isa 
great privilege of Imperial financiers that they have no 
Opposition to taunt them, and M. Foutp seems to feel no 
embarrassment in explaining, in the same document, the failure 
of former predictions, and announcing with unabated con- 
fidence the hopes which he indulges for future years. The 
Budgets for the years 1862, 1863, and 1864, are placed side 
by side in the recent report, and the experience of the year 
that has passed supplies a fair measure of the value of the 
estimates for those which are to come. 

The Budget of 1862 was introduced with a nominal surplus, 
though the extraordinary part of the expenses was covered 
mainly by resources in the nature of capital, which, however, 
did not take the dreaded shape of a formal loan. But before the 
legislative year had closed, it was found necessary to apply to 
the Legislature for its sanction to an additional expenditure of 
not less than 8,000,000/. This was granted as of course, and 
M. Foutp comes forward again at the close of the year to say 
that a further sum of nearly 1,500,000/. has been actually 
spent under circumstances which demand the approval of the 
national representatives. An unforeseen expenditure of be- 
tween nine and ten millions sterling, as the fruit of the first 
year of a great financial reform, would make most Ministers a 
little uneasy ; but M. Foutp is perfectly happy in the con- 
sciousness that, if his new régime has not led to much economy, 
it has been perfectly successful in regularizing the normal 
course of Imperial extravagance. France pays for the glory 
and munificence of its chief as handsomely as it did before 
M. Foun appeared upon the stage. Taxation has increased, 
instead of diminishing. The fragmentary remanets of old 
loans, and the exceptional resources of clever operations on 
the funds, have been exhausted once for all without any 
apparent approach to the normal condition of equilibrium 
which is always announced for the year after next. It 
is enough for Frenchmen, however, to know that every- 
thing that has been done has been conformed to the most 
scientific principles of finance. The balanced Budget — 
balanced in fact as well as in form — promised for the 
year 1864, is now admitted to be no longer possible; but 
why need that trouble any one? Ce résultat désirable n'est 
qu'ajourné. At the worst, there will be no need for a loan if 
the floating debt is again raised to its old figure, and if no 
| further unexpected expenditure should occur. 

M. Fovutp seems even to take a philosophical pleasure in 
' contemplating an excess of expenditure which has arisen in 
exact accordance with his scientific predictions. If he has 
not been able to check extravagance, he has the satisfaction of 
seeing in it “the most rigorous and decisive proof of the 
|“ soundness of the financial maxims embodied in the decree of 
“ December, 1861.” Supplementary credits accorded by the 
| Legislature have been found just as advantageous as similar 
_ credits based on absolute decrees. Military necessities, and in 
| particular the expenses of distant expeditions, had been from 
_ the first pointed out as the legitimate occasions for exceptional 
| outlay ; and the Mexican war (though it is answerable for less 
than half the excess) fulfils these conditions with a precision 
| which must afford a lively satisfaction to all philosophical 
minds. The new principles of finance are consecrated b 
experience, and it is a small matter that they neither diminish 
the expenses nor increase the means of the Government of 
B2 


| thet all of the rich are necessaries, and all 
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France. But perhaps it is not quite just to deny to M. 
Foutp’s efforts the credit of some practical improvement. 
In the year which preceded M. Fouin’s accession to office, 
the Emperor had decreed himself permission to exceed his 
income by more than ten millions sterling. This year, 
the excess is only nine millions and a half, all of which 
either has been or will be sanctioned by a Parliamentary 
vote. The half million of saving ought to be put to the 
credit of the Minister; and at this rate a gradual reform, if it 
continues, will introduce the promised “normal period” 
somewhere about 1880. 

It is something, however, to have the forms of control 
vested in an elected body, although it may be well understood 
that they are not to be exercised. By securing this reform, 
M. Fovtp has prepared the way for the resumption of liberty 
whenever the nation shall be strong enough to claim it. More 
than this was not within the power of a Financial Minister, 
and M. Foutp has acquitted himself of his task honestly and 
well. It is not his fault if the prospects for 1863 and 
1864 are full of gloom. He has prepared his Budget for 
1863 very much upon the same basis as that of 1862. 
He looks forward with much reason to a steady increase in 
the produce of taxation, and, with or without reason, to a 
reduction in the cost of the Mexican war, now that the army 
is in a position to subsist itself on the resources of the enemy, 
and possibly to exact an indemnity for the cost of conquering 
the country. If these anticipations should be realized, and if 
the unforeseen expenditure should fall from its average of 
10,000,000/. to something like zero, there can be no doubt 
that the Minister is justified in his hope that the equilibrium 
of the finances will not be disturbed. 

Except that distance throws a convenient haze over the 
picture, the sketch estimate for 1864 follows legitimately in the 
footsteps of previous budgets; but there is one difficulty 
inseparable from M. Fou.p’s system which goes on increasing 
from year to year. The plan of a French Budget is, in theory, 
much more accurate than our own system. The expenses of 
the year are divided into two grand sections— first, the 
inevitable ordinary expenses of administration, including 
the naval and military establishments; and secondly, those 
extraordinary branches of expenditure which are, to a 
certain extent, optional, as, for example, outlay upon 
public works and improvements. The theory is, that the 
ways and means must absolutely be found for the ordinary 
expenditure, while the extraordinary outlay may be increased 
or diminished according to the resources which happen to be 
available. In the latter case, the coat is to be cut according 
to the cloth ; in the former, the cloth must be found to come up 
to the measure of the coat. To this division of expenditure 
an analogous division of income corresponds. All the regular 
taxes are appropriated to the ordinary budget, leaving extra- 
ordinary expenses to be covered by the odds and ends of 
material resources which are sure to turn up to a greater or 
less extent in every year. One defect in this very pretty 
financial arrangement is the practical impossibility of drawing 
the line between the two classes of expenditure. The 
inevitable outlay slides into the optional by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees, and something of the same confusion occurs 
even in the classification of income. But, apart from this 
purely theoretic difficulty, M. Foutp has taken upon himself 
a very onerous task. accustomed proportion of extra- 
ordinary outlay is out of all measure beyond that of the 
extraordinary receipts. In his first financial year, M. Foutp 
found a large amount of windfalls for his extraordinary 
budget. Something substantial remained of bygone loans. 
A large profit was expected, and was aotually made, 
by the conversion of rentes. A little manipulation of 
the convenient Sinking-fund made up the balance, and 
created a very creditable array of extraordinary resources. 
But in 1863 almost all of these sources of supply will have 
been drained, and in 1864 the case will be still worse. 
The Minister is driven to his wits’ end to balance his 
extraordinary budget, even on paper, and will probably be 
pushed harder and harder in each successive year. He pro- 
poses to raise money by the sale of Government forests, which 
will no doubt bring in a few hundred thousands for the next 
few years. A further sum is obtained by a mere financial 
juggle. The ordinary budget is charged on the one side with 
a sum of money supposed to belong to the Sinking-fund, and 
credited on the other side with the like sum, which is not to 
be applied to its professed purpose. By transferring part of 
this credit to the extraordinary budget, M. Fouxp, while in 
reality charging so much of his extraordinary outlay upon 
the regular taxes, provides an imaginary receipt of an 
exceptional character neutralizing to this extent the distinctive 


principle which is the boast of his system. But even this 
leaves the ways and means sadly deficient, and as a last resource 
the Emperor has been induced to promise a reduction in those 
branches of expenditure by which he builds up his dynastic 
power. Probably this will only have the effect of transferring 
the amount from the extraordinary to the supplemental credits, 
but it keeps up the semblance of retrenchment and regularity, 
and that is quite as much as France can expect until it may 
become strong enough to convert a sham into a real represen- 
tation. 


THE REVOLUTION IN JAPAN. 

J her mystery which for centuries has hung over every- 

thing Japanese does not seem to have been dissipated 
by a nearer view of their institutions. There never was 
anything more hopelessly obscure than the description of the 
so-called Revolution which has been extracted from the 
columns of a local newspaper by the Times. It appears to 
have been made by nobody in particular, to have consisted of 
no remarkable event, and not to be likely to produce an 
result worth noticing. The rulers have issued no proclama- 
tion; there has been no rising among the people; and ac- 
cording to the first account no blood has been shed. But still 
we are told there has been a revolution; and the brilliant and 
successful Constitution of Iveyas, which has lasted in peace for 
two hundred and sixty years, has been destroyed. The only 
event which is definitely recorded is that, by the action of 
some person or persons unknown, the law which requires the 
Daimios or nobles to visit Jeddo frequently, and to leave their 
wives and families there permanently, has been relaxed. Happy 
the nation whose revolutions consist in their nobility going 
out of town. By the repeal of this fundamental law, the 
power of the Tycoon is suppesed to be shaken to its base. So 
far as it is possible to discover the exact merit of this remark- 
able constitutional barrier, it seems that it had the effect of 
making the nobles travel a great deal to and fro, and spend 
more money than they could conveniently spare. Now that 
they have no more journeys to make, it is presumed that they 
will become more economical, and more dangerous as a class. 
The principle of crippling a powerful nobility by spurring 
them on to extravagance is not new in political history. 
RicHE.tev tried it on a large scale, and with marked success. 
When Queen Evizanern particularly disliked a country 
gentleman, she used to pay him a visit, in the certain con- 
fidence that the expenses of receiving her would ruin him. 
The King of Sram, in a like case, does not take the trouble to 
go himself to his obnoxious subject, but sends a white 
elephant instead. But the strange thing about this Japanese 
law is that the Daimios appear to have been collectively 
ambitious, and perfectly conscious of the political insignificance 
to which their travelling expenses were reducing them. Toa 
Western mind it would have appeared that travelling more 
cheaply would have been a simpler mode of redressing their 
wrongs than upsetting the Japanese Constitution. 

The most mysterious part of the transaction is that no one 
knows who was the author of the whole change. The local 
writer appears to be as far from any conjecture as we are in 
England. It is presumable that when a fundamental law that 
was endured for two centuries and a half is repealed, it must 
be repealed by somebody. It has been done legally, for there 
has been no insurrection. It has not been done y the 
Tycoon, for it was directly opposed to his interests, and will, 
it is said, probably t in forcing him to abdicate. A 
nobleman who holds the office of Regent during the minority 
of the Tycoon is represented as having probably been con- 
cerned in the affair. But his co-operation is the most 
mysterious part of the whole transaction. He is the CoBpEN 
of Japan. Economy is his hobby, and his political views are 
“ not only liberal, but Radical.” And yet the revolution in 
which he is represented to have taken a part, is to result, if 
it results in anything at all, in an increase of the power of 
the feudal nobles. His assassination, which is reported by 
the latest rumours, is the only intelligible incident in the 
whole transaction. The people of Jeddo take a prosaic and 
practical view of the change in the laws of Iyeyas. Th 
object to losing the custom of all the families of the ri 
nobility. Their feelings were naturally excited against the 
Recent, who was popularly suspected to have been concerned 
in the change; and accordingly he has been murdered — so 
says the report — by a retainer, who, in order to save the 
judicial authorities any needless trouble, ripped himself up 
immediately afterwards. There is a curious juxtaposition of 
cruelty and gentleness in the steps by which this political 
change has been accompanied. The Recent, who has only 
been suspected ofa share in a victorious movement, has been 
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murdered. The Tyrcoox’, against whom it was levelled, and 
whose power it has broken, is entirely spared. Successful 
conspirators Usually find a dethroned potentate very inconve- 
nient to dispose of, and a prison murder is the ordinary 
solution of their perplexity. But the Daimios have settled 
the difficulty, and provided for their own safety in a manner 
which is, no doubt, satisfactory to themselves, but wholly 
strange to European experience. They have forced him to 
marry three wives, and sent him to visit the Spiritual 
Emperor. Which of these two punishments is to restrain 
him from effecting a counter-revolution, or otherwise doing 
harm to the dominant party, is not explained. The journalist 
from whom all the information that has reached England 
is derived, appears to think that it is the wives that will 
be the most effective. The Japanese substitute for regicide 
is nearly as quaint as the Japanese idea of a revolution. 


The only direct effect the change can have upon English 
interests is the probability that, to indemnify the shopkeepers 
at Jeddo, that town will be thrown open to foreign trade. 
The change, if it takes place, is likely to be advantageous to 
our countrymen. It will bring our representatives into closer 
relations with the central authority; and it will throw the 
merchants into contact with a population who are not feudally 
devoted to the Daimios, and who will, therefore, be less 
hostile to foreigners. The indirect consequences of the revo- 
lution promise to be more important to the powers of the 
West. It is probably the beginning of a state of disorder in 
Japan such as that which prevailed in Bengal when the English 
merchants rose to power there, and such as now prevails in 
China. Every “sick man” is of importance in these days, 
not for what he may do for himself, but for the rival passions 
his inheritance may evoke. Matters are much changed in 
the East since England first became an Eastern power. From 
the early days of CLive up to the ill-omened year of Sir 
Joun Bowrina’s war, we were practically without competitors 
for Empire in the south and south-east of Asia. France had 
been driven out, Russia was confined to the unprofitable 
North, the Dutch power was declining and feeble, and the 
Portuguese had dwindled almost absolutely away. It was 
in the nature of things that this comfortable monopoly of 
Oriental acquisition should not last for ever. Both Russia 
and France appear to have simultaneously turned their atten- 
tion to the necessity of constructing, in their own interests, 
some counterpoise to our IndianEmpire. Russia has commenced 
operations by appropriating a large slice of the Chinese Empire 
on the Amoor ; and France has made a beginning by a holy war 
against the Cochin Chinese, for the avenging of martyred mis- 
sionaries. Both are on the watch for fresh territory to seize. 
Throughout the whole expanse of the Asiatic seas there is no bit 
of seaboard so inviting to a covetous Power as the islands of the 
Empire of Japan. An admirable climate in which Europeans 
of every race could live, a productive soil, easy water carriage, 
and a thrifty population, are in themselves strong temptations 
to a military Power, anxious to turn its superiority in the arts 
of destruction to political and commercial profit. The position 
of the islands — close to China on the one side, and opposite 
California on the other—will furnish an additional attraction. 
There are watchful eyes ready to recognise the first symptoms 
of indisposition in a neighbour who can bequeath so magni- 
ficent a heritage. 

If the occasion should ever come, it will be a sore trial to 
England. If France should organize an expedition to Jeddo, to 
fulfil her mission civilisatrice, or if Russia should feel herself 
bound, for the sake of humanity, to put an end to a state of 
anarchy almost as distressing as that of Poland, will England 
stand idly by as an indifferent spectator ? It will scarcely be in 
human nature for her to do so. It is easy to philosophize 
about the vanity of extended territory, until we see it grasped 
by others. However faultless the reasoning of those may be 
who would dissuade us from an increase of empire, the in- 
stinct of the nation will never be content without a share in 
the booty which it sees its neighbours greedily dividing. Yet, 
of all the burdensome acquisitions England can possibly make, 
any portion of the Empire of Japan must needs be the most 
burdensome. It would be at once the most distant and the 
most turbulent of all conceivable dependencies. It would be 
another New Zealand, with natives far more intelligent and 
far more stubborn to subdue. And it will be all the more 
dangerous for us, because the conquest, though not easy, will 
be possible. The only real security we possess that we shall 
not be driven by our China merchants into annexing a portion 
of the Chinese Empire, is that it would be impossible to 
a a frontier on the land side that we could defend with- 

enormous expense. But a Japanese island, once con- 
quered, could be easily held against arsed attack by a mari- 


time Power. Knowing our own weaknesses, we have every 
motive for hoping that the Tycoon may make head against 
the Daimios, and, in spite of the hymeneal chains into which 
they have thrown him, may succeed in re-establishing a strong 
Government in Japan. 


SUCCESSFUL PUSHING. 


f bye es is a complaint which is made loudly in our times, but 
which has been made equally loudly, we fancy, for a good 
many years before. It is, that —— wins the day, and that 
honest merit is shoved on one side by brazenfaced assumption. It 
is the intriguing, unblushing, bustling rogue, the husband of an 
attorney’s daughter, and the sharer of attorney’s chances in specu- 
lative cases, that gets on at the bar. It is the parson who toadies 
his bishop that gets a living, and the bishop himself has got his 
mitre by bringing forward, at exactly the right moment, his claim 
to be considered the champion of the special shade of orthodoxy 
that is uppermost for the hour. And so through every profession, 
and in every walk of life. No doubt there is much truth in this, 
and second-rate men who insist on walking on the sunny side of 
the street get more notice than first-rate men who let the shadows 
of the houses fall on them. There is a success which is reached 
by sheer impudence and in defiance of offensive demerit. There 
is also a much commoner success, which is reached by men neither 
very competent nor very incompetent, but who have a strong desire 
to succeed, and who are not ashamed to showit. This is occa- 
sionally galling to proud, shy, sensitive, honourable men, who are 
thus distanced by their inferiors in character and ability. But 
one of the very hardest social puzzles we, can set ourselves is 
to determine exactly what the success of successful pushing 
really is, and what it is worth. Evidently the first two ideas 
that occur to us, and which crop up freely in ordinary conver- 
sation, are not true. It is easy to say that successful pushing 
carries everything before it, but it obviously does not. ere are 
limits to what it can do. It can only very a secure a really 
high position, and, if it does secure it, a general want of respect 
and esteem makes the successful man to some degree the victim of 
his own success. On the other hand, it is equally untrue that the 
success which pushing attains is worthless, and that the proud sen- 
sitive man has his reward in his own bosom. This is one of the 
grand sentiments which every one thinks — to others, and 
no one to himself. Worldly goods, and a little personal importance, 
and the dignity of any recognised or official position, are among 
the things of earth for which mortal men are born to care. The 
proud, sensitive man, who would not in his heart like to have an 
extra thousand a-year awarded as a tribute to his merit, is so 
unearthly and stoical a being that he had better go at once to that 
remote planet where all the animals are asserted by speculative 
shllccsiiats to swim for ever in a great sea of frozen mist. 

We must own that these pushing people appear to us, in a 
certain sense, to deserve their success. They take a great deal of 
trouble, and go through endless bores. This industry tells, as 
most industry tells; and then the idle people do not like it. A 
pushing man, for example, will submit to make morning calls, and 
will force himself to greet every chance acquaintance with a h 
smile. Now these things exercise a most natural influence in the 
world. If ladies sit in a drawing room, waiting for men to come, 
they cannot help thinking most of the men who do come. It is 
agreeable, if you are waiting at a railway-station, or are forcing 
your way in a crowd of strangers, to have a smiling face, and a 
ready tongue, and an affectation of the sincerest interest in your 
we placed at your disposal. The labourer is surely worthy of 
some sort of hire. It is no slight style of digging to go and dress 
smart by daylight, orto keep upa pe ite grin in the faces of people 
for whom you care no more than for so many black beetles. the 
wearers of tight shiny boots and a company-grin may rose | claim 
social wages that ought not to be given to — who humour 
their corns and scowl at their acquaintance. There are also real 
aptitudes for business implied in pushing. They are low aptitudes; 
but they are aptitudes, and deserve reward. A man who pushes 
is at least willing to live with his fellows, to show himself, and to 
abandon the dearest of an Englishman’s privileges—that of retiring 
into the bosom of his family, and sleeping away his evenings under 
the inspection of his wife. A man cannot eat his cake and have 
it, and it is impossible that those who spend their time in this 
pleasant way should either receive or confer the benefits of social 
intercourse. It is a curious thing to think, that if there were no 
pushing men in the world to fight for money, and no pushing 
women to fight for the acquaintance of women grander than 
themselves, almost every respectable house in London would 

resent the same picture in its interior. From the extreme of 
Notting Hill to Bond Street, and from Hampstead to Vauxhall 
if the roofs of the houses were raised, Asmodeus would fin 
exactly the same thin ing on—the papa asleep, the mamma 
dozing, and the youn ‘ ies fidgeting about with that agitating 
rustle which nothing Sut matrimony can tame. It is the people 
who want things that keep the ball of society rolling; and the 
universal spread of a dignified content would plunge the upper 
classes at once into torpor, and isolate family from family in an 
Oriental seclusion. 

This turn for being in the world, and for making the most of 
the gatherin of men and women, is at once so valuable and so 


un-English that we ought not to grudge it what it gets. There 
are also good points that go with it A pushing Parrister, for 
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example, is not a lovely spectacle. A vulgar half-educated young 
man of six or seven and twenty, who lays deep schemes to get a 
possible guinea fee out of the clutch of a friend, and into his 
own pocket — who walks up the street like a milliner’s girl, hop- 
ing the attorneys’ clerks are admiring and selecting him—who 
roars and blusters, and brags and lies, and will not understand an 
of the fine strokes of irony and contemptuous satire with whic 
his unemployed betters league to annihilate him, scarcely comes 
up to Aristotle’s notion of the cubic or ideal man. But he has 
lis use. He learns to do things by doing them. By being em- 
ployed he gets up points of practice which are exactly the things 
that attorneys want to be told, and which are sealed learning to 
his highly-trained competitors. He can be relied on to do all the 
usual things for prisoners and for defendants in horse cases. There 
he is, sure to his time, with the right voice, with a good place 
fronting the jury carefully secured, and with an intense desire to 
please and conciliate the attorney who has offered him the 
glorious chance of a fee if he can but get a verdict carrying costs. 
In business, as in society, there must be pushing people to do the 
routine work. If everybody was dignified, and gentlemanly, and 
full of good taste, who would there be to lay their hands on 
their hearts in petty lareeny cases, and appeal to the Almighty 
and the British Constitution? And it must be remembered that 
persons of a forward and grasping character do not see themselves 
im an unfavourable light. They are not committing a conscious 
wrong. They are only doing themselves justice; and in the 
highest kinds of pushing they have often the gratification of think- 
ing, and of sincerely thinking, that they are doing the State or the 
Church good service. If a rising clergyman sees, in the midst of a 
theological controversy, fhe exact stroke of orthodox reasoning 
which, if he can but score it, will make him a bishop, it would be 
uncharitable, and probably untrue, to suppose that he does not 
honestly hold exactly the happy and winning doctrine. Besides, 
be tact he thus displays will be most useful to him in his high 
office. 

The success that pushing wins is, therefore, not quite undeserved, 
nor is that success disputable. It does, to a certain extent, answer 
in the world to be a humbug, to be a toady, and to be audacious. 
Occasionally the success is on a really great scale, and a man like 
General Pope rises to command armies, and a man like the first 
Earl of Rosslyn rises to be Chancellor. But, ordinarily, pushing 
only secures minor things. The pushing barrister does not, as a 
rule, rise to lead his circuit; he rises only so far as to have 
a good sessions business, which he is obliged to guard as 
jealously as a tigress guards her cubs —there are so many 
hunters looking out for his young. The pushing soldier gets an 
adjutancy to a militia regiment, or something snug in the Bahamas 
or Mauritius. It requires, usually, more than mere pushing to get 
really important military commands. It requires capacity, or 
family connexion, or an intense wish on the part of some great 
person to get rid of the officer appointed. On the other hand, it is 
the minor bits of luck that are the most coveted in the world. 
The suceess of a pushing man attracts far more notice, and excites 
much more bitterness, when the prize of his audacity is two or 
three hundred a year, than it ash be if the sum were ten times 
as great. But the mode of obtaining an appointment of any size 
or importance, high or low, is very soon forgotten ; and the pushing 
man, having got the fulcrum of his appointment, begins to 
move the society around him, and to cure it of its desire to 
sit on him. Therefore he gets, first, the pleasure of disap- 
pointing better men, then the dreamy hope that he deserves 
what he has got, then the money, and then the advantage 
of the confusion between his success and his desert which in 
time spreads through his acquaintance. We must not think of 
denying the reality of his success. That it stops at some point or 
other 18 certain; but it is not so soon as we should, perhaps, 
at first imagine. The higher prizes of life are not given generally 
to pushing; they are given to a combination of ability, willingness 
to mix with society, and good luck. There is also a level at which 
the pushing man, if he rises so high, is the object of a good deal 
of contempt. A man who was made a judge, although he 
was grossly unfit, would be made to understand what the Bar 
thought of him. Of course the perception of this at once prevents 
prouder men from desiring to imitate his career, and reconciles 
them to the advantages he gains over them. But how far his 
success is spoilt to him by this is, as we have said, exceedingly 
difficult to determine. We are inclined to think that he feels the 
drawback very little, for if he had sensibility enough to feel it 
he would have had too much sensibil‘ty xo succeed by pushing. 
The wind is tempered to the shorn iam), and most men who are 
at all contemptible have generally the compensation of an 
exuberant vanity. 


VARIETY. 
pases can be no harm in the general belief that our convicts 


are so well cared for that prison has no terrors for them, and 
that they like it rather than otherwise. There is no good what- 
ever in fattening garotters, and if any creatures should live on bread 
and water, it is they ; therefore, by all means, let us have a return to 
stricter rule. But we have little doubt that even prison is, to 
some of its inmates, more hateful than in the old days of lawless 
wretchedness. It may be questioned whether any human being is 
so reduced to the condition of a b>ute as to be content with duly 
recurring meals, especially where, by heavy experience, the precise 
weight and quality of those meals is known past the possibility 


glimpse of the world from which they are shut out:—“ Oh, is not 
this first-rate? and they are in chapel now at Brixton!” and we 
do not doubt that the former life of the thief never looks more at- 
tractive than in juxtaposition with the deadly dull decorum of forced 

ropriety. Such people learn no lessons. They never look an inch 
Pefore them, but trust to their luck, and plunge headlong into that 
new world that proves to them the old. Unfortunately, they 
can only indulge a natural taste for change and novelty at 
the expense of the community, owing to their false and exceed- 
ingly limited range of ideas as to what that pleasurable novelty is 
without which not only they, but every human being, must be 
miserable. 

When Burton would sound the depths of melancholy, he describes 
the life of one who, from the cradle to old age, “ beholds the same 
still; still, still, the same, the same” — who endures perpetual 
monotony; and it is certain that on the fit proportion of steady 
uniformity and variety depend the due development of the intellect, 
the expansion of the moral nature, and the happiness of the life. 
The different arrangement and oy se of these mark, and pro- 
bably constitute, great national distinctions ; and the American may 
well differ from the Briton, though owning the same forefathers, 
when the change he courts is fundamental as well as constant— 
when he never regards anything as settled, and, as Mr. Trollope 
tells us, if a man cannot get along as a lawyer at Salem, hopes to 
thrive as a shoemaker at Thermopyle, or, if he fails in the lumber 
line at Eleutheria, catches at an opening for a Baptist preacher at 
Big Mud Creek. Entering on a new occupation every six months 
is an exhaustive search after novelty which finds no sympathy in 
the British mind, which, whatever its love of change, must have 
an anchorage somewhere—some standing that it would be terrible 
to lose; though, beyond this, we crave variety like our fellow 
mortals, 

Curiosity, which is the desire for new knowledge and new 
experiences, is part of every sane mind. Now, of course, education 
is the means by which the noblest curiosity may be both excited 
and indulged. What is the pursuit of truth which the philo~ 
sophers press upon us, but a search after grand and high-flown 
novelties? Happy those who can gratify the craving for the new 
in so sublime a field, though perhaps it would scarcely be a com- 
fortable world if everybody followed such a chase. But, short of 
this, education alone enables men to apprehend and relish what is 
new in a thousand directions. Very few persons can receive impres- 
sions on subjects upon which they are whoily ignorant, and on which 
their observation is unpracti This is conspicuous in such scenes 
as the late Exhibition. Not one in a hundred of all those crowds 
took in a single idea from any object to which the mind had no 
previous clue. All the strangeness, novelty, and beauty were 
passed by—were not visible, did not reach the brain, did not even 
catch the sense of the vacant, bewildered gazer. The artisan studied 
machinery, the soldier looked at the guns, the rustic at the ploughs 
and harrows. But they could not even see the pictures or the 
statuary which were ranged before them. The women, as a rule, 
noticed dress and fabrics to the utter exclusion of other things, not 
from vanity or frivolity, but because these were the only matters 
their training a them to think about. A veil hung between 
them and all the art, genius, and wealth crowded round them. It 
was all too strange for the mind to say of anything, “This is new to 
me”—which is in fact comparing it with what is old. There was 
no ground for a comparison. A man sent his cook to d the 
day there; the sole thing that remained on her mind was a 
kitchen-grate, in which she observed some novelties of construc- 
tion. The majority of all great crowds are like the woman who 
emigrated to America with her husband, and, returning after 
some years to her native village, was asked what she had seen. 
“T can’t say,” she replied, “as I see’d anything pertick’lar;” 
and if she had followed Humboldt over the world, she would 
have said the same. But who can cast a stone at his neighbour 
on this point of intelligent curiosity? The desire for what is 
new, and the power of apprehending it, run in grooves. Nobody 
is inquisitive on all pam deserving of inquiry: only the largest 
mind, most thoroughly cultivated, embraces most. 

But the desire for novelty and variety which oe all 
minds is not commonly associated with the notion of learning and 
books, nor even with that natural werent, Raper is occupied, 
searcely consciously, on whatever presents itself as striking either in 
man or nature; nor yet with that vulgar curiosity which is the craving 
for new impressions from objects either unworthy and Jowering in 
themselves, or which do not properly come within the scope of 
the observer—as old people may observe and be curious 1 
many things which it would be odiousin children:to notice. It is 
not the new things we may learn, or observe, or pry into, but 
the new things that may happen to us—something co 
with a turn of fortune—which is most people’s idea of noyelty. It 
is incident, adventure, new experience. uire that somet 
new should constantly be presented to them; but the amount 
quality of the change depend on a hundred conditions, for the 
necessary stimulant of life must vary with age, temperament, and 
training, as wellas with the nature of that habitual course of action 
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with which the variety is to come in contrast. Providential or self- 
chosen monotony of existence has, of course, its novelties in propor- 
tion. A great many lives seem to us to present no opportunities 
for an new in the daily course of them, even in the hum- 
blest form of novelty; but those who live them do find variety 
enough to distinguish one day from another. Something unex- 
ted, not to be calculated on beforehand, relieves monotony, stirs 
the blood, creates those little stimulants without which we could 
not live, or life would become a living death. What surprises a 
Trappist finds in his silent existence—what refreshing changes—we 
do not know, but if he lives and keeps his senses, we believe he 
finds them; and while he is of this earth, the diversions must be of 
the earth also, for he needs them as a human being, not as a rapt 
etherialized ne The inhabitants of Pitcairn’s Island led 
a regular, table, industrious existence, and had enough of the 
necessaries of life; but because their utter isolation diminished the 
chances of change to a minimum, nobody lived to be old, and the 
average length of life sank to five and thirty or forty. And this 
from the total absence of vivifying new sensations. 
There are not a few persons to whom the evening rubber brings 
a good share of this indispensable change —the mild shocks and 
minute surprises of each turn of luck not seldom culminating into 
stirring astonishment at the caprices of fortune, whose infinite 
—— no custom can stale. Preachers have often been severe on 
the pleasure the old find in cards, confusing it with the gambler’s 
fierce love of hazard ; whereas they are valued on a contrary prin- 
ciple, because they exactly suit their temperate demand for some 
renovator, and because the stimulant is a small and clearly defined 
one. People who have lived long enough in the world to know 
that it will not furnish them with many great pleasurable excite- 
ments, who have learnt to fear change, who have settled into 
habits, who have no longer objects for continuous stir of the 
affections, and are perforce lookers-on where they were once 
actors —- good elderly folks who don’t happen to be intellectual, 
or who have not eyes for all the good books pressed upon them, and 
who cannot expect to keep about them a buzz of that rarest of all 
things, brilliant, amusing, or even edifying conversation — must 
surely be allowed to find some of their diversion (which means 
their variety) in such new combinations as chance and accident 
permit to their contracted field of observation, and of which all 
games involving chance are the type. A few new faces, a few 
unexpected classifications of the old ones, familiar incidents and 
characters in fresh combinations —these suit the natural desire 
for something new, that stays with men to the last in spite of 
habit and memory living in the past, and dread of change in their 
own person, though this passive variety is utterly inadequate to 
satisfy the coger expectation of youth. For, however demure, sedate, 
and apparently unimpassioned the young may seem to be, their 
idea of novelty is necessarily quite distinct from that of their elders. 
The young regard nothing as real change, nothing as deserving the 
name of excitement, that has not some reference, however indirect, 
to material changes in themselves. They care for nothing new 
unless they may have a part in it, and uniess it brings the notion, 
however unconsciously, of affecting their future. Society is to 
them the scene wherein their fate lies. Everything is full of pos- 
sibilities for them. All sorts of great changes, new openings of 
life, may happen to them. Every journey is fraught with enppeie- 
tion, every new acquaintance may be a life affair, every new year 
is big with promise. Honours, fame, wealth, authorship, successful 
love — youth is candidate for them all. Thus, small varieties 
that can have no ulterior consequences, such as satisfy the elderly 
lookers-on, though necessary, too, in their way, are treated wit 
contempt as specimens of what life has to offer of new and strange. 
Between these two extremes stands middle life, not yet regarding 
the changing aspects of life as varied pictures passing before the 
eyes, but as a scene of action, yet averse to fundamental novelties, 
and holding to established slbs and habits; so that a man’s 
notion of desirable change is now advance in the line he has 
chosen. Uncertainty has lost its charm, and is a thing to be feared. 
The force of habit, so powerful in the middle life and old age 
not only of individuals but communities, is of course the great 
hindrance to this natural sympathy with what is new and unaccus- 
tomed. Those are wise who resist its encroachments so far 
at least as always to give a hearing to fresh ideas. It is 
this that makes some old people such pictures of an unprejudiced, 
green old age. We are young so long as we keep open the inlets 
to new impressions; and the more numerous these are, the more 
Vigorous are both mind and spirits. But, asa fact, people are very 
apt to be proud of quite the contrary state of mind. It is con- 
stantly thought a very fine thing to be wholly independent of 
intercourse with, and news from, the outer world. Mrs. Delaney 
mentioned it with complacency that at Bulstrode, the Duke of Port- 
land's, the newspapers were left unfolded from morning till night ; 
and there are people who like to say the same thing now. They think 
it ee | implies occupation of more importance, and a certain 
Weighty and anti-frivolous character. The mother to whom the 
absorbing novelty of the week is baby’s first tooth feels herself to be 
higher in the seale than her neighbour who is up in the American 
Wat, feels a thrill at General Butler’s enormities, and is sensible of a 
freshened existence in the prospect of some social gathering where 
eye and ear have a chance of being exercised on new ground. 
a yet this is a far healthier condition, and she is in less 
ger of those frenzies of excitement about nothing that a stifled 
natural craving for variety is apt to plunge into. How many 


families suffer under the morbid caution i i 
: nst new im- 
Pressions—under the notion that ignorance and | 


domesticity, and that to learn to talk of, and to care for dull 
things, is a virtue! reminding us of those seven daughters trained 
on this principle of whom Miss Bremer tells us, who severally related 
to their father, with fullest detail, as the penta event 
of the week, that the pig had got into the garden. Yet probably 
this is a better extreme than that of forcing variety upon the young. 
It is better, no doubt, for both feeling and fancy, that the front 
door-bell should not be rung once a week — as may often happen in 
a country parsonage, and most likely did where the young ntés 
passed their strange childhood —than that a child should be 
crammed with new things before it can digest them. There are 
— who from infancy have been so guarded from dulness and 

ept in such constant excitement, that observation ceases to work, 
because there is nothing to attract it. In the extreme of such a 
life, affections can have no growth, and associations are impossible ; 
and a life without associations must also be without thought. There 
is a religious fraternity in Thibet whose members disown an 
fixed dwelling. Any tent gives them a lodging for a night, an 
every morning they wander forth they neither know nor care 
whither. Their life is one of perpetual change. They neverre-tread 
the same ground, they never see again the faces of their enter- 
tainers of the night before. Nothing ever is, or has been, familiar 
to them. There are lives of seeming excitement and variety, 
under our own observation, that are not so very unlike this as far 
as all uses of feeling, memory, and reflection are concerned. Inca- 
pacitated for new impressions, these are the people who crave for 
new sensations—for some irresistible assault on nerves and senses 
that shall give them perforce a new experience. 

Restlessness and a feverish desire for change are not, however, 
national vices with us. People who are unappeasable in their de- 
mand for what the world is not various enough to supply may 
even have a use in counteracting that selfish, respectable con- 
tentment with the humdrum—requiring that everybody else should 
be content also—which is perhaps the more common extreme ; and 
may force men to see something more of the needs of human nature 
than they perhaps quite care to know. It is, in fact, consolatory 
to see what a compensation for a hundred wants a life of cheerful 
change offers. A life of new images and new impressions, though 
of the humblest and least exciting sort—a life where no strain of 
sadness can keep its hold undisturbed, where the outer world in al 
its shifting variety of incident and picture is always presenting 
matter for speculation and inquiry—such a life, whatever its 

rivations, is a happy one. It is happier for most men than a 
ife which has everything that the other wants, but which fails in 
this one ingredient. Lots in life are more equal than the eye can 
ever believe them to be. And of all equalizers, the greatest is the 
calmly pleasurable variety which many a life otherwise unattrac- 
tive offers. 


WESTERN VIRGINIA. 

HE Auerican struggle has brought forward so many questions 
which at once appeal to men’s feelings and passions of one 
kind or another, that a matter whose right or wrong depends 
wholly on the local Constitution, and whose wisdom or folly 
touches none but local interests, is likely to attract but little 
attention. Yet a vote has just passed the Northern Congress 
which, though it neither harrows any human feelings nor raises 
any points of international law, is, to all to whom the Federal 
Constitution is an object either of respect or of curiosity, a matter 
of greater interest than the outrage on the 7rent, the doings of 
General Butler, or even the Proclamation of Emancipation. The 
vote has to receive the “State of Western Virginia” as a 
new member of the Union. The announcement may possibly, be 
passed by, as importing nothing of any more moment than the 
admission of any of the many new States which have been 
admitted, from Vermont to Kansas. The admission of a new 
State, and even the division of an old State, is not in itself any- 
thing either new or unconstitutional. Virginia herself, who is now 
dismembered afresh, does not suffer dismemberment for the first 
time. At least six new States have been, at different times, 
formed within her ancient limits. But the admission of ‘ Western 
Virginia” is done under wholly different circumstances from the 
admission of Kentucky and Ohio. Kentucky and Ohio were 
admitted constitutionally ; “Western Virginia” is admitted un- 
constitutionally. Kentucky and Ohio were admitted by a Federal 
Government friendly to the dismembered State; “ Western Vir- 
ginin ” is admitted by a Federal Government in arms against it. 
fact, while many things more abstractedly unjust have been 
done since the beginning of the war, perhaps nothing has been 
done which is so direct and wanton a breach of the Federal com- 
ose By the present vote the plain letter of the Constitution is 
roken, and that without any sort of excuse or palliation from the 
necessities of war. And we call it a wanton breach, because, as 
far at least as we can understand them, all Northern interests, and, 
we should have thought, all Northern feelings, would have 

prompted to an ite course. 

As a matter of constitutional law, the thing lies in a nutshell. 
The article in the Federal Constitution (Art. iv. § 3) with regard 
to the admission of new States, runs thus :— 

New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; but no 
new State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more States — with- 
out the consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned as well as of the 
Congress. 

This article is a necessary deduction from that twofold sove- 
reignty, of the Union and of its several States, which forms the 
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very essence of the Federal tie. A new State may be formed b 
the Federal power alone out of territory ceded, conquered, 
purchased, or newly discovered. Such territory and _ its 
disposal, like all the external relations of the Union, is 
a matter of purely Federal concern, and in no way touches 
the sovereignty or interest of any existing State. Undoubtedly, 
every admission of a new State lessens the importance of every 
old State; but as it lessens the importance of every State alike, 
the question is rightly submitted only to Congress, where every 
State is represented, and not to the Legislatures of particular States, 
which might object on purely capricious grounds. But the special 
case of forming a new State by dividing an old one, or by uniting 
two or more old ones, cannot thus be left to the Federal power. 
There is no question in which State sovereignty is more directly 
touched. No case shows better the essential difference between a 
State and a county. An Act of Parliament may at any moment make 
the Ridings of Yorkshire or the Divisions of Lincolnshire into 
wholly independent counties. Or it may annex little Rutland to 
Leicestershire or Northamptonshire, or to the hypothetical county of 
Holland. It may do so without in any way asking the consent 
of the counties concerned, though all their members vote against 
it, and though their inhabitants send up petitions against it by the 
cartload. This is because English counties are mere municipal 
divisions and net sovereign States. But Congress cannot thus 
divide the State of New York or unite the States of Maryland and 
Delaware. This is because those States are sovereign common- 
wealths, and not mere municipal divisions. No sort of interference 
could so directly touch the sovereignty, or rather the existence, of 
a State as such compulsory division or union. In fact, the unconsti- 
tutional character of such division or union seems so inherent in the 
nature of the case that one almost wonders that any special article 
was made against it. The exact limits of the powers to be surren- 
dered and to be retained by the several States might well be 
matters of discussion, but one might have thought that their 
ight to their existence and their boundaries hardly needed 
assertion. . But, to make assurance doubly sure, there the pro- 
vision is in the Constitution, And the new Confederate Consti- 
tution has re-enacted it, providing further for the case of the 
formation of a new State, not out of the whole of two existing 
States, but out of parts of them only. 

That the admission of Western Virginia as a separate State, 
without the consent of the Virginian Legislature, is a direct breach 
of the above article of the Constitution, is a proposition so plain 
that all legal subtleties would be wasted in attacking or defending 
it. And it is in vain to say that the State of Virginia is in 
rebellion, and that therefore to obtain its consent to anything is 
both impossible and unnecessary. Looking at the matter in the 
light in which one would have expected that a Northern statesman 
would look at it, the case stands thus :— That a portion of the 
State of ee still cleaves to the Union is at once proof 
enough that Virginia, as a State, is not in rebellion. Of course, in 
strictness, a State cannot rebel, because in the act of rebellion it 
ceases to act as a State. But here a portion of the State is really 
loyal. The doctrine—elsewhere a legal fiction—of a loyal minority 
borne down by rebels and traitors, is in Virginia not a legal fiction, 
but an undeniable truth. = = og is still acceptable to a 

art of Virginia large enough to be worth recognising as a distinct 
crate, at one puts Virginia in a wholly different position from South 
Carolina. The shrewder policy of the North clearly would be to treat 
the loyal portion of the State as the State itself—to acknowledge its 
Governor and Legislature as the true Governor and Legislature of 
Virginia, and to deal with all Virginian > of the Southern 
Federation as traitors, not only to the Union, but to the lawful 
authorities of their own State. The Senators and Representatives 
of loyal —— should be received at Washington, not as the 
Senators and Representatives of a new-made State, but as the 
lawful Senators and ee at of the Old Dominion. Any 
irregularities in the election either of home authorities or of 
Federal representatives might be far more fairly attributed to the 
necessities of a state of war than the direct breach of the Constitu- 
tion which has been preferred. It is strange that the North has 
not seen the advantage of thus assuming an aspect of legality, and 
of putting its Virginian partisans in a far higher and more tenable 
a Instead of so doing, it has chosen practically to acknow- 
edge the seceded portion of Virginia as the true Virginia, when 
it might fairly have claimed that name for its own Virginian 
friends. It recognises the right of Secession in its extremest form; 
for it is clear that for certain counties, mere municipal divisions 
of a Sovereign State, to separate from that State, is a measure 
stiil more irregular than for the Sovereign State itself to 
secede from the Union. The North commits a direct and most 
needless breach of the Constitution for which it professes to be 
fighting, and it places its own friends in the most awkward posi- 
tion in the world. For every act of the new State and of its 
Federal representatives will be of doubtful validity, liable to be set 
aside by the Supreme Court, the moment there is once more a 
— Court which can speak with independence. 

The only explanation which can be found for an act so ap- 
parently suicidal, is that the measure has really something to 
said for it on the ground of expediency, and that it may possibly 
simplify negotiations as to frontiers when the unavoidable day of 
reckoning comes. In all Federal Governments more or less 
of difficulty has arisen from differences of size among their com- 
ponent members. If you give each State an equal vote, the great 
States complain. If you rigidly apportion votes to population, 
then the small States complain. In most of tao mutens Leagues, 


each town had an equal vote; that is to say, some of the smallest 
cities in Greece had as much weight in the Federal Assemblies as 
some of the greatest. The later Achaian statesmen, yp ogee 
and Lycortas, did what they could to obviate this evil by the only 
means which their system allowed, namely, by subdividing the 
larger States—a process which, at some sacrifice of 1 im- 
— really gave them several votes instead of one only. 

he Lycian League, improving on the Achaian model, divided its 
members into three classes, and gave each town one, two or three 
votes, according to its size. But the representative and bi-cameral 
system of the , ae rig Constitution allows the danger to be met 
far more perfectly than could be done in the old Greek primary 
assemblies. In one of the two Houses of Congres the equality of 
each sovereign State is acknowledged; each State, great and 
small, has its two Senators. In the other, the House of Represen- 
tatives, members are strictly eter to population. It is 
thus equally impossible for the small States systematically 
to outvote the large ones, and for the large ones systematically 
to outvote the small ones. No measure can become a Federal 
law unless it s one assembly in which Delaware has 
an equal vote with New York, and another assembly in 
which New York has thirty times as many votes as Delaware. 
The particular difficulty, probably, could not be better met. But 
the circumstances of the American Union produce another difficulty 
which was quite unknown in the ancient Leagues. The American 
Union is the first Federation which ever contained States of the 
size of kingdoms. Megalopolis, Berne, and Holland, seem States of 
vast magnitude among their several fellows; but America has 
States as big as Achaia, Switzerland, and the Netherlands put 
together. en a State consists merely of a single city and its 
surrounding district, there will commonly be no great difference of 
interest within the State. Such difference can occur only where 
the district is in bondage to the capital, or where such unnatural 
unions are artificially made, as that which forms the present 
Canton of Geneva. But when a State is as large or larger 
than all England, it is quite possible that there may be 
serious differences of interest and feeling between its several 
portions. Its two ends may have enough in common to be 
members of the same Union, but not enough to be members of 
the same State. In fact, it may be desirable to divide a State 
into two States, for exactly the same reasons that it is desirable to 
divide the Union into two Unions. Itis quite impossible to believe 
that there can be any real community of feeling between the - 
city of New York and the agricultural portions of the State. The 
Republicans complain, we know not with what truth, that the late 
Democratic victory is a victory of the City over the State. However 
this may be, it is certain that New York City is, geographically and 
politically, a mere excrescence on New York State. It is not the 
capital of the State, and does not politically or socially represent it in 
the way in which a capital commonly represents the a of 
which it is the head. One cannot help aoe eee it would be 
a gain to all parties if New York City were to become a State of 
itself. So the part of Virginia which has, so to speak, seceded to 
the Union, has good grounds for separation from the rest of the 
State. A mountain barrier lies between them. The one is slave- 
holding—in the other, slaves are nearly unknown. In any division 
of North and South, the new State would naturally form part of 
the Northern commonwealth. It is probably the feeling that this 
is the case which has led the Northern Union to its unconstitu- 
tional admission. Its admission gives the boundary ready traced 
at the very point where it would be most open to dispute. 

The division of a State will always be opposed by two feeli 
independently of the vis inertia which stands in the way of 
change everywhere. The division increases the political influ- 
ence of the population of the State, by giving them double or 
treble the number of votes in the Senate; but it diminishes — 
what to many minds will be far dearer—the greatness and digni' 
of the State asa State. The position, say of “ the Empire State, 
is something which many a Cod patriot would be unwilling to 
sacrifice for any increase in the number of Federal Senators to 
be returned from the same area. On the other hand, with the 
present Constitution of the Senate, it is the manifest interest of 
the smaller States to oppose any division of the larger. As it is, 
Delaware is, in one branch of Congress, the equal of New York; 
but if New York were divided, Delaware would be its inferior in 
both branches. 

The other contingency suggested in the Constitution—the union 
of two or more States into one—has not yet occurred. The e 
patriotism usual in such small commonwealths, combined witl 
the present forms of the Constitution, make it unlikely that it 
should happen. If Maryland and Delaware were united into one 
State, they would have only two Senators instead of four; they 
would lose their one point of advantage over New York. Such a 
union is most unlikely under the present Constitution. It could 
only happen if the larger States were threatening some unconstl- 
tutional encroachment on the rights of the smaller. That is, it 
might ibly be thought desirable as a military measure, but 
it could hardly be thought desirable as a purely political one. 


RATIONALE OF THE TEMPORAL POWER. 

M DE LA GUERRONNIERE has been getting himself into 

. trouble at Rome by a piece of heretical impertinence only 


to be excused on the ground that he is still young in the service 
of the Holy See. M. Veuillot could never have made such @ 
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mistake, but the political training of the ex-pamphleteer of 
N ism has not been favourable to a correct appreciation 
of the relative positions of a Pope and a mere Emperor. In an 
article in Za France on the rumoured Papal reforms or “ ameliora- 
tions,” he had the impropriety and bad taste, not only to hint that 
the administration of the Patrimony of St. Peter is susceptible of 
amendment, but that the Holy Father might advantageously seek 
advice and direction from a secular patron. The present time, as 
he most unwarrantably observed, is an excellent opportunity for 
Pius IX. to make “ wise reforms,” seeing that “ he has at his back 
the Emperor to enlighten, guide, and sustain him.” The remark 
was undoubtedly well meant, but it is not surprising that it has 
been very ill received. Enlightenment, he should have remem- 
bered, is only for the ignorant, and guidance is only for the erring; 
and the supposition that a Holy Father can be the better for 
enlightenment and guidance from any mundane source is obviously 
both‘offensive and indecorous. Accordingly, M. De la Guerronniére 
has had a pretty sharp lecture read to him by a Papal official 
journal, which will probably contribute to his own enlightenment 
and guidance whenever he feels tempted to repeat the indiscretion, 
and which is not without a certain philosophical interest for the 
impartial political observer. 
he Roman journalist points out, with undeniable force, the 
scandalous incongruity of tendering advice to a ruler who, ex hypo- 
thesi, is immeasurably wiser than the wisest of all possible advisers. 
How absurd and unseemly to “ofler counsels of wisdom to him 
whom divine wisdom inspires!” Does not M. De la Guerronniére 
see that there is a sort of impiety in “conceding to an Emperor 
the pretension of being able to enlighten the mirror which reflects 
the uncreated light”? With what decency can an earthly poten- 
tate claim “to guide the Supreme Pastor, appointed by our Lord 
Jesus Christ to be the very pathway of the human race”? The 
ater obviously implies and comprehends the less; and the 
inspired wisdom which is equal to the task of guiding and 
governing the human race cannot need to be instructed in the 
administration of one of the tiniest of European principalities. 
And “let net La France answer us with the distinction between 
the spiritual and the temporal.” This is a plausible but baseless 
fallacy, which a “clumsy hypocrisy ” has devised in the interest 
of “revolutionary impiety.” The spiritual necessarily includes the 
temporal. The two run into and overlap each other in all sorts of 
ways. By universal consent, politics rank among the moral 
sciences, and an infallible knowledge of the facts and laws of 
man’s spiritual nature supplies the best imaginable key to the art 
of government. The moral well-being of a community is largely 
dependent on the soundness of its political organization and the 
urity and efficiency of its political administration; and if the 
oly Father is divinely inspired to direct his subjects in the way 
of salvation, it is a contradiction in terms to say that he does not 
know how to regulate their temporal affairs so as to secure the 
highest possible development of the cardinal virtues and the 
Christian graces. If it be true, for example, that dirt, foul air, 
laziness, mendicancy, insecurity of life and property, and the like 
results of weak and corrupt administration are adverse to the 
moral and spiritual health of a people, it follows by every rule of 
reasoning that a city enjoying the immediate supervision of inspired 
wisdom must be the cleanest, the best drained, the most indus- 
trious, and the best policed on the face of the earth. The Papal 
apologist unflinchingly accepts the logical necessities of his position. 
As a matter of fact, “the Vicars of Jesus Christ always have been, 
and always will be, the best administrators of the interests of the 
people.” It could not be otherwise, “for they perforce retain in 
the management of temporal affairs a more or less illuminating 
pd of spiritual assistance, invariably superior to the skilfulness of 
er kings.” The argument is as irrefragable as it is courageous, 
and we see not how those who accept the premiss can refuse the 
conclusion. It only remains that the “other kings” should be 
made to know their proper place in the Divine economy, and keep 
it. Great secular potentates have one, and only one, poli- 
tical resource which is denied to the spiritual sovereign of 
mankind. They “the force conferred by arms,” and 
that force it is their highest privilege and duty to lend on 
demand to the earthly depositary and representative of in- 
fallible wisdom. “Happy are they who have the sense to 
place that force at the isposal of the Pope;” but woe to those 
who “abuse it in order to oppress or betray him, or to deliver him 
into the hands of his enemies!” Though it is absurd and 
impious to talk of Napoleon III. “enlightening and guiding” the 
Supreme Pastor, M. De la Guerronniére is quite right when he 
of “ sustaining the Holy Father.” other words, the 
inal cause of the existence of great military Empires and Emperors 
1s to secure an unobstructed medium for the radiation of uncreated 
light. There is a divinely-appointed division of labour between 
Pope and Emperor. Let the one find inspired wisdom, and the 
other find bayonets, and we at once get the realized ideal of a 
heaven on earth. It is only to be lamented, in the interests of 
humanity, that while there are many Emperors, there is but one 
Pope, and but one Patrimony of St. Peter. What have the 
Roman pao done that they should be singled out from all the 
Test of the human race to enjoy the incommunicable benefits of the 
only faultless Government that the world has seen ? 
€ are not at all sure that it is a mistake on the part of the 
champions of the Temporal Power to put forth this theory of the 
unapproachable and preternatural excellence of the — rule. It 
im many points of view more satisfactory than the common 
that the political independence of the Pope as a sovereign 


Prince is necessary to the 


world.” There is inevitably something harsh and unpleasing 
in an hypothesis which ge involves the odious con- 
clusion t some hundreds thousands of unoffending 


Italians must be made martyrs to misgovernment in order to 
facilitate the salvation of their fellow-creatures. It is better to 
take high ground at once, and say that the Pope, because he is 
the Pope, is of necessity the best and wisest of all actual or 
a mage rulers, and that those who have the singular advantage of 
iving under his sway are (if they did but know it) the most 
fortunate of mankind. It is certain that this must be so if the 
fundamental postulate of the Papal theory be once granted, and 
there is always something impressive and imposing in an uncom- 
promising logic which fearlessly embraces the extremest conse- 
quences of its own dogmas. And it is wonderful how difficulties 
melt away and disap when they are boldly faced. It may be 
thought an vba Sat that the Roman — themselves are 
confessedly worse than insensible to the privilege of basking in 
the rays of the uncreated light; but it is sufficient to reply 
human nature is incurably perverse, and that the best of all 
imaginable Governments, precisely because it is the will 
inevitably be hateful to those whose vicious propensities it 
too effectually curbs. We now see that there is no force in 
the vulgar objection to the Temporal Power that it is only 
upheld from one day to another by an alien army of occu- 
pation. All is exactly as it should be. The arrangement in 
virtue of which French troops do the L saya duty of the Pontifical 
Goshen is no exceptional makeshift only to be excused by @ spe- 
cial and discreditable necessity, but is a perfectly and 
proper state of things, and legitimately represents the normal 
relations of the secular and spiritual powers. In like manner, it is 
nothing to the purpose to allege against the Papal rule that it is a 
régime of “ eternal stagnation,” and is irreconcilably at war with 
civilization, progress, and the nineteenth century. Immobility is 
a necessary condition of unimprovable perfection, and there is a 
sort of profanity in asking infallible wisdom to accommodate itself 
to the chances and changes of secular society. On the whole, the 
Roman official advocate seems entitled to the credit of having done 
the best that circumstances allowed for his case and his client. 
He is certainly a sounder logician than his Napoleonic antagonist, 
and he has incidentally made a valuable contribution to the philo- 
sophy of things temporal and spiritual. There is fortunately little 
reason to apprehend that any conceivable reform or amelioration 
of the worst civilized Government extant will be appreciably re- 
tarded by this latest experiment of ecclesiastical pn 2 on the 
gravity of mankind. 


A NAVAL BROADSIDE. 

WEEN a journal endeavours to “lead” public opinion 

hian’ ta line upon any subject one the tenor of be 
majority of its co ndents’ letters, it may easily be imagined 
how apt it is to be itself misled by the busy pertinacity of a few 
zealous advocates of any cause. A “leading journal” which 
“leads ” upon such a principle is only, after all, the organ of some 
clamorous body, determined to thrust itself at least into a tem- 
porary prominence. It is only thus that we can account for the 
unexpected enthusiasm which the Times displayed last week on the 
subject of “the Retirement and Promotion of Naval Officers.” We 
have procured a copy of the Paper so curiously puffed and published. 
It is printed—we trust not ominously—on royal foolscap, as if it 
were an official document; but no! ’s name is attached to it, 
and the imitation official stamp on the right-hand corner of its 
first wants the fouled anchor of the Admiralty, though it is 
crowned with the name of “Edward Stanford, No. 6 Charing 
Cross.” The title of this document is “ Suggestions for increasing 
the Efficiency of the Navy.” 

These “ suggestions ” rt to be based upon “ the opinions of 
more than 1,200 pr wi oe, Active Lists of Admirals, Captains, 
Commanders, and Lieutenants; and also of many officers on the 
Reserved Lists.” Can we wonder that the leading journal was 
influenced by this array of numbers? By the scheme, of which 
these officers very naturally approve, we find the following increase 


of pay is proposed (p. 9): — 
To 100 Sub-Lieutenants. . £2,450 0 0 
647 Lieutenants 35,711 17 6 
uzzCaptains . . e 33 
1,065 £109,931 17 6 


And yet the Times, in its article strongly commending this 
scheme, altogether overlooked this 109,931/. 17s. 6d. proposed 
as an increase of full-pay to 1,065 officers. It apparently was 
led away by the opening words of the paper, which places “the 
retirement of officers” (and, of course, their pay) before everything 
else. 

From these figures it will be seen that upwards of 1,000 
officers, “on the active lists,” are to have an average increase of 
pay of 100/. a year (in round figures) by what is proposed—or 
according to the various classes, as follows : — 


Average increase to Sub-Lieutenants 


to Lieutenants . s5 40 
to Commanders « 
» to Captains joo 
toAdmirals . . 1,414 7 6 


— 

 ¢ 
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But, besides this increaso ‘of full pay to 1,065, officers, there is 
also an increased half pay proposed, viz. :— 


To 50 Lieutenants £912 10 © £18 § o average each per ann. 
1 Commanders 8,199 0 4510 0 
140 «©Captains 10,900 © 7717 0 ” 
‘ } Admirals 11,543 15 © 152 0 9 ” 
£31,545 5 


As 1,511 “active” officers, on full and half pay, will thus 


benefit by the proposed scheme to the aggregate amount of | 


141,478. 2s. 6d., it is only surprising that 1,511 “opinions” in 
its favour were not cited, instead of merely “ more than 1,200.” 
Of course, these benefits would not be limited to the 1,511 who 
wonld first be partakers of the boon. As some of these died off or 
“retired,” others on the active lists would succeed to these 
benefits. If the question, therefore, is to be decided by the 
suffrages of naval officers, there can be no doubt that 1,200 
very inadequately reprcsents the numbers “on the active lists ” 
that might be induced to vote for it. 

Besides this increase to the full and half-pay lists, it is further 
proposed to ircrease the “retired pay” of 1,665 officers by 
37,8512. 28. 6d., being an average increase of nearly 557. to each. 
The Times gave out that the total expense of this grand scheme 
for the regeneration of the navy was only 120,000/, a-year; to 
which must, unfortunately, be added the 110,000/. (nearly) in- 
creased full-pay, making the grand total really 230,000/.!° Mr. 
Disraeli might call this “a flea-bite,” and we hear it whispered 
that Her Majesty’s Opposition has been secured, and is pledged, 
indeed, to vote right off for this addition to the Navy Estimates. 
Being ourselves most anxious “for the efficiency of the navy,” 
we are not inclined to boggle at the prospect. Let us go calmly 
into the matter. 

The proposed scheme unquestionably holds owt some immediate 
advantages to the senior officers of the navy. But all that it 
suggests for the efficiency of the future navy of England may be 
comprehended in few words:—namely, greatly to limit the 
numbers of those who may hereafter be permitted to enter and find 
employment in Her Majesty’s service. It no doubt proposes to 
create fresh prizes to induce increased numbers of “respectable 
lads” from among the lower orders to enter the navy; but it shuts 
the door upon the upper and middle classes, whence our Nelsons, 
Howes, Rodneys, and St. Vincents have hitherto been drawn. 
This, however, may be prompted by the very kindest motives. 
The 1,200 have, doubtless, considerable experience of the dis- 
appointments to which ardent youths must be subjected who hope 
to rise to be heroes distinguished for deeds of naval daring. 

The plan, as regards its theory of an “active list,” is a very 
intelligible one, when stripped of all circumlocution— namely, to 
have a small staff of naval officers, all highly paid, instead of 
larger numbers with somewhat more moderate pay. To the for- 
tunate individuals who got the appointments, the new scheme 
would, no doubt, he highly beneficial; but it is questionable 
whether the country at large would regard this as conferring a 
general benefit. It is also questionable whether such a high rate 
of pay to a few persons would tend to the efficiency of the ser- 
viee, and whether such a plan is calculated to provide a sufficient 
active reserve of officers to meet the requirements of the Navy in 
the event of some great emergency. Considering the popularity of 
the naval service, and that there is no lack of candidates, especially 
for the “executive” branch now proposed to be largely benefited — 
and which high-spirited youths choose to enter, knowing perfectly 
well that the honour and glory of the service is greater than the 
mere pay — it cannot for a moment be urged that an increase of 
pay is necessary in order to obtain officers. It may also be a 
question whether the character of those who might enter the 
service would not be deteriorated, if a high rate of pay were made 
the great inducement. It is likewise worth consideration whether 
there have not already, of late years, been too many partial re- 
forms, as regards different branches of both the naval and military 
service, made piecemeal, and for this and that class of officers, one 
at a time. In the navy, especially, it is doubtful whether the 
ultimate effect of recent changes is really yet known, so rapidly 
has one alteration succeeded another. d 

One leading feature of the proposed scheme is the actual 
staying of promotion, by routine regulations, till the dash of 
young officers must be. outgrown. . It does not quite ap- 
pear how that can tend to the efficiency of a service 
which perhaps, now more than ever, will require to rely upon 
active young officers in command of gunboats, Another remark- 
able feature is the proposed shelving of officers when in the 
very prime of life. A lieutenant may—or rather must—go off the 
active list when he is forty years old, because then he cannot be 
promoted to the rank of commander. In like manner, a com- 
mander must go off at forty-five, because then he may not be 
promoted to be a captain. Ii they don’t go off then, in five years 
more they are to be compelled to go! On the lower deck, at 
eighteen years old, a first-class boy may attain may’s rating as 
“second-class ordinary seaman;” but by the proposed scheme 
“voung gentlemen ” are to be kept young gentlemen—“ middies,” 
in short — till they are nineteen years of age; and they must not 
become lieutenants till they are twenty-two! Tow this proposi- 
tion will be received in the gun-rooms of Her Majesty’s ships 


(where Nelson’s life is read) may be readily imagined. Any such | 


regulation would pavalyse a service like that of the Royal Navy. | le 
'at Kuching, instead of having definite work p. 


Neither a Sir Cloudsley Shovel nor a Nelson could possibly have 


emerged from under such a oe of promotions. In the face, 
too, of so many and oft recorded opinions of distinguished naval 
officers in favour of boys going early to sea—to say nothing of 
the results of such experience in the finest naval service the 
world ever saw—it is extraordinary to find that “more than 1,200 
officers” of mature experience (or does that explain it ?) recom- 
mend that naval cadets in future should not go afloat till they 
are 16 years of age. No reasons, we observe, are advanced in 
support of this “suggestion.” . 

In clause 56 of the paper, there is a recommendation for “the 
improvement of the position of the Warrant and Petty Officers of 
the Navy.” This is, however, so very vague, that it is impossible 
to guess what may be meant; and, in the estimate of the expense 
of the scheme, we observe that nothing whatever is put down for 
increased pay to these warrant and petty officers whose “ posi- 
tion” is to be improved. The assigning to these officers “ many of 
the duties heretofore performed by sub-lieutenants and mids a 
men” is, of course, a necessary part of a scheme which is to close t 
door against the future entry and employment of such numbers of 
young gentlemen as are now allowed to enter the Royal Navy. 
For good or for evil such a change would be certainly of grave 
importance, both as it might affect the general public who are, it 
seems, to be asked through their representatives in Parliament to 
approve of this plan, as well as with respect to the future dis- 
cipline of the fleet and the training of naval officers. ‘ 

There is also a proposal made, we observe with some astonish- 
ment, to grant “a month’s leave on full pay for every year’s service.” 
An officer might thus become entitled to one or two whole year’s 
leave on full pay! Of course, such a principle, if allowed in the 
navy could scarcely be refused in the army; and pray, let us ask, 
where is this playing with the service to end? The 1200 who 
have approved of this scheme doubtless base much of their 
high calculations as to pay upon the higher remuneration which 
men often earn in the civil walks of life—overlooking the 
failures there, and forgetting the higher honours and chances 
of their own noble profession. But where on earth can they 
find anything analogous to men thus idling their time for a year 
or two at a bout, and suffering no diminution of their emolu- 
ments the while? This part of the scheme is childish. 

The last “suggestion” is that a “distinct class of men be 
entered as officers’ servants.” We believe there are now a great 
number of “ servants ” and domestics of various sorts allowed on 
board ship. Perhaps it is so long since the 1,200 have been afloat 
that they are not aware of this fact. But let us pass on to the 
wind-up of this naval broadside. On page 16 there is printed 
in the largest type the two words—TABLE MONEY. Here we 
find that,“‘at present ” there are ten flag officers who are allowed 

i, a-day, in addition to their pay as admirals, simply as “ Table 
Money.” These flag officers it is proposed to allow in future 
8/. 58. a-day, or 3,011/. 58. a-year, in the Mediterranean and 
East Indies, and 5/. 10s. a-day, or 2,007/. 10s. a-year on eve 
other station, including the Channel fleet, in addition to their 
full pay. Besides this, ten other flag officers (at present allowed 
from 10s. to 2/. per diem table money as extra pay) are to be allowed 
3/. a-day,or 1,09 5/. a-year, besides their pay, down to the commodore 
at Woolwich Dockyard. This table-money alone to twenty flag 
officers is to cost 33,032. 10s., being an ixerease of 18,2501. a-year! 
It is one of the unimportant items which the Zimes in its enthu- 
siasm overlooked. It is very clear these officers are not intended 
longer tofamish! But, after all, there are few things in this world 
wholly bad. The scheme has one redeeming point about it. Not 
one of the 1,200 active officers, and “more,” has had the hardi- 
hood to affix his name to this monstrous paper of suggestions. 


THE DISHOP OF LABUAN. 


AY ie SPENCER ST. JOHN, late British Coasul in Borneo, 
iV would have done better if he had not tacked on to his Life in 
the Forests of the Far Last a supplementary chapter, with the mani- 
fest intention of assailing Bishop Macdougal of Labuan, The 
artist's hand is too evident all through the sition. It 
leads off with a romantic description of a Roman Catholic mission, 
which the writer is compelled to own was a complete failure. 
This is followed by a few remarks on the “Protestant Mission, 
which left England in 1847 to establish itself at Sarawak,” which 
Mr. St. John forgets to state was headed by one who gave up the 
brightest prospects of fame and wealth at home as physician, to 
devote himself to the hard realities of a missionary’s life, in 
an unhealthy equatorial climate. It is acknowledged that two 
of the clergy, Mr. Chambers and Mr. Gomez, “have done 
great good at their respective stations.” Everything else, 
however, is wrong in Mr. St. John’s eyes. The head mission 
ought not to have been seated at Kuching, the capital of the 
principality over which the Brooke family reigns, which is chiefly 
inhabited ‘by Malays and Chinese, who are supposed not to need 
Christianity. The church, the mission-house, and the schools do 
not further the work among the aborigines. Besides, the school 
is too near the trading town, and the children:are “ consequently 
exposed to every temptation.” The proper place would have been 
up the country away from civilization, and in the middle of some 
Dyak tribe. ‘There has been a great waste on “abortive planta- 
tions,’ and the money which has been spent in providing the 


Bishop with his independent means of water transit is a great 
offence. A “native prahu” would have been better, safer, and 
‘he missionaries, too, are kept too much 
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of religious societies,” who, as he might have added, has not 
been resident within hundreds of miles of Sarawak for a number of 
years, and is therefore eminently capable of sitting in judgment on 
all that has since been done by and under the directions of Bishop 
Macdougal. 

The book in which these strictures appear is one which is 
written for the general public, and which hes won great popula- 
rity by the descriptions which it contains of things which its 
author really understands. A man placed as he is might have 
had some consideration for the responsibilities which he was 
incurring in travelling beyond the scope of his book to run 
down, on insufficient information, the friend to whom, as he 
himself acknowledges, he had been indebted for a “ patient | 
and skilful attendance” in the character of medical man, which 
the Bishop retains, to the eminent advantage alike of native | 
and European. The publication was one which commanded | 
the wide market of the general reading world. It would be | 
difficult, by the nature of things, to get that reply which he 
forced upon the Bishop extensively read beyond the circles of 
the religious world, who were perhaps the last people likely to | 
have seen the attack. Besides, with the Bishop out in Borneo, 
and the book published in London, the impression made by months 
of unrefuted accusation would have to be effaced in any answer 
which could be offered. If Mr. St. John could have shown any 
call upon him to set himself up as the Bishop’s accuser, we should 
not have challenged his right to undertake that invidious task. 
But his onslaught was confessedly made by one who had not 
studied the question. It was a gratuitous attack upon a man from 
whom he had never received anything but kindness, by an assailant 
who. had neither a personal, an official, nor literary obligation to 
meddle at all in the matter. 

The Bishop’s reply has been given through the channel of 
the Gospel Propagation Society, which, however appropriate, 
is not the one through which it will most readily reach the 
ga most liable to be swayed by Mr. St. John. Mr. St. John 

not even the consolation of being written down. He 
had framed an elaborate bill of indictment, and he finds his 
favourite chapter torn to rags by the simple narrative of the 
honest Bishop. Dr. Macdougal, with his characteristic incapacity 
for humbug, dashes through his opponent’s inuendo wit 
two letters by the senior missionaries, Mr. Chambers and Mr. 
Gomez, who, it will be recollected, are Mr. St. John’s good boys. 
Mr. Gomez testifies, with to the “defection” of several 
missionaries, which he terms a “fact to be deeply deplored,” 
that he does not know of one who was led to take this step from any 
+ gps with the Bishop, or any interference on his part with him. 

e recapitulates the various reasons more or less creditable to 
the man, and owns himself indebted to the Bishop for “much kind- 
ness,” while, during the ten years of his sojourn in Borneo, he had 
never been interfered with by him. Mr. Chambers says the same, 
“having lived in free and unrestricted intercourse with all who 
have left the mission, and yet never heard a hint of the cause in- 
sinuated.” He adds the important fact that “they have all since 
cay regret at having left this mission.” His letter concludes, 
“T can assure you, your clergy, and all others under your authority, 
will rise as one man to deny his [Mr. St. John’s] insinuations as to 

our conduct with respect to them and our brethren who have 
eft us.” That this assurance was no empty brag is shown by a 
letter from Mr. Chambers recently published in the Guardian, 
which states that an address to the Bishop, flatly contradicting all 
the charges, had already been signed by six out of the seven clergy 
now on the mission. The accusation that separate missions, 
similar to parishes in England, are not assigned to the missionaries, 
1s simply the reverse of the real state of matters. As to the 
success of Bishop Macdougal’s exertions, compared with the 
missions of other Christian bodies, it is noted that, during his 
fifteen years of service, missions to Borneo from the Americans, 
the Germans, the Dutch, and the Roman Catholics in three places 
have all been given up. , 

Mr. St. John’s querulous objections to the locale of the mission 
are disposed of by the simple fact that the selection of Kuching 
as its centre is ue to Sir James Brooke, an authority of whom 
Mr. St. John is not prone to speak disrespeetfully. It is as near 
as possible the central point between all the missions hitherto 
established, and is the only place where a missionary institution | 
for the education of natives could be supported. The two inland 
Villages which Mr. St. John proposes in preference are proved to 
be totally unfit for such a purpose—one, indeed, had been tried 
and given up. At the outlying missions, no training school for the 

aks has to this va, Song set up; but at Kuching there were at 
one time forty-five boys given up as boarders, to be baptized and 

ed as Christians; and at the time the Bishop wrote ¢iere 


yop thirty—Chinese, Malays, and Dyaks—besides the day scholars, 


io Mr, St. John’s complaint of the proximity of the trading | 


the Mahommedan Malays. The Bishop goes on to show that 
every missionary who deserted him had some special reason, 
for which he was not responsible. Mr. Fox, whom the late 
Bishop of Calcutta brought out with him as Bishop Macdougal’s 
assistant at Sarawak, and who served there as catechist, stated 
to him that conversations with Mr. St. John had so shaken 
his belief of important doctrines, that he could not any longer 
look to ordination in the Church of England. The charge 
about “abortive plantations” resolves itself into the fact of 
Sir James Brooke havixg given some land on condition that it 
should be cleared and planted. It was so, and turned out a failure 
when it was converted into pasture. The indictment in refe- 


| rence to the boats loses sight of the fact, that although the 


Bishopric has been planted in the district of Sarawak, yet the 
Bishop derives his title from, and has the supervision of, the 
British island of Labuan, four hundred miles off, across a sea 
which is very dangerous during certain winds, and that, of lis 
home missions, one is some sixty and the other some eighty miles 
off, and each of them only accessible by water. The native boats, 
to which Mr. St. John would remand him, are liable to be upset 

squalls, or a up by pirates. The cutter was a present, and it 
saved the Bishop the trouble and expense of going to Labuan wid 
Singapore, ¢.c. substituted a month or five weeks for three or four 
months, and an outlay of tool. The charges of repeated absence 
quite fall through from being framed on the wild hypothesis that 
the Bishop of Labuan’s only sphere of duty is at Sarawak. Except 
a visit to England in 1860, on medical certificate—which, as 
we know, was protracted by the necessity of the Bishop’s presence 
to initiate a yet incomplete negotiation with the Government for 
the desirable transference te his jurisdiction of Singapore—the 
only time he was absent from active duty since his consecration in 
1855 was for four months in 1857, when he was very ill, and 
yet stopped short at Penang, though ordered home by his medical 
attendants. <A letter is given, without any flourish of trumpets, 
from Captain Brooke, who may be supposed to know what he is 


| talking about, as well as the late consul in a portion of Borneo 


hundreds of miles from Sarawak ; end in that letter Captain Brooke 
a says that he “does not consider the mission a failure,” 
and “regrets the publication ” of the chapter, “ disagreeing” with 
Mr. St. John, and considering that it was “ written in an off-hand 
way, without due consideration, and with little knowledge of how 
the mission has been conducted for the last few years.” 

After so effective an overthrow, Mr. St. John’s magnanimous 
course would have been to acknowledge his mistake in as judi- 
cious a way for himself as possible. is politic line might have 
been to say nothing, and trust to the Propagation Society’s 
brochure not falling into the same hands as his own 
book. He has unfortunately chosen to be neither magnanimous 
nor politic, nor even to keep his — but to burst 
upon the world with a pamphlet in which lack of argument is ill- 
supplied by excess of anger. After some unworthy special pleading 
about the points on which his facts had been annihilated, he 
addresses himself to the “more serious issues” between the 
Bishop and himself. Having published as disagreeable a picture 
as he could, in terms so direct that no child could be mistaken as 
to the person meant, he quarrels with the Bishop for having the 
manliness to meet the charges. “I confess it was drawn from the 
life. The Bishop recognised the likeness, and so placed its pe 
beyond dispute. He resented what he might have despised, an 
applied to himself what he need not have acknowledged. Thus 
his name was affixed to the picture I had drawn.” So, according 
to Mr. St. John, a man who desires to assail another has only to 
draw whatever picture he pleases, with the mere omission of the 
name, and then the victim is bound to sit down defenceless and 
silent. His treatment of the Bishop’s refutation of the ottacks 
upon him for unbecoming conduct towards his clergy follows the 
old brief—“ No case; abuse the plaintifi’s attorney.” In his book, 
Mr. Gomez and Mr. Chambers were the model mis-ionaries. Since 
then these gentlemen have committed the offence of coming to the 
Prelate’s rescue, and now “they might have been more candid, 
and less condemnatory of their fellow missionaries; ” they have 
“not heard what others have heard, end know what others do not 
know.’’ Mr. Gomez, in particular, “has forgotten what others 
well remember”—a remark which heralds the resuscitation of 
some twopenny-halfpenny affair about the place where some 
six or seven scholars were to go to school in 1858, which 
Mr. St. John retails at second hand, and a sneering allusion 
to some unexplained “insult” offered, as Mr. St. John asserts, to 
Mr. Gomez “on the tenderest point,” by the Bishop in 1856. 


. 

January 3, 1863.] The Saturday Review. |_| 
them, and having a certain tribe, or a certain group of tribes to | town, the Bishop notes that there was no bazaar there at all until 
manage, a8 a clergyman in England has his own parish assigned | Mr. St. John himself ulated in building a bazaar aud fish- 
to him. The result is, that of the missionaries sent out to Borneo | market. Still, as the Bishop points out, this is not so great an 
a large number have returned. All this formidable schedule of | evil, inasmuch as he has got several day scholars from it, several 
complaints is summed up by an ideal picture of the good head | of whom have become Guristions, and that the boys are well 
of a mission, contrasted with the behaviour of “men otherwise | under control. However, be it good or bad, Captain Brooke, who 
estimable,” who, as soon as they are put in authority, become over- | has for some years governed Sarawak for his uncle as “ Rajah 
bearing, coarse, hasty, uncertain, ps ungenerous, and systematic | Mudah” (heir presumptive), means to transplant the trading to 

| the mouth of the river, while the school must stop where it is. 
| As to the cost of the Church, mission house, and school — whieh, 
| we should have thought very legitimate expenses for a mission — 
| we learn that only 800/. were allotted to the Bishop for them, 
who has no practical experience of the manas t or working | and that he raised privately, or himself gave, the remainder. 
The assertion that the Chinese are almost impazsible to the 
missionaries’ doctrines is rebutted by the fact that the baptismal 
register records ninety-seven Chinese converts, besides persons 
baptized by Roman Catholic priests in China and Singapore, 
and received to communion at Sarawak, and the converts from 
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What can one think of the case which requires to be propped up 
by such scandal-mongering tittle-tattle as covert allusions to 
some trumpery affair of seven years back, which the principals 
have long since buried in oblivion? But Mr. Gomez and Mr. 
Chambers, being “clergymen,” are “not good witnesses” in his 
(the Bishop’s) “ favour” on a charge which solely referred to that 
Bishop's conduct to his clergymen, and to his consequent popu- 
larity with them. Anyhow, it must be owned that Captain 
Brooke is not a clergyman. 

A proposal which Mr. St. John makes to cover his discomfiture 
is so preposterous as to deserve commemoration. The Bishop, ten 
thousand miles away from Mr. St. John, is to write to all the English 
laymen who have ever been at Sarawak, to ask their opinion of his 
conduct towards his clergy, forwarding copies of his letters to Mr. 
St. John; and his correspondents, scattered as they are all over 
the world, are to answer in duplicate, one copy being sent to the 
Bishop, and the other to Mr. St. John. In case Dr. Macdougal 
should decline this pleasant job, Mr. St. John holds himself at 
liberty to initiate the correspondence. 

The charge which the Bishop brings against Mr. St. John, of 
having himself, by his sceptical conversation, shaken the faith and 
morals of Mr. Fox, the catechist, and led him to decline ordination 
and abandon a missionary life for civil employment, is one of which 
Mr. St. John says, that, if “proved to be true, it would” make 
him “ unfit for the company of honest men ;” while in a few lines 
later he explains that he listened to Mr. Fox’s religious views, and 
spoke of his own, “but that I ever influenced him for evil I 
deny; and if I ever influenced him at all it was by the force of 
reason and truth.” The possibility does not seem to have occurred 
to Mr. St. John that views which he, a layman unattached, might 
esteem honourable and true, could appear immoral and opposed 
to the Christian faith, in the eyes of a Bishop of the Church of 
England, when suddenly taken up by a favourite pupil on his pro- 
bation for the ministry of that Church as catechist, and on 
the eve of his ordination. At least, Mr. St. John might 
own that the Bishop had a right to be disappointed at finding 
himself deprived of an auxiliary upon whose hel he was relying, 
thanks to the “reasonableness” and “truth” of his con- 
versations. Mr. Bright may be intensely conscientious, reasonable, 
and true in his peace doctrines, as applied to this side of the 
Atlantic; but we doubt whether any commanding officer would 
stand very patiently the desertion of a recruit under the effects of 
his persuasive eloquence. 

r. St. John appealed to Sir James Brooke to contradict the 
Bishop's statement, and in reply received a peculiarly cautious 
letter. Mr. Fox, it seems, told the Rajah that he “ had felt doubts 
— certain points of doctrine” when at college at Calcutta, so 

r. St. John could not be “justly charged with ‘shaking’ his 
opinions.” This ignores the fact that Mr. Fox seems in the interim 
to have become reassured. The Rajah could not condemn Mr. St. 
John without condemning himself, and is quite convinced that 
he would not influence any one for evil, while Mr. Fox’s morals 
were “quite on a par with those of other gentlemen.” Mr. Fox, 
we should observe, was killed in the Malay outbreak of 1859, and 
the Bishop asserts that, before his death, he had expressed to him 
and to others his great dislike to Mr. St. John for having caused 
him to take the step he had done. Mr. St. John accordingly pro- 
duces two other correspondents, neither of whom can believe that 
Mr. Fox could have so spoken, though neither of them can assert 
that he did not. Mr. Johnson, the Rajah’s nephew, writes that 
Mr. Fox was an honourable, amiable, and good man to the last, 
which is nihil ad rem; and a Mr. Grant, who has been for fifteen 
years at Sarawak, speaks in high personal tetms of the young man, 
of whose general character the Bishop says nothing more depre- 
ciatory than that he “had a great love for him.” Mr. St. John, it 
will be noted, has only himself to thank for having had this affair 
raked up, as Mr. Fox was among the missionaries whom he accused 
the Bishop of having alienated. 

Here we quit a controversy which we have noticed at length 
because we think it a duty to rectify the disadvantage at which 
the persen accused stands in only having a technical public to 
address, while his opponent had pre-engaged the general reading 
world. Mr. St. John’s charges, if unrefuted, might operate to the 
very serious detriment of a work alike important dn its social and 
its religious character. They would also damage a man whose 
only fault, if that be one, is his exceeding honesty, which not 
long ago subjected him to a storm of unjust a because — 
while narrating an encounter in which he found himself compelled 
to fight hand to hand for his own and his comrades’ lives, and for 
the cause, as embodied in them, of Christian civilization on the 
Eastern seas—he had not the craft to conceal his own share in an 
engagement in which the aid of every man capable of acting was 
needed against an overwhelming force of savage pirates. ‘To the 
Bishop of Labuan we have but to wish continued strength and 
health to out, in a most trying climate, those sacred under- 
takings for which he has been content to abandon comfort and 
fame at home. As for Mr. St. John—confident that he will appre- 
ciate an episcopal sentiment—we can only hope, in the words of 
the Archbishop of Granada, that he may enjoy all kinds of pros- 
perity with a little more taste. 


THE CHURCH AND MR. LINCOLN. 
F the ignotum can ever be identified with the magnificum, the 
I London Emancipation Society may justly lay claim to ¥ 
distinguished honours. We have never heard of this Society, whic. 


has established itself at 65 Fleet Street, E.C., but we hasten to make 
amends for unintentional neglect by giving so great a social power 
every reparation within our reach. Who constitute its Executive, 
and who are its Committee, we at present wait to be informed ; 
but William Evans, Chairman, and F. W. Chesson, Secretary, 
address a circular to the religious world of England, which has, 
we believe, been forwarded to all the Clergy and Dissenti 
Ministers throughout the country, and which, had it not emana 
from a body so well known and trusted as the London Emancipa- 
tion Society, might be considered as a very startling impertinence. 
The clergy, however, are used to this sort of thing. They are 
the corpus vile of credulity and simplicity, on whom the world of 
charlatans, and speculators, and fanatics prey as upon their 
legitimate food. > there a Great Baden Baden Lottery, offering 
fa oe forests, and mines for the cheap investment of a guinea 
orthwith, the Clergy List is ransacked, and every Peel parson in 
the country is invited to take a share in this truly religious specu- 
lation. Not a week passes without the entrance into the rural 
study of schemes for new companies for colonizing the Mountains 
of the Moon, or setting forth the virtues, social and sanitary, of 
Messrs. Logwood’s stock of wines, just introduced from the Greek 
islands, under the combined influences of Mr. Gladstone’s tariff 
and his Ionian sympathies. Of course religious professors claim 
something like a right to enlist all the pulpits in the land on 
behalf of their own private crazes; and it is not uncommon for 
all the clergy in England to receive a simultaneous rescript from 
some obscure quarter, directing them to dedicate, on a ae 
Sunday, their Homily and the Offertory to the cause and funds of 
the Society for Discouraging Torture of Cats or the Association for 
the Relief of Pious Charwomen. But the clergy, though a long- 
suffering tribe, may be bullied once too often. It is ible for 
the clerical worm to turn — its tormentors. e London 
Emancipation Society, in the Pastoral which they have addressed 
to the “ Ministers and Churches,” have failed to see the limit 
— separates zeal from discretion. We subjoin their cir- 
cular :— 


London Emancipation Society, 
65 Fleet Street, E.C. 
December 9, 1862. 

Rev. and dear Sir, 

We beg very respectfully to urge upon you the propriety of giving 
prominence to the subject of Negro Emancipation in the Religious Services 
which, in this country at least, always herald the advent of a new year. 
President Lincoln has appointed January 1, 1863, as the day on which he 
will, by virtue of the powers vested in him, declare Slavery to be abolished 
in the Rebel States. That day will form the commencement of a new era in 
American history — an era in which the whole power and authority of the 
Federal Government will be employed, for the first time, to effect the over- 
throw of a system that embodies in itself every iniquity known to man. It 
is, therefore, we think, a day eminently worthy of special recognition on the 
part of the t religious communities of England. Every section of the 
Christian Public cannot fail to rejoice in the pros of the Slave’s de- 
liverance, and to pray that Divine Providence may bless the efforts of those 
who are endeavouring to uproot at once and for all an institution which has 
sought to degrade to the level of brutes four millions of human bei We 
ask then, that, in your New Year's Services, the bondmen of the thern 
States may be specially remembered ; and that in every Church and Chapel 
throughout Great Britain an aspiration for their speedy release from 
captivity may rise to a just Heaven. 

We do not — to you from any political motive, or for any mere — 
object. We ask only that, in this crisis of the Negro’s fate, you 
remember them that are in bonds as bound with them. Many among the 
Slaves and oppressed coloured people of America are now looking to England 
for some token of her goodwill. Let us give it to them at a time when it will 
excite the deepest gratitude on their part, and exert the greatest influence on 
the public opinion of the United States, both North and South. 

In America, at the present time, the real opinion of this country is 
grievously cdaetentonl There are many in both sections of the Republic 
who imagine that we have departed from the faith of our fathers. The 
enemies of human freedom, and of the pure religion of Christ, exult in the 
belief that the spirit of Clarkson, of Wilberforce, and of Fowell Buxton, has 
become extinct in the breasts of their successors ; that the immortal — 
ciples which were embodied in the Acts abolishing the Slave-trade and West 
India Slavery have ceased to be dear to us as a nation. This should not be. 
To allow such an impression any loi to exist, to give colour to it bya 
seeming apathy to the cause of the Negro, and to the traditions of an illus- 
trious past, is to cast dishonour upon the character and the religion of 
England. To you, then, we make our appeal ; to you who are the successors, 
and even, in many instances, the colleagues and friends of that noble band of 
Ministers and Churches to whose labours, far more than to those of statesmen 
or political parties, the abolition of Slavery in the British Colonies must be 
attributed. We beg of you to render now, as far as you may be able, the 
same service to humanity which you rendered in that great struggle, and, 
by the expression of your religious feeling in the way we have indicated, to 
hasten the day when Slavery and Caste shall cease to pollute the soil of 


America. 
Signed, on behalf of the Committee, 
Evans, Chairman. 
F. W. Cuesson, Secretary. 


Now, with all respect to Messrs. Evans and Chesson, we must 
remind them that, so far as the Church of England is concerned, 
they are very considerably wrong in their facts. “The Religious 
| Services which, in this country at least, always herald the advent 

of a new year,” to me their own highly metaphorical 
' are very strictly defined. The first day of January is, in the calen- 
| dar of the Church of England, the Feast of the Circumcision, and 
. if the clergy choose to mind their own business, they confine their 
| instructions on that day to reflections on the Birt and 

of their Lord, and of course improve the occasion by warning their 

flocks on the duty of improving the time, and of commencing & 

new year with new resolves of a better life. At least this would 
| be the dictate of common sense. The Church is not a political 
| institution, and the clergy certainly would travel very much out of 


| the record if they concerned themselves with President Lincoln and 
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Lincoln gave full power and license to every one of some four 
millions of fierce savages to murder his master and to destroy his 
property on the first of January. For, if by virtue of this Procla- 
mation every slave is, at once and for ever, a free man, he has the 


indefeasible right of taki 


the life of any man who attempts 
to abrid 


or interfere with his freedom. This is “the effort” 


which the clergy are ordered to “pray that Divine Providence | 


may bless.” The Church is to consecrate the banners of universal 
insurrection, and is to hallow the sacred cause of a servile war, 
with all its bloodshed, rapine, lust, and fire, and sword. 

And all this is to be done on religious grounds. Well, then, 
how does revealed religion touch this question of the Emancipation 


of the Slave? One of the Ten Commandments forbids the coveting | 


of either a male or female slave, and therefore, by a very plain 
implication, secures a personal property in slaves. The ideow 
lawgiver forbad the Israelite even to wish for his neighbour's 
slaves, still less to deprive him of them by force. The 
American lawgiver, not only confiscates his neighbour's slaves, 
but orders the slaves to cut their masters’ throats. Nor is 
the matter left to the remote guidance of Old Testament prece- 
dent. The case of the runaway slave actually came before a chief 
Apostle. St. Paul sent Onesimus, the fugitive slave of that time, 
back to his master, Philemon ; so that, without the master’s consent, 
it was not competent even in an Apostle to release a slave. But 
what St. Paul might not do, Abraham Lincoln may; and we are, 
therefore, to God that modern philanthropy is more just, 
more wise, more holy, than an Apostle. It comes to this, that if 
Saint Paul were inspired to do one thing, and Abraham Lincoln 
has been inspired to do the exact opposite, the nature, and cha- 
racter, and will of Divine Providence oe undergone a remarkable 
change—a change which, when “they gave prominence to the 
subject of Negro Emancipation in their religious services” on 
New Year’s Day, we trust that the clergy were enabled to explain 
to their flocks. 

From these guides in theological matters it would be too much 
to expect historical accuracy. But when we are summoned by 
Messrs. Evans and Chesson to be worthy of the spirit of our 
fathers, and when they appeal to the names of Clarkson and 
Wilberforce to move their degenerate sons, we must remind these 
self-constituted Bishops of Fleet-street that what Clarkson and 
Wilberforce concerned themselves with was the African Slave- 
trade, not the American institution of Slavery. They no more 
embodied the principles of Abraham Lincoln’s Proclamation in 
their appeals to Parliament, than they endorsed Mr. Chase's 
Green-backs, And if we know the spirit of Wilberforce and 
Buxton, we can distinguish very well between “apathy to the 
cause of the negro,” and sympathy with the Lincoln Proclamation. 
Mr. Charles Buxton, no unworthy son of his father, has just 
shown that he, at any rate, thinks the cause of the negro is not 
to be advanced by a servile war. And it is in the ptm 2 sen 
of humanity, and in the special interests of the African race, that 
we deprecate the Proclamation for which we are invited by the 
Fleet-street Consistory to thank God, not only as a flagrant viclation 
of social rights, but as another lock on the fetters of the slave 
himself, anything could be calculated upon as deferring 
indefinitel the gradual extinction of slavery, it would be Mr. 
Lincoln's fictitious abolition of it, 

Under other aspects also,the clergy would have done incalculable 
whine to religion had they prostituted its services in the way 
which they have been invited to pursue. It is a fundamental 
axiom of all religion not to do evil that good may come of it. 
This was the principle upon which St. Paul acted in the case 
of Onesimus, It was good that the slave should be free ; it was 
evil that his master’s rights and the law of the empire should be 
Violated. But that is what the President of the United States has 


ministers of religion not to mix themselves up, for s 
, tical motives, with mere political objects. The real meaning of the 


| Lincoln Proclamation was not the welfare of the slaves, but the 
_ retention of power by the President and his mob of peculators, 
_ adventurers, and corrupt contractors and venal demagogues. 
| When we are asked to pray for Mr. Lincoln and his cause, we are 
asked to pray for tyranny, for the abolition of human freedom, for 
| the success of massacre and a ian insurrection, for the con- 
tinuance of a bloody war, for the repetition of Butler's terrorism, of 
Turchin’s brutal violence to women, of M‘Neil’s bloody murders, 
for the consummation of Clay's frenzied demands for the dis- 
_ memberment of the British Empire —in a word, for the success and 
| blessing of God upon violence, bloodshed, corruption, incapacity, 
and social anarchy; and this, with all due deference to the 
London Emancipation Society, we neither intend to do ourselves, 
nor to suffer our clergy to do for us. 


THE GREEK CONSTITUTION AND THE RELIGION OF 
THE KING. 


dhe is a point connected with the Greek question upon 

which hints have been thrown out of an appeal to sup- 
posed treaty obligations restricting the Greeks in the choice of 
their future sovereign. The suggestion has been made that a 
stipulation exists which limits that choice to a member of the 
Greek Church, and that this stipulation can only be waived by 
the unanimous consent of the three Protecting Powers. It may 
save some trouble, and perhaps prevent some mistakes, if attention 
is at once called to the true state of the facts. There is no 
compact, agreement, or treaty in existence under which any Power 
has a right to control or interfere with the free action of the 
Greeks in regard to the religion of the sovereign whom they may 
select. Russia could not find even a pretext for the allegation 
that she is entitled, by virtue of an diplomatic e ment, to 
insist on the profession of the faith of the Greek Church as a 
qualification for the throne. 

The Greek Constitution adopted in 1844 contains a very clear 
and distinct provision on the aie. After settling the Crown on 
Otho, and in failure of his heirs upon his brothers, it declares that 
“every successor to the Greek throne must profess the Eastern 
and Orthodox religion of Christ.” The same Constitution 
provides for the future nomination of a sovereign in the event of 
the failure of all the Bavarian line. It might possibly be contended, 
and with some reason, that the restriction as to religious belief ap- 

lied only to the existing limitation of the Crown—that it was not 
intended to control the choice of the nation in the event of the 
vacancy of the throne. But this is a question entirely for the 
Greeks themselves. The Greeks may not only interpret their own 
Constitution, but they may alter or ye with its provisions. 
If they choose to —— any law which at present requires their 
sovereign to be a member of the Greek Church, itis a matter with 
which neither Russia nor any other foreign Power has the 
slightest right to interfere —just as, if the Knglish nation chose 
to-morrow to repeal the law which prohibits a Roman Catholic 
from being sovereign, no foreign Power could claim the right of 
insisting on the retention of that law. 

It is quite true that, in 1853, this provision of the Greek Con- 
stitution was recognised in a treaty by the three Protecting Powers, 

ut in such a manner as to afford the clearest 
acknowledgment of the right of the Greek nation to regulate 
the succession to their own Crown. In the year 1832 the 
three Powers, authorized by the Greek nation, had offered the 
er to Prince Otho. His father, the King of Bavaria, 
accepted that sovereignty for him, on condition that the succession 
of the Crown, in default of his heirs, should be settled on his 
brothers. The Greek nation assented to this at, and 
it was embodied in a convention between the Powers 
and the King of Bavaria on the 7th of May, 1832, by which 
the Crown of Greece was settled on Otho and his brothers. 
We pointed out, in a former paper, that no provision was 
made for the event of the extinction of the line of all the 
Bavarian princes. The devolution of the Crown in that 
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his proclamation and policy. Besides, if they felt themselves con- | done. He is bound by an oath to uphold the Federal Constitu- 
strained to plunge into the domestic concerns of other countries, | tion —a Constitution which, rightly or wrongly, guarantees slavery, 
instead of contenting themselves with the simple work of edifying | and surrounds it with all sorts of sanctions. That Constitution 
their own flocks, we see no reason why they should not have a, Mr. Lincoln has violated by an arbitrary act of power as unconsti- 
fling at the Pope and his domestic Government — at the internal | tutional and illegal as ever disgraced the tyranny of N — — that 
policy of the kingdoms of Dahomey and Japan — at the crisis of ' oath Mr. Lincoln has foresworn. And for these acts of combined 
the Greek revolution or the interference of France in Mexico, The | tyranny and perjury the Church is to bless him, and to pray for 
First of January may or may not form the commencement of a his success. A this we say on the hypothesis that Mr. Lincoln is 
new era in American history; but the eras of American history a sincere Abolitionist and an honest fanatic. But the reverse is the 
are no concern for the British pulpit. If the English clergy, at , fact. He has repeatedly avowed his conviction that unconditional 
the dictation of the London Emancipation Society, did in any case | emancipation of the Southern slaves would be wholly inoperative. 
“ specially remember the bondsmen of the Southern States” in their | Within three weeks of his Proclamation he expressed this senti- 
Lar fpr and pulpits last far rap we trust that the English laity | ment to the Chicago deputation. He had previously proposed 
will also remember their spiritual guides, and give them some very | plans for buying the slaves, and he has subsequently proposed plans 
significant hints about minding their own business. But the sug- | for emancipating forty years hence those whom he had already 
gestion that the clergy have in any single case yielded to this seubhanaet te be free on the first of January. This is, of course, the 
monstrous piece of dictation, is one for which we ought to | very imbecility of dishonesty; but it is what we are asked to be 
apologize. thankful for as the way of Providential guidance. In this matter of 
However, though probably not one clergyman in a thousand | slavery, as in most other matters, Mr. Lincoln has no mind and no 
read this ey before consigning it to the rubbish-basket, convictions. We believe, with the Emancipation Society, that the 
the Pastoral of the London Emancipation Society is worth a first of January is “a day unusually worthy of mas on the 
moment’s consideration. What it amounts to is this:—To offer | part of the great religious communities of England,” ut for reasons 
thanksgiving to Almighty God that He has moved the heart of | very different from hen presented by Messrs. Evans and Chesson. 
Mr. Abraham Lincoln to “declare slavery to be abolished in the | It is asa day of warning rather than of example—of warning to the 
Rebel States,” and to pray for the success of his Emancipation 
Proclamation. We pass over the little fact that, for all practical 
purposes a that of mischief, the Proclamation has been 
virtually abandoned by the scheme which postpones the deliverance 
of the slave to the safe era of A.D. 1900. Bat if the Proclamation 
were really anything but as much paper, what does it mean? It 
means an invitation to a servile war. It means that Abraham 
| 
| 
| | 
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event was a matter to be settled by the Greeks themselves, in 
the exercise of their rights as a sovereign and independent State. 
But the important point to observe is that this Convention con- 
tained no restriction whatever as to the religion of the sovereign. 
The Crown of Greece was entailed unconditionally on the Roman 
Catholic Princes of the House of Bavaria. In 1844, when the 
Constitution was adopted, the heir presumptive was a Roman 
Catholie, and had, according to the Convention of 1832 and the 
existing lew of Greece, a right to succeed to the throne without 
changing his religious profession. 

The enactment of the constitutional provision was, therefore, a 
‘ill of exelusion” against the King’s brother, the heir presump- 
tive to the throne. If Otho had died, and his brother had adhered 
to the faith of his fathers, the throne would have been vacant, and 
the provisions of the Constitution as to the election of a sovereign 
would have come into force. This was virtually changing the 
suecession to the throne, and setting aside the unconditional 
limitgtion in favour of the princes of Bavaria, which had been 
settled by the Convention of 1832. But the Constitution was 
legally enacted, and no one denied that the provision as to the 
religion of the sovereign was one perfectly within the power of 
the Greek nation to adopt. The Protecting Powers had settled 
the line of succession; but having done so, and having erected 
Greece into an independent sovereignty, they had left that suc- 
cession, like all other internal matters, to be regulated or altered by 
the supreme legislative power of the State. ‘To prevent any ap- 
parent inconsistency between the provisions of the Constitution and 
the unconditional limitations of the Convention, the Protecting 
Powers solemnly recognised the former as the law of Greece. This 
was done in a formal treaty, to which the King of Bavaria was 
made a party, as he had already been to the Convention of 1832. 
The rights which the Princes of Bavaria had acquired under the 
Convention were declared to be subject to the condition which 
the Greeks thought proper to impose. The words of this treaty 
which was entered into at London, on November 20, 1853, are 
remarkable. They are:— 

The Princes of the House of Bavaria entitled under the Convention of 1832 
and under the Hellenic Constitution to sueceed to the throne of Greece, in the 
event of King Otho dying without direct and legitimate posterity, cannot 
ascend the throne of Greece unless they conform to article 40 of the Hellenic 
constitution, which is as follows :— 

Every successor to the Crown of Greece must profess the religion of the 
Orthodox Greek Church. 


There could not be 2 more explicit recognition of the right of 
the Greek nation to impose whatever condition they thought 
proper on the succession to their Crown. But even this recogni- 
tion of the restriction is cautiously limited to the case of the 
Princes of Bavaria, obviously because this was the only case with 
which the Protecting Powers could be supposed to have any- 
thing to do. They had conferred on those princes an unconditional 
right tothe succession tothe throne; they acknowledged the authority 
by which the Greeks had modified their act ; but beyond this they 
did not presume to interfere. The act of the Greek Legislature in 
framing the restriction, except so far as it affected the Convention 
of 1832, needed neither recognition nor confirmation from them. 
It is, of course, impossible to find in this treaty of 1853 the 
lightest pretext for any interference with the choice of the Greeks 
upon the present occasion. In its express terms it applies only to 
the Princes of Bavaria, and even as to them it is nothing more 
than a recognition of the sovereign right of the Greeks to regulate 
the matter for themselves. It is only in the law of the Constitu- 
tion that any pretence for the restriction of the choice to members 
of the Greek Church can be found. But even if the King to be 
chosen is a “ successor” within the meaning of that law, it is for 
the people themselves to determine whether they will still main- 
tain the exclusion of all but members of the Greek Church, which 
they enaeted in 1844. 

It may be of importance that this should be clearly understood. 
An intimation has appeared in a semi-official journal that “Russia 
is prepared to insist on the observance of the stipulation that the 
sovereign of Greece shall be a member of the Greek Church.” The 
answer is plain and decisive. No such stipulation exists, except in 
the provisions of the Hellenic Constitution, and those provisions 
are solely a matter for the consideration of the Gréeks themselves. 
We cannot help thinking that there is, on the part of the Russian 
diplomatists, 2 manifest wish to shape the language of official 
documents so as to represent Greece as entirely dependent on the 
Three Powers. In the circular of Prince Gortschakoff it is stated 
that — 

A document has been signed by England, France, and Russia, repeating 

the agreement which excludes from the throne of Greece any member of the 
three Protecting Powers; and enacts that it is mutually agreed upon to 
declare as null and void the election of the Duke of Leuchtenberg or Prince 
re should either be called' to the throne by the votes of the Greek 
people. 
This obviously describes a document in which the three Powers 
legislated forGreece. Butin the memorandum signed by the three 
Ministers at Athens, and sent to the Provisional Government, it is 
stated as an agreement— 

That no member of the Tnrperial and Royal families reigning over the 
three protecting States can aecept or wear the Crown of Greeee; and that, 
therefore, neither the Duke nor Prince Alfred can aceept the Crown of Greece 
if offered to them by the Greek people. 


In this there is no attempt at making laws to bind the Greek 


nation. The Queen of England has no power to declare the | 


election of Prince Alfred “null and void,” but she has a perfect 


power and right to decline for him the Crown to which he ig 
elected. The language of the Russian despatch seems studiously 
framed to give a different colouring to the agreement, and to represent 
the Three Powers as arrogating to themselves a right of control over, 
the movements of Greece to which they have no claim. Triflingas 
the distinction may appear, there is a very wide difference between: 
prohibiting the Greeks from electing Prince Alfred, and an intima~ 
tion that, if they do elect him, he will not accept the Crown. In 
the one case, we assume a right to control the actions of the 
Greeks—in the other, we only claim freedom for our own, 

To the right understanding of the present position of the Greek 
question the true key is a complete appreciation of the fact that 
in 1832 Greece was constituted a perfectly independent State, 
The phrase “Protecting Powers” implies no right on the 
part of any of the three Powers to interfere with the internal 
arrangements of Greece. The origin of this phrase is to be 
found in an expression in the protocol of 1831 and the Con- 
vention of 1832, which declares that Greece shall be inde~ 
pendent under the guarantee of the three Powers, “sur la 
garantie.” But in both these instruments it is declared, in the. 
most explicit terms, that Greece was to enjoy “all the political 
rights consequent upon absolute independence.” In the very in- 
strument by which, in 1832, the three Powers made Otho king of 
Greece they inserted a distinct statement that they were authorized 
to do so by a solemn act of the Greek nation. Every diplomatic: 
agreement has been framed with the most careful exclusion of every- 
thing that might be inconsistent with the most absolute indepen- 
dence of the Greek Legislature. We are dealing in this paper only 
with the question of international right. There is not in existence a 
treaty or document which gives to any foreign nation a legal right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Greece. It may be that the 
position of the three Powers in relation to the original establish- 
ment of the Greek kingdom may give them a moral right to offer 
advice with authority. It maybe said that general interests might 
in this, as in other cases, call for an interference even with the action. 
of an independent State. But let it be clearly understood that 
Greece is entitled to all the privileges of an independent State—that 
no engagement exists which authorizes, much less binds, any other- 
nation to control her actions. In point of international law we 
have no more right to dictate to Greece in relation to the filling of” 
her vacant throne, than we had to prescribe to France the mode 
in which she was to replace the deposed dynasty of Louis Philippe. 
Interference in the Greek revolution must be justified, if justified 
at all, upon other grounds than a reference to compacts, or a sw 
= reservation of any right of legislation in the “ ing 

-owers,” There is not a shadow of pretence for a claim on the 
part of any of the Powers to dictate to her what shall be the reli-- 
gion of her future King. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


— colony of Nova Scotia has set on foot a humble imitation 
of one of the most remarkable customs of the United States. 
The elamorous celebrations of the anniversary of the establishment’ 
of the Union by their neighbours suggested to the inhabitants of 
Halifax to commemorate, in rather less boastful language, the 

foundation of that city in 1749. It was not desired to enco 


4th ot July ceremonies; but it was thought that an annual 
commemoration of the settlement of the province of Nova Seotia 
might be useful by promoting a feeling of loyalty to the Parent 
State, by familiarizing the colonists with their past history, and b 
exciting an interest in those natural resources the value of whi 
has been scarcely appreciated as it deserves. 

We have before us the address — for the author wisely declines 
to call it an oration —which was delivered by Mr. R. G. Hali- 
burton on the 21st of last June, being the one hundred and thir-- 
teenth anniversary of the foundation of Halifax. The subject-matter: 
of this address is the rise and progress of a colony which, although 
neither populous nor a has always claimed the distinction: 
of being pre-eminently loyal. Perhaps all colonial history may 
appear to some minds little better than a chronicle of small beer.. 
We can fancy the self-complacent citizen of New England. 
perusing with indulgent pity the speech in which the subjects 
| of the British Crown in Nova Scotia are congratulated on their 
| dependence, and are bidden to hope that, if they will work 

hard and long, they may at some distant day almost equal the 
| present material prosperity of their neighbours. Perhaps he 
would kindly call to mind that a poet who wrote in unimproved 
English has referred to “ the short and simple annals of the poor” 
as not wholly unworthy of the attention of the great and ri It 
would be too much to expect that he should consider poverty, 
united to energy and virtue, as deserving an address or even an. 
oration, equally with a combination of numbers, wealth, arrogance,. 
and imbecility; or that he should conceive it possible that Nova 
Scotia, although slow in growth, may ultimate y attain to a more. 
vigorous development than New England. No doubt the spectacle 
of a colony congratulating itself upon a mere colonial past and 
future, and delighting to meditate on its privileges as a humble 
member of a great empire, must be grievously painful to the elevated 
| Republican mind; but as one American political system has 
| yesulted so disastrously, it is not unnatural for observers in the Old. 

World to look with increased interest and even confidence upon 
another. At any rate, a public demonstration of the loyalty of a- 
| colony is gratifying to the feelings of the Parent State, and-an™ 


that spirit of self-laudation which Americans display in their 
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address which speaks that loyalty cannot be distasteful reading 
dhere in England. 
The peninsula of Nova Scotia is said to have been first discovered 
by the Cabots, Venetian mariners resident in England under 
enry VII. Possession was afierwards taken on behalf of the 
English Crown, but the first permanent colony was planted by 
the French. In the wars between the two Powers it was the 
asual fate of Acadia, as the French called it, to be conquered by 
the English and restored. But by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, 
it was finally ceded to the English, and it may, therefore, be 
ed as a compensation, not ‘but inadequate, 
for the blood and treasure which this country lavished upon 
the campaigns of Marlborough. The existence of this Acedien 
pulation of English subjects with French sympathies resulted 
jn events which gave a deeply melancholy character to the history 
of Nova Scotia. After the English had tried for about forty 
to live beside the French settlers, the former determined to 
expel the latter. The conduct of the English authorities and 
settlers in this matter has been often and eloquently denounced 
as an unsurpassed example of cold-blooded selfishness and 
eruelty. But we cannot Ae that the defence which 
is offered for the colony in this address goes far to exculpate it. 
The Acadians were visited by Jesuit priests who, under the cloak 
of their sacred character, acted as eflicient emissaries of the French 
“Governor of Canada. We know that, whether France and England 
were at war or peace in Europe, they were always virtually at war 
in America. The French were more clever at influencing savages 
than the English, and it was contrived that the Indians should 
harass the English settlers in Nova Scotia, so as to promote the 
policy of the French authorities, while doing no act which those 
authorities could not disavow. It was believed by the English 
that their French neighbours furnished information to guide the 
Indians in their forays, and it was known that they took pleasure 
in their success. When settlers could not venture into the woods 
to collect fuel without risk of life, they were not likely to be 
scrupulous in the measures which they took either against avowed 
enemies, or those who covertly assisted them. Ultimately, in 
1755, the Acadians were expelled suddenly, and, as we can 
scarcely doubt, pitilessly. But, however lamentable was this 
people’s fate, the French Government, which ceded the colony and 
continued to practise upon its loyalty, appears to have been chiefly 
answerable for the losses and sufferings which befell them. The 
share of England in accomplishing that fate would be judged least 
harshly by those who can most vividly conceive what it is to live 
‘and move in hourly terror of the tomahawk and scalping-knife. 


The occupation of the valuable harbour and military post of 
Halifax by a band of settlers in 1749, was conducted by the 
English Government under a full sense of the importance of the 
operation. It was, indeed, the most decisive step which could 

n be taken towards the establishment of English power in 
North America. Money was freely spent in fostering the early 
growth of Halifax, and the increase of its population was sought 
to be secured by the appointment of an official midwife. When 
the older colonies revolied, Nova Scotia remembered that she bad 
been pact: by the arms and nurtured by the purse of England, 
and she remained faithful to her allegiance. ‘The only circum- 
Stance that might have tended to influence her destiny the other 
way, was that a body of the most energetic of the early settlers 
came from New England. But these settlers were outnumbered 
by lish, Scotch, and Germans, and the sentiments which would 
naturally possess them were not powerful enough to change the 
direction of the aggregate of colonial feeling. We cannot help 
suspecting, too, that there must have been profitable contracts to 
be got at Halifax during the war of American independence; and 
colonists, even of Bostonian origin, would not be wholly insen- 
sible to the advantages of remaining loyal, and supplying the 
King’s troops with beef. The colony, however, owed to the 
American war one of the best elements of its population. “The 
most valuable emigrants were the Loyalists, a large proportion of 
whom were gentlemen of the first position in the old colonies, who 
—— sacrificing their property, and wandering away to Nova 

tia, to seek amid an unbroken forest a home and a grave 
under the English flag.” The town of Shelburne, founded by 
these Loyalists, is now deserted and almost swallowed up in that 
forest which has reappropriated the conquest made from it by 
ardent but ill-sustained exertions. If many of these Loyalists 
sank, as is stated, into poverty, it is open to question whether the 
colony gained as much by their advent as this address assumes. 
Nevertheless, the spirit in which they emigrated will always 
command respect in England; and wherever a colony reckons 
their descendants among its people, that colony, although 

haps it may be poor and unprogressive, will be counted 

discerning Englishmen among the choicest jewels of their 
Sovereign’s crown. If, as is said in this address, “the sacrifices 
made by these Loyalists have been forgotten by Englishmen, and 
almost by ourselves,” it is a sufficient apology, if any were needed, 
for the address, that it commemorates them. The Loyalists were 
jomed after the war by other settlers who were something 
more than | The disbanded soldiers of the English King 
‘would be likely to transmit to their descendants some portion of 
the hostile spirit which they had imbibed in their years of conflict 
With revolutionists. Veterans of the American, and also of the 
German, wars brought their traditions of military obedience 
to the Crown to swell the force of that sentiment which is still 
strong enough to provoke the contemptuous pity of Republicans 


by the pleasure which it takes in the title of “the loyal colony of 
Nova Scotia.” 

The pedigree of Nova Scotia might well be called, by compari- 
son with some other colonies, aristocratic. But, as sometimes 
happens to individuals, nobility of birth is here found united with 
scautiness of means. The loyal colony is neither populous nor 
wealthy. ‘Ihe rate of increase of its inhabitants is diminishing, 
and the state of agriculture is not such as to do justice to the 
great capabilities of the soil. In the midst of the finest fisheries 
in the world, its fishermen are ignorant helpless paupers. Looking 
to education, it appears that a third of the population cannot 
write, although the whole of it s votes. An address 
which admits these shortcomings stands in advantageous contrast 
to the monotonous self-laudation of the 4th of July orations of 
the neighbouring Republic. The Nova Scotians have to confess 
to many deficiencies in themselves, but the natural advantages 
of the country in which they dwell may claim from their spokes- 
man unreserved praise. ‘The agricultural capabilities of the pro- 
vince are unsurpassed. Nova Scotia, hitherto supposed to be onl 
able to rear fir-trees, sent the best oats to the International Exhi- 
bition. Her apples and potatoes also were almost unrivalled. 
Unhappily, the mention of potatoes recalls to the mind a fable 
under which the author of Sam Sici: reproved the laziness of the 
Nova Scotians. A native of that country was represented as 
saying that he liked hoeing potatoes better than any other sort of 
work, and he would rather die than do that. Allowing for the 
difference between a lively satire and a serious address, our two 
authorities agree pretty closely as to what is wanting to make 
Nova Scotia prosperous. That some natives of that country are 
energetic is shown by the example of Sir Samuel Cunard, 
who established the existing line of Transatlantic steamers. 
But there are others who appear contented to go on 
as their fathers did before them, having not even a dim conception 
of what is meant by social progress, and still less any persuasion of 
its utility, thinking what they do not know not worth learning, 
and strongly disposed to discourage immigration as tending ulti- 
mately to create such a competition for land as will oblige them or 
their descendants to cultivate it in a less thriftless and lazy 
manner. 

But, however inert may be the spirit of some of its inhabitants, 
the natural advantages of Nova Scotia are too great to allow these 
annual addresses to become chronicles of a merely unprogressive 
history. We hear much of mines of coal, iron, and gold, but the 
most certain source of wealth is the position of the port of Halifax, 
of which the value alike for peace aud war will become more clearly 
demonstrated every year. It is pleasing to believe that the colonial 
character contains elements of sobriety which may enable it to 
endure prosperity without corruption. If the custom of listening 
to an annual speech about themselves is to be adopted, the Nova 
Scotians cannot hear anything better than an exhortation “to 
cultivate those social-and political virtues that make them upright 
men and good citizens, and render them deserving of the bounty 
and the blessings of Heaven.” 


DRURY LANE AT CHRISTMAS. 
W ASHINGTON IRVING, in his Knickerbocker, givesan ac- 
count of alittle obscure Dutch village in the United States, 
where the inhabitants, long after the time of the American Revolu- 
tion, continued to drink the health of Admiral Van Tromp, who 
they believed was still sweeping the British Channel with a broom 
at his mast-head. These good simple folks were no exceptional 
type of humanity; in fact, we are not quite sure that they do not 
represent, though in an exaggerated degree, the majority of mankind. 
In every community the well-informed are only a chosen few; 
but as these few constitute wheat is called society, and almost ex- 
clusively comprise the persons who diffuse their opinions by 
writing and talking, they are exceedingly apt to mistake them- 
selves for the universe. Aristocrat the first converses with Aris- 
tocrat the second, who ‘expounds to him the views of Aristocrat 
the third, and so knowledge moves in an aristocratic circle, into 
which the thoughts, feelings, and prejudices which lie beyond it 
only occasionally find an entrance. 
he worldly-wise Londoner is perfectly aware that the patents 
ted some two centuries since to Davenant and Killigrew are 
now virtually abolished—that the theatres in Lane and 
Covent Garden are not in the eyes of the law a whit more 
national than the Victoria, and that they must rely on their own 
merits if they would successfully compete with rivals of more 
recent origin. He also knows that the dignity now enjoyed byCovent 
Garden is wholly unconnected with its ancient privileges, and 
that, as the seat of Italian Opera in the summer, and of English 
Opera in the winter, it is so generally recognised as a lyrical 
establishment that its character as a place for the performance 
of the spoken drama has almost become a matter of history. If 
pursued with questions on the condition of the London theatres, he 
will proceed to state that, although Drury Lane has not so com- 
pletely lost its dramatic character as Covent Garden, it has been 
virtually a “minor” for several years, and would not even be 
named if a discussion arose on the subject of theatrical’ prece- 
dence. The Haymarket seems the legitimate home for comedy; 
the Adelphi is famed for the better class of melodrama; me 
Olympic con its Robson and its elegance of detail; the nermanent 
burlesques at the Strand defy competition ; the respected name of 
Kean still clings to the Princess’s; and the long hopeless St. James’s 
has newly acquired a fashionable reputation. No doubt every one 
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of these houses is by somebody or other preferred to all the rest. 
Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon ; but where is the 
stige, renown, or iality 0} e 
wise in the accomplished Londoner ; 
and his utterance fairly expresses the opinion of the circle to 
which he belongs. But there is a population, which could count 
its hundreds to the units of the chosen few, to whom his words, if 
heard —which they are not—would be as the sound of the 
tinkling cymbal. To the inhabitants of the provinces, en 
masse, and to the lower class of Londoners, age A Lane is 
still what it was when it shared with Covent Garden the 
exclusive privilege of representing S are. Indeed, now that 
Covent Garden, by its confirmed lyrical character, has vanished 
from the eyes of, the mob, Drury Lane enjoys an undivided 
dignity which it could not have hoped to attain twenty years ago. 
Let the question of nationality be decided by universal suffrage, 
and it will be found that Drury Lane is as national as ever. Or, as 
this mode of decision may be found difficult by all save the candi- 
dates for Empire, let any gentleman who has theatrical tickets 
to give away ask his housemaid which house she would prefer. 
Her answer will prove her adherence to the ancient belief in patent 
theatres. 
Granted that Drury Lane is the national theatre, what is the 
national drama? Comedy never found favour with the masses, and 
edy has almost ceased to exist in central London, save when 
Mr. Charles Kean comes to fill a star-engagement. To the multi- 
tude the national drama is the pantomime, associated as it is with the 
only national holiday, Christmas; and at Christmas the nationality 
of tes Lane is most conspicuous. Mr, E. T. Smith, though his 
a of dramatic literature was probably neither very extensive 
nor very profound, was shrewd enough to detect one peculiarity 
of the English nation ; and, caring little what was done with his 
theatre during nine months of the year, resolved that at Christmas 
his house should be the capital of the pantomimic world. More- 
over, guided by a happy instinct or ae advised, he contrived 
the exact sort of pantomime that was likely to please his multi- 
tudinous patrons. He knew that a short, neat, elegant entertain- 
ment was not to their taste, and that for his purpose, simplicity 
would be as much out of place in a Christmas pantomime as in a 
Christmas pudding. Something large, long, and even ponderous 
was desirable. The multitude likes to have enough fun for its 
money, and has no notion of extending to its amusements that 
rinciple of early closing by which it would limit its hours of toil. 
enic effects of the most gorgeous character were indispensable, 
but there was no occasion that the magnificence should be sus- 
tained; indeed, points of splendour are rendered only the more 
striking by the juxtaposition of a foil. Hence, that pervading 
character of cleanliness and brightness which is found in holiday 
entertainments at other houses was not visible at Drury Lane ; but 
Mr. W. Beverley’s magical creations blazed out with unrivalled 
lustre amid a general appearance of economy. The late Mr. Bunn 
formulized the doctrine that the London public will not be drawn 
by a generally good performance, but requires some insulated point 
of attraction, and that, if this be established, minor details may be 
comparatively neglected. Sadly heretical as such a doctrine must 
appear to all unworldly lovers of art, the Dundreary mania proves 
t it is not absolutely fallacious, even when applied to net ne 
of the higher class ; and @ fortiori, it is applicable to the masses. It 
found a steady disciple in Mr. E. T, Smith, who was reckless in his 
liberality when providing for the magnificence of his “ transforma- 
tion scene,” but evidently did not care to spend his money where 
he did not perceive an obvious chance of an equivalent 
return. Mechanical ingenuity, save as an expedient for 
producing splendour, is little heeded by a general audience, and 
therefore he showed but small inclination to produce those elaborate 
“tricks” which were so important in the pantomimes brought out 
by Mr. Charles Kemble and Mr. Macready. But he knew per- 
fectly well the value of a sort of personal fmniliari between the 
Clown and his spectators, and therefore he always took care to secure 
a popular favourite for the chief pantomimic character, ‘Though his 
“comic business,” or harlequinade, did not maintain that ascend- 
ancy over his “introductions” that we find in pantomimes of the 
oldest school, they were not reduced to comparagive nullity, nor 
was his Clown merely an accomplished gymnast. Harry Boleno 
—the very employment of the Christian name is significant — was 
recognised at Drury Lane as a “funny fellow” in a manner that 
—. could not be paralleled at any other Cispontine theatre. 
Mr. E. T. Smith was also fortunate in his author. Though, 
among the various persons who combine their talents for the pro- 
duction of a pantomime, the least share of celebrity usually falls to 
the dramatist—save when, like Mr. Byron, he writes introductions 
that are virtually independent burlesques—there is no doubt that, 
Judged by the classical standard of M Goose, Mr. E. L. Blanchard 
is the most legitimate writer of pantomime. Mother Goose com- 
mences among a set of personages of humble rural condition, 
and the opening scenes convey a moral against avarice. Mr. 
Blanchard, though he has to write an introduction about eight 
times as long as that of the ancient work, proceeds on exactly the 
same principle, His scene lies almost invariably among the cot- 
tagers of England, and, whenever he can, he points a homely moral. 
Splendour is forced upon him by the modern fashion that impera- 
tively demands a ballet, backed by a grand scene, in the middle of 
the introduction, but it does not afiect his general plan, and as 
soon as the glittering grotto has slipped away, we are brought back 


tale, the gluttonous propensities with which he is endowed by 
nursery tradition were recorded on purpose to show the conversion 
of the voracious bumpkin into an aspirant after intellectual 

and the nursery rhyme swelled into a didactic drama on the theme 
of popular education. This year, in a pantomime which combines 
the prose legend of Goody with the pathetic ballad of 
“Pussy’s in the Well,” and the semi-dramatic poem, “ Who 
Killed Cock Robin?” the principles of cruelty and kindness 
towards the brute creation are embodied in the persons of Tomm 
Green and Johnny Stout, and the fate of Cock Robin is conn 
with that morbid desire to slaughter small birds which has 
recently attracted the serious attention of the French Govern- 
ment. 

Closely as the introduction of a pantomime may seem to border 
on the region of modern burlesque, the boundary-line is never 
crossed by Mr. E. L. Blanchard. en an introduction is written 
by Mr. i Byron (for instance), one generally feels that the author 
is still at his ordinary work, although his last scene will be 
followed by the appearance of Harlequin and Clown. But Mr.. 
Blanchard burlesques nothing; he does not produce a 
that a burlesque actor could turn to account; he does not even 
approach the pleasantry of those elegant féeries fantastiques in the 
composition of which Mr. Planché is an undoubted master. Though 
the days are gone by when the actors in the harlequinade sustained 
the characters in the introduction, he writes just as if his chief 
comic personage were enacted by the future Clown. The subjects 
he selects are rather comical than picturesque, and the droll masks 
are as appropriate to his oppressive squires, and his rustic num- 
skulls, as the large heads were to the figures that filled the slides 
of magic lanterns in the time when people had not thought of 
making the optical toy a vehicle for instruction. And he is con- 
sistently followed up by the inventors of the various scenes in the 
comic business, who are usually members of the pantomime 
company. As we have already observed, the modern harlequinades 
of vay Lane have never been remarkable for ingenious and 
elaborate transformations, and the jokes will therefore appear 
to the fastidious seekers for novel effects worn-out and com- 
mon-place. Nevertheless, the Clown is a humourist, who 
affords satisfaction by disporting himself in scenes that bear 
immediate reference to the leading topics of the day, and is thus 
the legitimate descendant of the Clown in Mother Goose—a panto- 
mime which, if we may judge from the book published by Mr. 
—_ by no means abounded in mechanical contrivances. 

r. Falconer, who has recently become the lessee of Drury 
Lane, and, auspice Nelson, has decorated his house from to 
bottom in the style of Louis XIV., treads as nearly as ible in 
the footsteps of Mr. E. T, Smith, Messrs. Grieve and Telbin doing 
the work that was formerly done by Mr. W. Beverley. We have 
again the big pantomime, with its double company, its Blanchard 
and its Boleno, its army of ballet-dancers, and its grand effect at 
the end of the introduction, although a stationary view of the 
International Exhibition is made to take the place of the gradually- 
developed “ transformation-scene,” on which, of late years, such 

at pains have been bestowed. However, the addition of Miss 

ydia Thompson to his pantomimic force is a great advance on 
his predecessors. A charming representative of coquettish beauties, 
and unrivalled as a dancer of characteristic pas, she is the very 
person to appear as the chief figure in the introduction to a 
pantomime. 

The crowd that attended Drury Lane on Boxing-day — d 
hilarious, and boisterous —is said to have exceeded in numeri 
strength the throng assembled on any previous occasion. There is 
no difficulty in believing this, as the attractions of a thoroughly- 
renovated edifice were added to those of a new pantomime, 


REVIEWS. 


BORROW’S WILD WALES.* 


F a man, knowing the language of the country, walks through s 
large district, and talks to everybody he meets, it is impossible 
that he should not pick up some things worth remembering, pos- 
sibly even worth putting down in a book. But that is no reason 
why he should fill three volumes with a minute account of ev 
where that he went and everybody that he fell in with, all the 
twaddle he talked himself, and all the twaddle that was talked to 
him, and above all, of the quantity of good and bad ale which he 
swallowed in the course of his rambles. It is not to be denied 
that, here and there in the course of Mr. Borrow’s Welsh 
he fell in with some things which are amusing in themselves, 
some which throw light on the state of things in the country. 
There is perhaps, in his volumes, matter out of which a sen- 
sible and well-informed writer might have put together a short 
article. But in the hands of Mr. Borrow everything is spun out 
to a wearisome length by the dullest repetitions and by the silliest 
egotism. He seems to fancy that the whole world must be 
interested in knowing everything he does — his going out and his 
coming in, how and where he ate, drank, and slept, and all the 
silly things which he said and heard in the course of the day. If 
he likes thus to turn himself inside out, he has a perfect right to 
do so, provided no one else is obliged to come and look on; 
but it is rather too bad when he insists on trotting out his 


* Wild Wales: its P Language, and Scenery. By George Borrow. 


into the region of village beldams, ploughboys, stewards and 
coquettes, When Jack Horner was the princleel figure in the 
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innocent wife and step-daughter after the same fashion. Patterns, 
as he describes them, of all the domestic virtues, why should they 
thus be stuck in a book, the victims of the scribbling weakness of 
their natural guardian? We do not doubt that the young lady 
has as many good qualities as her step-father tells us — that she 
understands conchology and botany, and can play on the real Spanish 
* empe But of what possible interest are these domestic facts to 

e world in general? Who cares to know that Henrietta stayed 
here and ate this, while Mr. Borrow went there and ate that? 
Who cares to know how some or all of the family party went to 
tea at the parsonage at Llangollen? Mr. Borrow’s overweening 
love of prating must have utterly overcome every feeling of 
common good taste before he could put forth three volumes, of 
which a large portion consists of such important pieces of informa- 
tion as we have just quoted. 

Mr. Borrow’s main object in going into Wales seems to have 
been to astonish the Welshmaon with the sight of an Englishman 
who could speak Welsh. The accomplishment is certainly not a 
very common one; still it is not absolutely confined to Mr. Borrow. 
There can be no doubt that, in order really to understand the 
condition of the Welsh people, an Englishman familiar with 
Welsh would have great advantages over any one else. A mere 
Saxon can never get more than a superficial knowledge of many 
things. A native, on the other hand, is either misled by pro- 
vincial enthusiasm, or, if he overcomes this temptation, he is 

t to run into the other extreme of needlessly depreciating 
his own country. A sensible Englishman, with Mr. Borrow’s 
rare accomplishment, might do some real good, and might get to 
the bottom of a many things which are beyond either 
Welsh Eisteddfodists or English Commissioners. But Mr. 
Borrow made no such use of his advantages. The 
main purpose to which he puts his Welsh is to take some 
Welsh peasant or public-house keeper, and enjoy his perplexity 
at hearing Welsh from one who is clearly not a Wilinee. 
Sometimes, indeed, the joke is that the North Welshmen 
think Mr. Borrow must be a South Welshman, and then his 
delight boils over. Next comes a little theological discussion. 
Mr. Borrow, like Monkir and Nekir, questions the Welshman 
concerning his creed. The Welshman, of course, is commonly a 
Dissenter, while Mr. Borrow everywhere professes himself to be a 
zealous Churchman. His Churchmanship, however, does not kee 
him from the lowest and most ignorant abuse of the Pope and 
that concerns him, in season and out of season. When he 
comes across a ruined abbey or a desecrated church, his 
happiness is great indeed. He has always a Welshman or two 

y to hear him pour forth a torrent of vulgar reviling of all 
who had once lived and worshipped in it. With this sort of 
ignorance and prejudice, one is not surprised to find Mr. Borrow 
repeating the outrageous calumny that the massacre of the 
monks of Bangor Iscoed by a heathen king of Northumberland was 
done at the instigation of the person whom he speaks of as “ the 
monk Austin.” Yet, with Mr. Borrow’s Protestant zeal, he 
is not ashamed to allow a number of Irishmen to take him for a 
Roman Catholic priest, and, in that character, to pronounce a 
mock blessing over them. "We must confess that this, and one or 
two other stories in the book, somewhat stagger our faith. What, 
for instance, are we to say to the “church cat” of Llangollen? A 
former vicar leaves behind him a cat; the dogs and cats of the 
incoming vicar chase her from the vi ; all Llangollen per- 
secutes the cat for, seemingly, a long while, simply for having 
been the cat of a Church of England parson ; yet the cat survives, 
and is delivered and adopted by Mr. Borrow. If this is a fact, we 
can only explain it by the old dogma of Herodotus, that Usia 
aphyuara karadapBave rov¢ aitobpoug. 

Out of this kind of stuff Mr. Borrow has, by a wonderful feat 
of book-making, ccentrived to spin three volumes. The first 
few of ‘his adventures among the Welshmen yield a 
faint kind of amusement. One or two cases of perplexity at Mr. 
Borrow’s speaking Welsh, and one or two disputations as to the 
es ag merits of church and chapel, might have been all very 
well; but, coming over and over again, with the faintest shades of 
difference between one conversation and another, the whole 
becomes one of the most wearisome things which we ever came 
across. Throughout, Mr. Borrow goes, not to learn from the 
natives, but to show himself off before them—to enjoy their 
amazement at finding that he knows as much or more than them- 
selves about some local bard or other sublime genius, unluckily 
doomed to blush unseen in some out-of-the-way corner of 
Anglesey or Caernarvonshire. In one place only, as far as we 
can remember, does he seem to have been seized with a fit 
of modesty. He stood by in silence while his guide showed him 
the tomb of some quite different people as that of Owen Tudor 
and his wife Queen Katharine. In short, the only thing which 
at all pleads in Mr. Borrow’s behalf is his invincible good 
humour, which must be allowed to be some set-off against his 
perpetual twaddle and self-display. He never loses his temper, 
except in the presence of monastic remains. 

e two thi of the most 
interesting parts of the i are ost wholly passed over 
Mr. Borrow. One class of minds will be attracted by the hd 


- quities of all sorts, primeval and medieval; another by the 


prodigious development of wealth, industry, and tion, 
which, within the present century, has converted as moors 
and mountains into some of the busiest parts of the island. 
Different of the Principality—sometimes, indeed, the same 
parts—will supply either the historical or the practical inquirer 


with the oldest and newest things which he can possibly want. 
And, of course, old and new alike may be ang made the 
object of rationa! study. But on Mr. Borrow old and new alike 
are equally lost. He had got his head too full of bards and that 
sort of thing to be capable of any scientific study of primeval 
antiquities. He goes about asking for Druids’ altars, by which we 
are driven to suppose Se Aa this time of day, he means crom- 
lechs. Medisval antiquities he professedly dislikes ; though he can- 
didly records the better taste of his wife and his step-daughter. They 
admired Valle Crucis Abbey; while to him all such places savoured 
too much of the Pope. When he does, now and then, attempt to 
describe a church or a castle, the ignorance he displays is perfectl 
ludicrous. After describing the tower of Wrexham church, he ad 
that “the nave is to the east,” as if he would more naturall 
ae looked for it somewhere else. His — account = Sow 
Wales, especially Glamo and Monmouthshire, is utterly sw 
ficial. A to for the wonderful 
of the district as he does for its _——. Nearly all he finds to 
say about Swansea, for instance, is that its neighbourhood is like 
Pandemonium; while near Merthyr his chief discovery is a 
“ diabolical structure.” In fact, “Satanic” and “diabolical” are 
his common epithets for everything which he sees in the mining 
districts. With this very intelligent view of things he hurries 
from Swansea to Chepstow, stopping at Caerphilly, Caerwent, 
Newport, and one or two other places, but leaving Cardiff and 
Llandaff out. Neither the old Cathedral nor the modern Dock 
need lament the omission, if Mr. Borrow could find nothing better 
to say about them than he says about things old and new in other 


laces. 

r To do justice, however, to Mr. Borrow, we must add that he 
cannot fairly be set down among the professors of the d style. 
He prates and twaddles and says silly things, but he hardly ever 
runs off into fine writing. Yet one of the most offensive character- 
istics of the style comes out as strongly in him as in anybody. No 
one more constantly and more offensively “alludes to individ ad 
The effect in some cases is ludicrous beyond expression. Here is a 
specimen :— 

Connected with the Dee there is a wonderful Druidical legend to the 
following effect. The Dee springs from two fountains, high up in Merioneth- 
shire, called Dwy Fawr and Dwy Fach, or the great and little Dwy, whose 
waters pass through those of the lake of Bala without mingling with them, 
and come out at its northern extremity. These fountains had their names 
from two individuals, Dwy Fawr and Dwy Fach, who escaped from the 
Deluge, when all the rest of the human race were drowned, and the passing 
of the waters of the two fountains through the lake, without being con- 
founded with its flood, is emblematic of the salvation of the two individuals 
from the Deluge, of which the lake is a type. 

Such is a three-volume book on a subject on which much #4 
be said, by an author whose writings seem to have met with a 
certain kind of popularity. But it is an ill-wind which blows 
nobody any good, and we may thank even Mr. Borrow for correct- 
ing one vulgar error. Popular belief looks upon Wales as a land 
fuller of goats than of men. Mr. Borrow evidently left East- 
Anglia fully expecting to find it so, and he has recorded his disap- 
pointment in his book. In truth, now-a-days at least, the goat is 
not a Welsh, but an Irish beast. It is the affection for the pig 
that is common to both branches of the Celtic race. 


THE STEPHENSONS.* 

T= third volume of Mr. Smiles’ Lives of the Engineers illus- 
trates forcibly enough the capabilities and the defects of his 
subject in a literary point of view. By an ment which 
was almost necessitated by the circumstances of their lives, the 
Robert Stephenson have been com- 
bined in a single narrative. It so happens that the one life had 
in it all the romantic elements which give fascination to this 
kind of composition, while the other, notwithstanding the great 
achievements which it includes, was singularly deficient in bio- 
hical as distinguished from professional and scientific interest. 
artly, perhaps, from this striking contrast between the men and 
their position, but to some extent we suspect from lack of materials, 
the author has sketched the life of Robert Stephenson with a 
flagging and ineffective hand, while all that relates to the great 
originator of our railway system is told with the same spirit 
which gave so great a charm to the life of Brindley when 
the first volume of the series — Another explanation 
of the contrast we have noti may be suggested by the 
fact that the life of George Stephenson, of which the present 
volume is for the most & reproduction, was the earliest 
essay of the author upon the subject which he has made his 
own; but we should be sorry to think that Mr. Smiles is 
wearying in his self-im task, although it must be admitted 

that the interest and vivacity of his biographies have graduall 
declined as his work p It is certainly true that the life 
of a modern civil engineer is little adapted for a popular bio- 
graphy, while that of one of the pioneers of the science is the 
subject of all others with which an author would desire to deal; 
but this is one of the incidental disadvantages of the serial form 
of composition which Mr. Smiles has not without excellent 
reasons adopted. The untrained engine-man working his way up 
until he become the representative as well as the originator of 
the railway enterprise of the world, presents many points of com- 
ison with the old millwright who founded the canal system of 
land ; and in both lives there is an absorbing human interest, 


* Lives of the Engineers. Vol. III. By Samuel Smiles. London: J. Murray. 
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quite a) from professional matters. Nothing of this kind | 
was to be found in the life of Robert Stephenson, or if it was | 
there Mr. Smiles has not succeeded in bringing it out. The path | 
of the younger Stephenson was cleared before him. In the earlier 
ed of his career he was simply the intelligent assistant of his 
ther, while, in its later stage, ho was but turning to good account | 
the qualities which his father had cultivated in him, and making | 
ase of the opportunities which he had gained by the fame and | 
influence of old George Stephenson. The father to make his | 
own road through life, and he did so in spite of all opposition and | 
difficulty with a force of enterprise, skill, and good, sturdy pugnacity | 
that have rarely been equalled. The son found the road prepared for | 
him ; and brillant as some of his own achievements were, they | 
belong toa different order from those which will make George | 
Stephenson’s name remembered as long as railways and loco- | 
motives exist. 
The characteristics which come out most strongly in Mr. Smiles’s | 
life of the elder Stephenson are his readiness of resource and his 
indomitable perseverance, in spite, if not in consequence, of oppo- | 
sition. His want of instruction made it, in the first instance, ten 
times as laborious a task for him to master any subject as it would 
have been to one who had been taught how and where to find the 
results of what others had already done. But the knowledge 
acquired by thus feeling his own way in the dark was fruitful in 
proportion to the labour that it cost, and it is not impossible that 
the disadvantages under which he suffered in his early days made 


him essentially a readier and a stronger man than if he had | 


received an abundance of orthodox education, Although he only 
learned to read and write after he had reached the age of eighteen, 
his career had been an education in some respects more eflicacious 
than books could have supplied. If he knew less than those who 
had been more favoured, what he did know was part of himself, in 
a sense in which it could not have been if it had been more easily 
acquired. When he was pondering as a child over the working of 
the tramway before his father’s cottage, when he amused himself 
modelling clay engines and winding-machines, in imitation of 
those used in the neighbouring collieries, when he worked out 
for himself the mystery of mending shoes, and the art of cleaning 
and repairing clocks, when he pulled the engine in his charge to 
ieces, “to get an insight into her” —even when he tried his 
and at egg-hatching and perpetual motion—he was educating his 
character and powers to more purpose than any schoolmaster 
could have done for him ; and though he felt to the last the incon- 
venience of his want of book-learning, he had gained in place of it 
an amount of self-reliance and resource which a more regular 
training might very probably have failed to develope. One of the 
earliest is also one of the simplest and best illustrations of his 
practical inventiveness. While employed in superintending the 
working of a pumping engine, he found that the pipes were con- 
stantly getting choked with the sand from the weil. The same 
difficulty must have occurred, one would suppose, often enough 
from the earliest days of mining and pumping, but no one hit on 
the true remedy until George Stephenson suggested that a tall 
box, or boot, as it is called, should be placed in the well, into 
which the water would flow at a level above the influence of the 
sand. The pipes were accordingly protected by this simple con- 
trivance, and all trouble from the sand was at an end. ‘This was 
a plan so simple and obyious-when once suggested, that it may be 
thought a comparatively small achievement; but it is the type of 
almost all George Stephenson’s inventions. There is a simple way 
of doing most things if a man has only the genius to hit upon it, 
and it was the peculiarity of George Stephenson’s mind that 
the simplest way always did suggest itself to him when once he 
set himself to consider how a difficulty was to be surmounted. 
How much of this faculty depended on natural genius, and how 
much was the fruit of his self-education, it is impossible to say; 
but it is pleasant and not unreasonable to believe that the very 
disadvantages of his early life contributed in some degree to make 
him what he afterwards became. Only very powerful minds can 
reap the genuine fruits of self-training, and only very modest 
minds can escape its evil influences; but George Stephenson was 
both modest and strong, and may have owed a great part of his 
mental vigour and robustness to impediments which hindered his 
early pursuit of knowledge. Perhaps the real turnigg-point in his 
career was the curing of the Killingworth engine, at which all the 
engineers had tried their hands in vain. George Stephenson was 
now twenty-nine years old, and had graduated through the usual 
course of a workman’s career in those parts. He had been first 
corf-bitter, picking stones out of coal at sixpence a day. An 
additional twopence marked his promotion to the honour of 
driving the gin-horse. He thought himself “a made man for 
life” when he earned twelve shillings a week as assistant fireman. 
He had picked up the art of braking an engine, and so gained 
another round on the ladder; he had saved his first guinea, and 
was a married man, with his one son, who was destined to follow 
in his steps, and at the age of twenty-nine he was still a brakes- 
man, earning a pound a week, with no higher ambition than to 
win the rank of a colliery engine-wright. The sick engine at 
Killingworth gave him the opportunity he desired. George Ste- 
henson’s practical eye had detected the faults of the engine when 
in course of construction ; but it was not till she had worked a year 
and “could not keep her jackhead in water,” in spite of all the 
doctoring of the local engine-wrights, that any one thought of the 
brakesman’s opinion. The conversation which led to his employ- 
ment is characteristic. The mine was hopelessly drowned, and 


the engine could make no head against the water, “Could you 


do anything to improve her?” asked a fellow workman. “ 


I could alter her and make her draw; in a week's time from this: 


I could send you to the bottom,” was the confident reply ; and on 
this, as on every other occasion, George Stephenson was as good 
as his word. With his reputation once established as an engine 
doctor, as it had been in earlier times as a shoe doctor and a 

doctor, George Stephenson had all the start that was needed 
to give his powers full play. That he soon found the 
way to improve the ingenious but cumbrous attempts at locomo- 
tives which had been made by Blenkinsop and others, as he had 
improved the unmanageable pumping engine at Killingworth, was 
almost the necessary consequence of the opportunities which his 
new position gave him. His practical self-education, his clearness 
of perception, and his patience, made him so thorough a master of 
all mechanical agencies that it was scarcely pa that he could 
take an engine in hand without finding the way to improve on 
what had been done by his predecessors. [rom the Black Billy 
to the Rocket was just the advance which might have been ex~ 
pected from a man of George Stephenson’s powers. In essence the 


| same as the unsuccessful engines of earlier inventors, the Rocket 


was improved in every mechanical principle almost up to the level 
| of engines which are now at work. The steam blast, which is the 
very breath of the nostrils of a modern engine, seems to have been 
purely and simply George Stephenson’s invention. Others had 
turned the waste steam into the chimney, but in doing so had 
never thought of giving to the jet the upward direction to which 
the whole utility of the blast is due. There has been some con- 
| troversy as to the accuracy of the statement in Mr. Smiles’s first 
| edition, by which he claimed this discovery for his hero; but we 
| think that the fuller discussion which is introduced into the present 
volume will set the question at rest by removing all doubts.as to 
the title of George Stephenson to be recognised as the inventor 
of the simple arrangement without which locomotive travelling 
would never have become a possibility. 

If it is to his early days that we look for the most significant 
evidence of George Stephenson’s genius, the more important period 
of his life, when he carried through the project of the Manchester 
and Liverpool Railway, is that which exhibits in the most striki 
light the irresistible pugnacity and determination without whi 
he and his plans would have been crushed out like those of so 
many ingenious inventors. To be a successful innovator, a sturdy 
will is, perhaps, even more essential than a fertile brain. Stephenson 
| had both, and the fruit of them has been that the whole world 
travels by steam, perhaps, fifty years sooner than it could other- 
wise have hoped to do. If the engineer of the pioneer line had 
| yielded to the urgency even of those who had most faith in hi 
and had allowed his locomotives to be cast aside as unpracti 
machines, and replaced by stationary engines, it might have been 
very long before railway enterprise would have recovered the 
right track. But no browbeating of committees, no scientific 
incredulity shook his faith for an instant. He knew what he 
could do, and, knowing it, he was not the man ito yield to an 
amount of authority and opposition. When he had once prov 
the feasibility of the new mode of travelling, his great work was 
done; and though he showed unfailing originality and resource in 
combating the natural difficulties of every railway which he 
undertook to construct, it is not upon achievements that have 
been rivalled aud surpassed by other engineers that his fame 
must rest. Civil engineers have sometimes assumed to be 
a caste superior to their mechanical brethren. George Ste- 
phenson was successful enough in both branches of the pro- 
fession, but the grand achievement which gives him a niche to 
himself belonged wholly to the self-taught mechanical engineer. 
It was probably the thorough grounding which Robert acquired 
in mechanical work, when associated with his father in the old 
Rocket days, that won for him the pre-eminence which he retained 
till his death. No engineer was ever more daring than the con- 
structor of the tubular bridges across the Menai Straits and the 
St. Lawrence; but few of those who have been purely scientific 
engineers have so uniformly succeeded in their ventures as the 
Stephensons, father and son. Much of this success is, we believe, 
to be traced to their apprenticeship in actual mechanical work; 
and we cannot help thinkleg that a more complete development 
of this view would have given areal interest to the somewhat 
bald narrative which Mr. Smiles has given of the life and works 
of the younger Stephenson. Half-a-dozen lines, for example, 
| devoted to the description of the Victoria Bridge at Montreal, 
| is scarcely a worthy treatment of so stupendous a work. 
Beyond a few statistics of weight and dimension we are told 
nothing of this great undertaking, except the fact that the bridge 
was erected after Mr. Stephenson’s designs, under the immediate 
direction of Mr. Malcolm Ross, who acted as resident and joint 
| engineer. Mr. Smiles could scarcely have been ignorant that, after 
the death of Robert Stephenson, Mr. Ross scarcely received the 
share of credit which Stephenson while living had frankly conceded 
to him; and though the melancholy death of poor Ross has ended 
an unfortunate controversy, a biographer ought not to have left in 
studied obscurity the part which his hero had taken in one of the 
most splendid engineering works which have ever been constructed, 
If the honour belonged to Stephenson alone, the theme surely 
did not deserve to be treated in the style of a flims nownnes 
paragraph ; and if, on the other hand, it would have been n 
to yield the glory in greater or less degree to another, this could 
nowhere have been done so appropriately as in the memoir of an 
engineer who never needed, and never, when alive, desired to 


claim, more than the ample credit which he had fairly won. But 
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it is possible that the meagreness of Mr. Smiles’ narrative may be 

lained in a much simpler way. He may have been silent on 
this and other matters for want of information or from a lack of 
enthusiasm in this part of his subject. Certain it is that, from one 
cause or another, the record of Robert Stephenson’s life is as un- 
satisfactory a piece of biography as that of his greater father is the 
reverse. ‘The faults, however, are chiefly faults of omission, which 
may well be repaired in future editions. As the volume stands at 
present we cannot congratulate the author on having filled in his 
second portrait with any approach to the vigour and skill which 
made the life of George Stephenson so universally popular in its 


original form. 


LES GRANDS-JOURS D*’AUVERGNE.* 


_— rapid sale and speedy call for a new edition of this book 
marks the estimate formed of it. In 1856 it appeared and 
was noticed in these columns. We learn from the introductory 
notice that the work has become scarce, and that, to meet the 
demand with a book of, if possible, improved quality, the original 
MS. of Fléchier in the public library of Auvergne has been col- 
lated for this edition. There is, moreover, a copious series of 
appendices, to the merits of which we shall have occasion to 
return. As regards the value of the book, our opinion is con- 
firmed by the rapid absorption of the first impression. It is 
valuable, not only as illustrating an epoch, but as exhibiting pro- 
minently, and amidst tendencies seeming likely to combat it, a 
feature which characterizes French history throughout the greater 
portion of its ante-revolution period—the predominance, namely, of 
the feudal element, and the relative weakness of the monarch and 
the law. The king, to sum the whole up in a few words, was afar 
oft, the local se¢gnewr was near ; and this fact, expanded in its con- 
sequences, constituted the state of things with which the Grands- 
Jours was intended to ceal. 

Clermont, the capital of the modern department of Puy-de- 
Déme, and of the older province of Auvergne, is distant from 
Paris, ‘as the crow flies,” rather over 200 miles—a space including 
the whole width of the basin of the Loire, and traversed by 
several of its feeders. Clermont gave his title to that son of 
Louis IX. who became progenitor of Henry [V. Its situation is 
at the foot of the northern member of that great range of Auvergne 
which forms the most remarkable of all the natural features of 
Central France. It is spoken of by Fiéchier as perhaps the 
most disagreeable town of his day in France, yet salubrious and 
populous. The narrow streets, which afflicted the coachmen 
of the quality folk and embarrassed their equipages, were of 
course not felt by the inhabitants. The women are celebrated 
for ugliness, yet as being prolific to a high degree. He says: — 

C’est une vérité constante qu’une dame qui mourut il y a quelques années, 

agée de quatre-vingts ans, fit le dénombrement de ses neveux et nidces, en 
compta jusqu’au nombre de quatre cent soixante-neuf vivants, et plus de 
mille autres morts, qu'elle avait vus durant sa vie. 
This town lies as nearly as possible midway between the city 
of Orleans and the nearest point of the Mediterranean. It is 
surrounded by features of high interest to the geologist, as exhi- 
biting the results of volcanic curiously intermingled with water 
action, which Fiéchier lightly hits off in classic prattle about 
nymphs and grottoes. Those who care for special information in 
the modern scientific vein should consult a paper in the second 
series by “ Vacation Tourists,” lately reviewed by us. 

The Grands-Jours formed the machinery for vindicating the su- 
premacy of the law in the last resort against the oppressive and 
recalcitrant nobles. The same machinery had frequently been set 
in motion during the two previous centuries, but by no sovereign 
so frequently as by FrancisI. The date of the present visitation is 
the year of the plague of London. The pacification and coercion of 
the French nobility after the wars of the Fronde was a work to 
task an able dynasty. The precedents of private war, in which 
that period was fertile, pervaded provincial society. For a course of 
years anarchy was the rule; and order the exception. Then followed 
another series, during which order gradually became the rule, and 
anarchy the exception. The Grands-Jours were held, the year after 
these at Auvergne, at the neighbouring town of Puy. And on two 
occasions, at dates about twenty or twenty-five years respectively 
later, Louis XIV. ordered a like course of justice to be held 
throughout the towns of Poitou, Saintonge, Perigord, and other 
places. It is supposable that in these later examples the insti- 
tution became a mere judicial promenade. In the year 1665, 
however, when the “ Merry Monarch” had been restored on this 
side of the channel to “his own again,” and the “Grand Monarque” 
on the other had not yet reached the climacteric of his grandeur, 
there was ample work for justice, as may be seen from the 
following extract from an appendix by the editor :— 

L’état de cette province appelait surtout une énergique répression. “ Les 
désordres sont si fréquents en Auvergne, écrivait-on 4 Colbert en 1661, et se 
commettent si ouvertement par toutes sortes de gens, que j’ai cru étre de mon 
devoir de vous avertir que tout le monde et particulitrement les officiers, 
chacun en son ressort, couyrent les coupables en lieu de les punir.” Viennent 
ensuite des faits en grand nombre & I’appui de cette assertion, duels, meurtres, 
violences d’un seigneur qui exige que le juge d’un de ses domaines brile les 


_ procédures qu’il avait entamées contre les coupables. 


The practical denial of justice, owing to an inefficient executive 
or a defective legislation, was perhaps the worst evil akin to these, 
to which Englishmen of the period were accustomed. But here, 


* Mémoires de Fléchier sur les Grands-Jours d’ Auve: en 1665. Paris: 
Lahure et Cie. 1862. 


through a district of France — and probably others eq 
capital fared no a bold defiance tie 
To insist on the burning of judicial documents inculpating one’s self 
or friends is, however, a mere minor delinquency as compared with 
the complication of outrages found in the case of the Baron de 
Sénégas, which, as too long to be presented entire, we abridge. He 
was condemned with wife, children, domestics and adherents, to 
the number of a hundred or more. So bent was French justice on 
doing the thing thoroughly, that the court not only sentenced him 
to perpetual exile and confiscation of all his goods, but in addition 
fined him in asum of 16,000 livres. This is rather like taking” 
“the breeks aff a Hielan’man.” However, the example was. 
doubtless salutary. The trial occupied eight or ten days owing to 
the numerous heads of indictment and the large assemblage of 
witnesses. Independently of “chicane, vexation and violence” 
done to the inhabitants of a township in which he coveted the 
domain, he actually procured from the judges blank forms of sen- 
tence to the galleys or to death, drawn out and signed by them- 
selves, and which he filled up ad libitum with the names of the 
principal witnesses against him, to the number of one hundred 
and fifty and more, in order to discredit their testimony on his 
trial! This audacious conversion of the machinery of law into 
an engine of intimidation, defamation, and oppression, gives us an 
inkling of what provincial justice was at this period in parts of 
France, and of the crying need which existed for the local foun- 
tains of law being freshened from a purer and higher source. 
Fléchier, to whose lively pen we owe the authentic memoir of 
these Grands-Jours d’ Auvergne, was an ecclesiastie of high mark, and 
a littérateur of distinction in his own age. He preached able 
sermons, wrote verses in Latin which were deemed elegant at the 
time, and of course in French, which retain some charm of a 
and chastened simplicity, now that two centuries have shaken their 
dust upon his page. His connexion with Auvergne arose from 
that which attached him, in the quality of domestic tutor, to the- 
household of M. de Caumartin, “maitre des requétes.” The son, 
his pupil, is favourably noticed by Boileau, and his character, as 
drawn at some length by Saint-Simon in his Mémoires, is certainly 
such as any tutor might be thankful for in his pupil. We are in- 
debted to the editor, M. Sainte-Beuve, of the Académie, for the: 
passages which bear out this; but it were superfluous to introduce 
them here. The editorial work seems carefully done; and a 
second associate in the work, M. Chéruel, who bears the character 
of a careful antiquarian, has enriched it with an appendix, 
showing the relation of the Grands-Jours to the judicial institu- 
tions of the long and changeful period during which they prevailed, 
and containing divers original documents, such as letters-patent, 
acts of the court, letters from the king himself, and various persons 
of rank and authority, a descriptive poem in the patois of Auvergne, 
with a French paraphrase, exhibiting a good deal of graphic power, 
on the season of Christmas falling while the Grands-Jours were 
being held, as also a bill of expenses for the whole undertaking, 
by which it appears that the mere cost of travelling to and from 
Paris, irrespective of that of lodging, provisions, and salaries, was 
over 8,000 livres. The whole is analytically indexed, and extends. 
to 450 pages, and may be commended as a type of book in which 
light enough is thrown by the resources of literature on an interest-- 
ing memoir, without stifling its liveliness in a mass of erudition. 
Of course, to judge of any society by its criminal annals would 
be as unfair as to decide on a cask of wine by its dregs. Still, 
the state of affairs presupposed by the fact of y he extraordinary 
assizes being held, and the grave and widely-spread character 
of the iniquity which called for them, is so black as to 
show that provincial society at that period lacked the most 
elementary guarantees for law and order. The local judicatures 
were wholly under the influence of the nobility, and these latter- 
furnished the grossest examples of crime. If our police magistrates 
were elected by our garotters, and our judges nominated by ticket- 
of-leave men from their own body, the state of things as 
security of life and property could hardly be much worse. The- 
position of the unhappy peasantry —crushed by the royal tax-- 
gather, and ground to powder by the local magnates — was only 
susceptible of relief when the latter quarrelled among themselves. 
The airy pen of Fléchier touches off with equal lightness the 
galanteries, the scandals, the duels, the witchcrafts, and the legends, 
of the locality of which he formed the acquaintance for the first 
time. After recounting a tale of conjugal infidelity, and marital 
reprisals, under the novel form of burning a cottage suspected of 
assignations, he sums up as follows :—* voila l’état ot se trouvent 
les dames de la province.” There is no holy horror about this- 
insouciant ecclesiastic. He writes for a lady’s eye, that of Madame 
de Caumartin, and doubtless the commands laid upon him 
ay one of the sex resulted in a work which gratified many. 
e has too light a touch, somewhat, for the grave atrocities which 
clogged the path of justice; and the excessive bonhomie which 
makes light of everything, becomes rather burdensome, as we skim. 
over the details of crime which desolated families, and sowed seeds 
of vice and suffering for future generations to reap. He represents 
well the more amiable side of the carelessness which courtly manners 
imposed. Fléchier looks on for amusement, if he can find it, and 
he writes to amuse the ladies with what he saw. He flows in a 
series of easy rapids, neither deep nor too frothy, nor yet ever 
breaking into the cascade and the abyss. The English book of 
which the whole most reminds us is Pepys’ Diary. Yet the 
result arises rather from an analogy between the tone and flavour 
of the narrative and the character of the facts narrated, than from 
any definite resemblance of Pepys to Fléchier, or of the state of 
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that there are such things in the world as hymn tunes not fol- 
lowing either of the old types, which were held to represent re- 

tively the cathedral and the conventicle. who 
heard the d congregational singing in the churches in 
the Rhine Valleys, both, Protestant Roman Catholic, 
were strengthened in their convictions that the self-satisfied 
twang that resounds through a “Bethel” or an “Ebenezer” 
js not the only alternative for those who desire somethin 
more hearty than the drone of a parish clerk, and the sque 
of a charity school. A gradual diminution in theological 
antipathies assisted the movement. Latin and Lutheran music 
alike were freed from excommunication, and, strange to say, were 
discovered to possess points in common that were unknown to the 
very limited insular traditions of English Christianity. 

ot the least important of these novelties to English ears is the 
essentially chanting character of the oldest and best hymn tunes, 
and of those more modern compositions which are written (whether 
consciously or not) on the same model. The hymn tune, like the 
chant, is the creation of a period when the division into bars of 

ual duration was unknown. Itis a work of the transition period 

between the classical and the modern ideas of versification. That 
peculiar feeling for what we term “ quantity ” which characterized 
the Greek and Latin languages, but which we now retain in a very 
feeble degree, produced its natural result on the oe feeling 
for musical “time.” The easy flowing rhythm of classical verse 
was fitly retained in an easy flowing musical delivery; and it is 
only by treating it in its connexion with verse that we can enter 
into the laws which regulated the structure of the ancient melody, 
as we — it in Gregorian, Scotch, and Irish tunes. When the 
loss of the old feeling for “quantity” led to the invention of 
thyme in verse, in order that the ear might be filled with a 
sufficiency of striking sound, new sensations of musical “ time ” 
could not but follow— sensations powerfully aided by the 
elaboration of a system of harmony which it was impossible to 
execute in any rapid or complicated movement without a clearly 
marked and exactly measured beating. Hence the gradual rise of 
melodious forms quite unknown to the medizval and more ancient 
musicians. That peculiar “ up-and-down ” flow or swing which is 
characteristic of the older music has given way to a form of 
melody which requires a rigorous observance of measured time, 
and which is utterly ruined when sung or played without it. 
Undoubtedly the older form of melody is still extant in many of 
the melodies of modern writers, especially in those of the greatest 
masters—the fact to which we point being simply the character- 
istic basis of modern, as distinguished from ancient melody. 

Hymn tunes, therefore, to be sung well, must be sung in con- 
formity with the — on which they were written. <A 
congregation will never learn to sing the old tunes well, unless 
habituated to follow them in their rhythm, rather than to count 
the beats ina bar. Take, for instance, those majestic melodies which 
have been so thoroughly naturalized among us that their medimval 
origin is only known to musical antiquaries—the “ Old Hundredth,” 
the “ Old Hundred and Fourth,” and the tune which used to be 
called “ Tantum ” in some of the most Ultra-Protestant 
hymn books, but which we see has now acquired the English title 
“Benediction.” All these melodies are five or six hundred 
years old. The last mentioned is probably (like so much of 
our modern life) the work of the thirteenth century; possibly 
they all date from that wonderful epoch. Sing, then, these 
tunes in the old style, and they seem instinct with a 
new life and beauty. In any shape, hey are grand and majestic ; 
but to appreciate their sweetness, their tenderness, their pure and 
devout gravity, they must be rendered as their unknown authors 
thought and felt them. One of them, the Old Hundredth, is given 
in the Chorale Book in its original form, and need only be sung as 
it is written to come out in all its natural grace and beauty. The 
only caution necessary to the performer is that he should remember 
that the semibreves and minims here printed are not to be taken 
in their strictly modern meaning—the semibreve simply repre- 
senting a long note and the minim a shorter note, the precise 
lengths to vary according to the flow of the words that are sung. 

f the Chorale Book as a whole we may speak most favourably. 
From the hands of such musical editors nothing that could offend 
the most critical could be expected to appear. In a volume 
comprising two hundred h it is necessary that many should 
be dry and dull. It is a great thing to be able to say that they 
are none of them bad, while many are as beautiful as they are new 
to the English ear. They are all derived from German sources, 
though the origin of many, dating before the Reformation, is 
European rather than locally national. The variety of their 
metres is welcome ufter the uniform stiffness to which we are 
accustomed in England. Two-thirds of the hymns themselves 
are familiar to us from their appearance in Miss Winkworth’s 
Lyra Germanica, and those which have been added are translated 
by the same accomplished pen, and are characterized by the same 
merits and the same defects. pene me of this essentiall 
German type will ever become generally popular with English 
congregations is more than problematical. English devotions, 

e glish life in general, are far less subjective than 
those of Germany. The ancient style of praying, naturalized by 
the Book of Common Prayer, is that which commends itself to 
our yon and undemonstrative habits. We don’t like to talk 
much about ourselves and our feelings, either in church or out 
of it. When the mind turns in upon itself, it usually requires 
2 solitude which is not broken by any human presence. Interest- 
ing, therefore, as are these hymns, and practically useful as many 


of them unquestionably are, we fear that the title of the book, The 
Chorale Book for England, will prove a misnomer. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Bennett and Herr Goldschmidt have done good service by un- 
dertaking the compilation; and we can honestly recommend it to 
every choir that loves sound and sterling Church music, 


TALES AND SKETCHES OF LANCASHIRE LIFE.* 
VERYTHING about Manchester and its patient workmen 
has its interest at present, and it is to this that we are pro- 
bably indebted for the little volume before us. It contains no 
stories about the distress which now afflicts the district, though 
they are mostly of the immediate past; and they give us a very 
fair and lively picture of the ordinary Lancashire man in his 
ordinary times of rosperity. As such, they will well repay the 
half-dozen hours that are taken up in reading them. 

Of the author himself — though he speaks in the first person — 
we learn nothing. At least, we hope that, when he too inge- 
nuously tells us his wife does not consider it unnecessary, on the 
morning of a holiday, to warn him against “making a beast of 
himself as the others would,” and intimates his acquaintance with 
“that peculiar stare which betokens a night passed out of bed,” 
he is speaking of his ray ol and artistic, not of his actual and 
personal, self. But this kind of writing is a dangerous sort of 
affectation, unless the author is known to belong to a Temperance 
Society; and we cannot help advising Mr. Benjamin Brierley to 
avoid it for the future. From a notice in a newspaper the other 
day, that the author has joined the staff of some periodical or 
other, we suppose that the name is not a nom de plume; and we 
imagine him, from his book, to be a person such as Lord 
Brougham would delight in. We fancy he is a — who owes 
a good deal to what is grotesquely called self-culture, aided, 
probably, by the intellectual resources of the nearest Me- 
chanics’ Institute; that he has employed a good many of 
his leisure hours in writing for country newspapers; and 
that, after having been for a while the centre of a knot of local 
admirers, he is now, for the first time, venturing out into a wider 
circle. His venture is by no means a bad one. His writing has 
some excellent points about it. He knows a man when he 
sees one; and his scenery and local descriptions accommodate 
themselves to his characters with much naturalness, In 
the main, these are good, h sketches of the average 
sayings and doings of the working classes in Lancashire, 
and they open to most of us a country and a ple as 
yet very generally unknown to most persons. Taking into 
account the size and population of the county, it is almost 
surprising how little south-country le know of it beyond 
Liverpool, Manchester, and the North-Western line of rai 
into Scotland. In ordinary times, indeed, there is not very much 
to see, and that little is not entirely inviting. The outlines of the 
country are bold and picturesque, and not always bare of trees ; 
but every little hollow has its mill and its tall chimney, its brook 
—more or less befouled—its “ razzavoy ” ready to burst its banks 
any day and drown a village, its cluster of cold-looking stone 
cottages, and its grimy coverlid of smoke. The inhabitants, also, 
are not, at first sight, of a kind to attract strangers, or to desire to 
attract them. You must live long among those semi-Danish 
populations, and be intimately known by them, before they quite 
admit you of their fraternity. Once admitted, you are fast friends 
for ever, and in any emergency you may rely on them to 
aid, abet, and comfort you, legally or otherwise, for the rest of 
days—perhaps with an especial zest if your necessities 

ppen to require assistance of a sort that just a little smacks of 
the “otherwise.” The best notion that a stranger can get of their 
tone and temper is perhaps to be gained from the life and writings 
of Charlotte Bronte and her sisters. They lived among a popula- 
tion closely akin to them; and Miss Bronté’s Life, especially, 
is written by an authoress who is Lancashire all over, and sets the 
character before us instinctively, with hardly a word about it. 

Our author by no means possesses the ars celare artem of Mrs. 
Gaskell ; but he gives us, incidentally, not a few touches of the pure 
= Lancashire folk are shrewd in the matter 
of their daily work, but in everything else very easily imposed 
upon—very social, kindly, and helpful to each ‘other—full of an 
exuberant boisterousness of enjoyment, that shows itself now and 
then in coarse dpe jokes (which abound in these peges) and 
not over-refined similes and nicknames. They have little thought 
or care for the morrow —are much too fond of “ making a day of 
it,” and a night also, when an excuse offers itself — cherish 
the old superstitions about comets, and the old love for “ Easter 
eggs” and the like observances—are passionately fond of “the 
country” and its holidays, though with a deal of contempt 
for agricultural labour and labourers— and have a good whole- 
some sense of the general cowardice of the leaders in “ strikes,” 
and a sort of alarm at “ ” inherited from the experiences 
of forty years ago. In short, they are the very sort of 
on whom the present distress must tell saeet Lenetie, and on 
whom we may hope it will produce the best effects. A few— 
the minority—are wiser. The returns of the savings’ banks for the 
last few with the co-operative stores and freehold land 
and building societies that have flourished of late, tell an’ encou- 
raging tale of prudence and forethought; but we fear Mr. Brierley 
is only too near the truth as to the general aspect of the Lancashire 
community as it was a “two-thri” years ago. 


* Tales and Sketches of Lancashire Life. By Benjamin Brierley. 
chester : Heywood. Co. "1862. 
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We could have wished that our author had possessed a more 
accurate notion of the English language. We do not mean 
merely that his pages are defaced with a good deal of slipshod 
talk, but that the real local knowl of an able and observing 
man is lost from simple lack of the thing that would have made it 

e,”’ “chus,” “gradely,” “ par’lous, a hun others o 
use, are little ethics, as well as of philology, if 
people only knew how to read them. Our friend es them over 
as if they were only so many “cobble stones” in Bolton streets. 
Even a little better knowledge of the use (and abuse) of vowels 
would have enabled him to give an ordinary reader a better notion 
of the actual way in which “cow” and “ now” are pronounced 
by the natives than “ keaw” and “neaw;” though perhaps no 
combination of any written or writeable sounds can exactly 
render the profoundly unpleasant catterwaul which commonly 
represents an “0” in those ultra-Doric regions. “ Hoo,” again, 
is not true Lancashire for “ she”—“huh” is nearer to it. We 
demur also to “ th” as the ordinary shape into which the defi- 
nite article is clipped. “T,” “d,” or the “dh” which had its 
letter in the old Saxon Alphabet, are all as frequently in use as 
“th;” and the soft and hard, the aspirated and unaspirated, 
forms are as exactly adapted to the affinities of the succeeding 
consonant in common pronunciation as if the rustic speakers had 
been duly indoctrinated in the queer diagram of tenues, leves, 
aspirate, which so sadly puzzles little boys in the second or third 
page of the Eton Givek Grammar. In truth, a scholarlike 
account yet remains to be written of the language (not the dialect, 
for it is a language), which in its Ionic form — “coo,” “noo,” 
&c. —is spoken in the purity of ten centuries ago along the 
east coasts of Yorkshire, Northumberland, and Southern Scotland, 
and, in its less graceful and harsher Donic, over West Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Lincoln, Notts, and so far south as Leicestershire. 
It is 7 far from being merely the Danish dialect that it is said 
to be. It most nearly approaches the “Low Dutch” or rudest 
shape of the language of the earliest emigration from the Last. 
But we fear it requires a much higher kind of investigation than 
that with which we are here concerned to give us much insight 
in this matter. 

But we must let the tales and sketches speak for themselves. 
The following contains, perhaps, as good a bit of homespun 
philosophy as one often meets with :— 

Thrue, thrue ; bo’ wi, some it’s felt different to what it is wi’ others. Ther’ 
are foke ut dunno’ seem fort’ care whoa’s ta’en away so ut they’re laft 
thersels. Bo’ thoose dunno’ know what whoam is, nor what a blessin’ it is 
fort’ ha’ breet an’ lovin’ een lookin’ at ’em o’ day lung; so conno’ feel t’ loss 
on em t’ same when they’re gone. Bo’ wi’ foke ut’n worteht, an’ clemm’d, an’ 
frettut t'gether ; when they’n bitten o’th’ same buttercake, an’ drunken eawt 
o’th’ same pot, an’ hutcht t’gether of a winter's neet, an’ warmt thersels at 
th’ same ‘oyar, an’ neestud t’gether like shepsters ut’n never flown fro’ under 
th’ thatch ; it’s hard when they’n nowt t’ stare at nobbut th’ empty stoo’, an’ 
nowt laft nobbut ther’ own weary sel’s fort’ care abeawt. 


This next is almost as lively a benediction as the celebrated 
Curse of Tom Ingoldsby’s was in its line :— 


“ Mary,— God bless thee an thine ; aw meean yo’re Bill,— an’ thi childer, 
if ever theaw has any, bo’ aw think theaw’rt getten too owd ; bless thi bread- 
flake, an’ thi porritch dish, an’ thi bacon hooks ; may thi har’stone never be 
frozen o’er, bo’ aulus be as wot an’ as comfortable as it is neaw. May theaw 
never feel no little cowd feet i’ bed, nor see no little meawths yammerin for 
summut ut theaw conno’ give ‘em. May o’ ut’s abeawt thi prosper, just 
becose theaw likes seein’ foke weel off, an’ when theaws done i’ this woald, 
may God o’ Meety tak’ thi to th’ side o’ Him, an’ put as mony creawns o’ thi 
ye as theaw’s done good things i’ this life, an’ theaw’ll have ‘em yept up as 

as th’ Teawer o’ Babel, an’ a breek or two o’th’ top on’t. Amen.” 


It ought to be added that the blessing was pronounced while the 
officiating priest was “ thowing like a snow-bo’ on a top-bar”’ over 
a foaming tankard, and that the penny-a-liner comes in un- 
oa with the information that “a drop of something stole 
own his cheek, and, falling upon his coat sleeve, glittered like a 
pearl there—a pearl of worth untold.” 
A death-bed is very truthfully told :— 


Well, aw went, naw thinkin’ what aw’re gooin’ abeawt, an’ when aw geet 
ther, aw’re shown to a bed wheer a mon lee, ut favvert he’re wavin’ his last 
drawdeawn 0’ life. 

“Tum, is that thee?” he sed. “Good God, Jack! whop’d ha’ thowt o’ 
seein’ thee here, an’ i’ that plight?” aw sed. 

“ Aw’m fain theaw’rt comn, Tum, that aw am,” he sed ; “it’s like a leetenin’ 
to mi fort’ see an owd fase afore aw goo.” An’ he put eawt his hont, ut wur as 
thin as a comm, an’ lookt at mi so meeaninly. 

“ Theaw’rt no’ for deein’, art ta, Jack? Come, pluck up, an’ look like 
thisel,” aw sed. “Theaw muuna leav us yet, mon.” He fixt his een on mi 
for a minnit as if he’d bin us’t to believin’ o’ ut aw sed, bo’ deawted mi then, 
an’ at last shut’em, as nob’dy shuts the’r een bo’ what’s i’ trainin’ for another 
world, an’ rowlt his yed backert an’ forrud upo’ th’ pillow. 

“ Aw’m gooin’: Tum, aw’ feel aw’m gooin’,” he sed. “ Bo’ ther’s a looad 
upo’ mi mind ut wants shiftin’ afore aw con dee gradely. Eawer Betty, Tum ; 
dost think hoo’s had owt t’ do wi’ bringin’ mi here?” an’ it favvert his 
heart ud a comn up as he sed it. 

“ Eh, nawe, lad; aw’m sure hoo has no’,” aw sed. “It wur bo’ th’ tother 
day ut aw met her, an’ when aw axt her wheer theaw war, an’ heaw theaw’re 
gettin’ on, hoo bastud eawt o’ cryin’, an’ could no’ tell mi.” 

_“ That’s enoof, Tum,” he sed softly, an’ themhis hont twitcht i’ mine, an’ 
his lips went same as if he’re makkin’ prayer. “ Lift mi up, wilta’, an’ let 
mi look through th’ window,” he sed ; so aw lifted him up, an’ sich a worn, 
thin felly he lookt ; as leet as a chilt, an’ as feeble, too. 

“ Aw wisht aw could see her, Tum ; bo’ it’s too lat’ t’ send for her neaw. 
Theaw'll give her mi blessin’, wilt no’? Ay, aw’m sure theaw will. Tum, 
aw conno’ help thinkin’ abeawt owd times, when thee an’ me wurn yunk, an’ 
‘wern us’t play at marbles ¢’gether, an’ gooia. brid neezin’. Wi never took no 
eggs, nor kilt no yung uns, did wi, Tum ?” 

“ Nawe, Jack,” aw sed, 


bo’ before aw goo, Tum, ther’s summnut aw want thit’ do, Aw owe a milk 
score up at th’ Ho’. It’s no’ so mich, bo’ aw’m feeart they’n think aw did no’ 
meean t’ pay ‘em. Ther’s a two-thri bits o’ things belungin’ to miat Pincher’s, 
wilt’ try t’ sell em for mi, an’ pay th’ debt off ?” 

“ Mak’ thisel yezzy abeawt that, aw’ll see ut o’s made reet,” aw sed. 

“ An’ ther’s Red bill’s, aw’ve a bit o’ summut owin’ theer too, bo it’s no” 
for drink. Aw bin tryin’ t’ reckon it up afore theaw coom, be aw couldno’.” 

“ Never mind,” aw sed, “ aw'll bi thi egseketer to th’ ym i 

“ Thank thi, Tum, thank thi,” he said, “it’s a weary will a makkin’,, 
is it no?” 

“It’s His will, Jack, it’s His will, no’ thine, ut’s bein’ done.” 

“ An’ so it is, Tum, an’ so it is: neaw lay mi deawn an’ if it isno’ too mich 
for thi t’ do, mak’ a bit of a prayer for mi; bo dunno let it be a book prayer, 
let it come fro’ thi heart, an’ God'll yer it.” 

So aw laid him deawn, an’ then dropt o’ mi knees bi th’ bedside, an’ made, 
a bit of a prayer for him as he wantut. Nobbut a two-thri words yo seen, for 
aw’d no larnin’ to help mi eawt; bo poor as it wur, God o’ Meety yerd it, 
for when aw’d done, aw lookt at Shadow, ut wur bo a shadow then, an’ he’re 
as quiet as a stopt clock ;—- he’re stark deead.” 

Only, again some grievous penny-a-lining follows it about “ ¢ stark 
deead’ having spirit voices in the lobby,” and the rest of it. Mr. 
Brierley must get rid of his stilts. 

A love-scene in a “ public” is entirely characteristic :— 

She gave a hasty glance round the room as if in search of some one, then 
fixing her eyes on Hobson, who, as he saw her enter, pretended to be busy 
amongst the spitoons, with his head ducked below the end of the table; she 
gave him a mild salute in words something like the following :— 

“ Aw say, theaw owd leatheryed, heaw lung art’ gooin t’ sit theer, an” 
knows what theaw hast’ do? Aw wonther heaw theaw con furshawm o’ thi 
face t’ keep dhrinkin’ an’ swillin’ as theaw does, theaw—theaw—cuss booath 
thee an’ thi dhrink ; if t’ offers it mi aw’ll slat it i’ thi face — theaw grate 
bobbin-hat. Aw wondhur when theaw’ll larn mooar sense. An’ as for thea, 
theaw dhrunken good-for-nowt,” she continued, glancing at Shadow, “aw 
wondhur heaw theaw con think ut sittin’ theer an’ knows ut yore wenches) 
an’ had t’ wind for thersel 0’ day ; yo’re o’ alike, that yo’ are.” 

“ Come Sarah, wench, sit thi deawn an’ say nowt to him,” interposed the 
cobbler, who saw Hobson was unequal to the contest, and sat scratching his: 
head, as if waiting for the storm to blow over, “ it is no every day we kiln a 

ng. 

“ Ay sit thi deawn, love, an’ dunna be so crause,” entreated Hobson, with, 
a gasp; at the same time poking his pipe into the fire to light it. 

Although apparently reluctant to oblige her husband, Mrs. Hobson, for it 
was that good woman, sat down on the next chair, without, however, deign- 
ing to give her husband a compliant look, or as much as the slightest hint 
that she had done so out of respect to his wishes. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Hobson in a satisfied manner, and assuming at the same, 
time somewhat of a wheedling tone, “ this is summut like. Come, sit ut side. 
o” me, an’ sup.” 

“ Sup behanged,” she snapped, “aw munna tarry here if theaw does ; aw 
summut else t’do, aw’ll let thi know. Yon’s eawer Joe’s beawt bobbins, an” 
eawer Nan’s set off wi’ hur felly up th’ Cloof a watchin ‘em t’ foyer th’ Ho” 
guns, brazent snicket as hoo is!” 

“ Well, well, wi’n bin yunk ussel, so it’s nowt to be thowt at. Aw’ve seen 
thy moather i’ monny a tanthrum when theaw’s gone eawt wi’ me. Dost 
recollect that nect ut hoo flung th’ stoo at mi, an’ broke four speoks eawt o’th’ 
bobbin-wheel wi missin mi ? It wur smoothin’ neet, wur it no’, an’ aw’re 
thryin’ t’ put a yettur i’th hoyourn, an’ let it fo’ upo’ th’ harstone. Th’ owd 
womman yerd me swearin’, an’ hoo geet up an’ cacht mi wi th’ tungs i’ mi 
hont, an’ thee laithin’ at mi. Aw dust no goo i’th heawse o’ monny a week 
afthur that, for hoo swore hoo’d scaud mi if hoo cacht mi anywheer abeawt. 
Come, sup.” 

Mrs. Hobson took hold of the glass after much ado — wiped her mouth, 
and drank. 

“ An’ then that time ut wi should ha’ gone to Sawfort Fair,” continued 
the husband, “ thee an’ me an’ Jim ut th’ Thatch an’ Little Matty. Theaw’d 
a new pink drawn bonnet ut thi moather didno’ know on till th’ neet afore, 
an’ loo thowt theaw’r gooin a-bein’ wed; so hoo keawert up o’neet, hoo 
towd me afthur, for t’catch us i’th’ mornin’ an’ spoyle th’ fan. Well, ith’ 
mornin’, aw sent Jim in for’t see if theaw’r ready, for aw didna like gooin” 
in misel. Thi moather thowt it had bin me, an’ as soon as he had oppent th’ 
dur hoo flew at him like a cat, an’ pinn’d him bi th’ throat again th’ dur- 
cheek, an’ then gan him bell-tinker wi th’ noose eend of a weight-rope.—» 
By Gad heaw he stared when he coom down th’ fowt, for he didna’ know 
what to make on’t. ‘Thi moather spun th’ pink bonnet afthur him, an’ it 
rowlt i’th’ sink ; so it wur Dickey U P wi’ Sawfort Fair for that day.” 

Had Mrs. Hobson been made of India-rubber she could not have appeared: 
more flexible than when submitted to this mollifying influence. Her jaws re- 
laxed, so did her eyebrows, and the bedgown began to throb, and alter its. 
wrinkles, and the hand that had grasped the corner of her apron till it had 
almost seemed to wince, fell on her husband’s knee with the gentlest pat,. 
accompanied with the softened exclamation, —“Theaw grate think, wilt 
husht ?” 

Here we must end our quotations. But a sketch of Lancashire 
would hardly be complete without a taste of its politics. bh are 

given with great naturalness, There are traces enough of the 
temper of ten or fifteen years ago, when the Manchester School 

was supreme, and village politicians expressed their estimate of 
Government in general in such phrases as “ Hell-cats o’ Lunnon.” 

There are also remains of the yet older substratum of i ow 

old Church-and-King times, before Peterloo had been, and High- 

Constable Nadin had made himself a name—as when “Owd 
George” levels the gun at the ghost, and says: — 

Neaw then! If theawr't oather a boggart or a thief aw’st foyer 7’ two 
minits ; so just look eawt. Recollect, aw’m a kunstable, an’ aw pay tithes 

an’ Chureh-rates, so theaw conno’ hurt me, chus what theaw art !— 


or when the hero of the following was a little boy : — 

“ Nokin,” said Neddy, “belungt to as tough a tory family as ever cusst & 
country. Dacent neighbours for o’ that ; bo’ a someheaw they'd a very inni- 

cent way o’ hurtin’ one’s feelin’s bi coin’ o’ radikils ‘levellin’ theeves,’ an’ 

sich like names. Nokin livet next dur to me, an’ he’re sich a loyal sort 

of a foo ut he’d th’ loomheawse wall scored o’er wi’ ‘D—n Tum Paine,’ 

‘ Honor the King,’ an’ sich like balderdash as that. An’ then he’re aulus 

bawlin eawt, ‘ Confound the’r politics, frustrate the’r-knavish tricks ;’ an’ if! 
he'd yerd me rip eawt wi’ th’ ‘ Dob-lone Jacobin,’ he’d. ha’ ta’en th’ boggart. 

at it, an’ letten th’ seeat-booart havea coolin’, Nokin a os on i’ this way so 

lung as he’d no family, an’ wavin wur middlin’ good; bo’ when wark fell 

slack, an’ chicken’s begun a comin’, he softened his colour a bit. One didno” 

yer so mich o’‘Confound the’r polities, frustrate the’r knavish tricks.’ His’ 


“ Thoose wurn happy days, an’ aw feel as aw’re gooin’ back to ’em,” he sed ; 


singin’ geet deawn to hummin’, an’ some days he leet me off wi’ a whistlin® 


beawt. 
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beawt. “Aw noticed, too ut he didno’ look so seawer when one tawkt abeawt 
great pensions an’ fat parsons.” 
But the politics of to-day are wiser and better than those of either 
period. Nokin has got disabused of his Toryism, and, after a few 
ears’ experience of Fe O’Connor and his friends, has been 
asad to think of late that “ th’ country wur hardly ready for 
reform then, an waitin’ a bit longer ‘ud happen bring things 
reawnd.” And the Reformers themselves—‘‘tak’ ’em th’ lot 
t’gether as Jim o’ Mally’s did th’ almenecks, an’ yo’n find they're 
a’ of a milk-and-wayterish sort. An’ yo’ can hardly tell heaw 
mich o’ one ther’ is mixed up wi’ t’other.” The times are past 
when — 
thoose ut wurna radikils wurn tories, an’ thoose ut wurna tories wurn radikils. 
Ther’ no go-betweens nor hawve-an-hawves. Wi knewn one another as well 
as if wi’d pappers pinn’d of us breasts. A aleheawse nook then wur like 
a cockpit. tha tory battut his wings, a radikil crowed, an’ fithers ud ha 
begun flyin’ in a minnit. Neaw wi con tawk abeawt things an’ noa fo’ eawt, 
an’ then goo whoam an’ forget which side we'n ta’en, or whether we'n bin o’ 
any side at 0’, or not. 
Possibly, the world is not very sorry at the change; and if the 
sad sutferings of this winter shall have brought all classes more 
together, as they can hardly fail to do, a race of Lancashire men 
will have arisen as far superior to the class with whom Mr. Brierley 
makes us acquainted as his own performance is to the ordinary 
run of local literature. 


FRENCH CHARITY.* 


TWVHE people of this country are justly proud of the lavish 
liberality of public subscriptions when a proper occasion calls 
for such an effort. It seems, at such moments, that the reserve of 
private generosity is inexhaustible. There is no other European 
society in which such sacrifices are made on anything like the 
same scale. It has been seen very recently in France that the 
distress prevailing among the manufacturing workmen has not 
evoked the general sympathy and assistance that have in this country 
followed the appeal in behalf of the Lancashire operatives. Yet it 
would be unjust tosay that the French are a less generous and 
warm-hearted people than the English ; and it is certain that at 
the present moment France is only second to the United Kingdom 
in the resources of accumulated wealth. The difference in practice 
of the two countries is only to be explained by the difference of their 
litical education. In England, the action of the community 
independently of the Government is spontaneous and rapid, and, 
from the self-governing habits of the people, is readily organized 
in a practical form. The French public, though not less keenly 
sensible of human suffering, from want of self-reliance, ever waits 
for the initiative to be taken by the constituted authorities; and 
when the Government does interfere, it can easily be understood 
that there is no longer room for any but official ‘action. Some 
people are, not unreasonably, averse to acting with public func- 
tionaries ; and many, no doubt, believe that when a matter is once 
taken in hand by the Government, the responsibility of the general 
public ceases altogether. Yet the French are eminently a charitable 
people ; and if they fail in the organization of associated benevolence, 
they are distinguished by numerous examples of personal self- 
sacrifice and individual munificence. late years, enormous 
sums have been given or bequeathed to charitable institutions in 
Paris and in the departments; and many persons of considerable 
mark have devoted a great portion of their lives and fortunes to 
the amelioration of the lot of the poorest classes, It often happens 
that the names of such benefactors of humanity are scarcely heard of 
beyond a limited circle, and that the world knows nothing of its 
best men. It is, however, well that it should be known that there 
are some great characters that find scope for their energy in good 
deeds, and that are above a vulgar ora sordid ambition. It is some- 
thing for a country to produce such men, and their names ought 
to be remembered. 
The object of M. Edouard Kneepflin’s essay is to give a sketch of 
some of the principal benefactors of the poor in France during the 
sent century. The volume begins, properly enough, with De 
ontyon, and concludes with a somewhat courtly eulogy of the 
charitable virtues of the Empress Eugénie. At the end, are 
tables of the sums bequeathed or given to the different charitable 
institutions of Paris, from the commencement of the present 
century, with the names of the donors. The sums voluntarily applied 
to these purposes amount, for the whole of France, to not less than 
four millions of francs ser annum. ‘These funds are given either 
to hospitals and special charities, or to the Assistance Publique of 
localities. The total amount, considerable as it is, would 
ubtless be much larger but for the interference of Government. 
Whenever a gift or bequest is made, the matter has to be sub- 
mitted to the examination of public functionaries ; and when all 
the forms have been gone through, permission is at length granted, 
by Imperial decree, to apply the funds according to the intention of 
e giver. Moreover, after the benefaction has been once accepted, 
the entire control and management passes into the hands of 
officials, The result, no doubt, is that there is a very symmetrical 
and, perhaps, economical administration of these large sums; but 
it is certain that the course of charity is impeded by effecting so 
complete a separation between the benefactor and the objects of 
his beneficence. But if account be taken of the impediments 
offered by the interference of Government to the operations of 
charitable persons, it will be admitted that the sum stated 
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above—and which, moreover, increases every year in amount— 
furnishes strong evidence of erous and benevolent feeling 
among the wealthier classes of France. It is more difficult, or 
rather it is impossible, to gauge accurately the mass and the value 
of private charities in a t community. Much of it never 
comes to light, and when such good deeds do become known it is 
impossible to estimate the sacrifices at which they have been 
achieved. We must, therefore, be content to gather what frag- 
ments we can from the personal history of those who have 
rendered themselves conspicuous by their devotion to the cause 
of humanity, although so many are forgotten, carent quia vate 
sacro. 
It is somewhat remarkable that two of those who are chronicled 
as most distinguished as Bienfaiteurs des Pauvres received their 
education in the public service. Generally speaking, the routine 
of official life under a centralized despotism is far from conducive 
to the development of human sympathy. In France there have 
not been wanting instances of high civil functionaries, with almost 
unlimited power, exceeding in their ruthless energy the worst 
wishes of their employers. With De Montyon and De Gérando 
it was exactly the reverse. Each of them was employed, early 
in life, in civil administration, and in the conduct of affairs of 
considerable magnitude. They were both zealous and con- 
scientious public servants, but the experience which they gained 
in their official careers taught them how much had been 
neglected by legislation, and how much remained to be done, 
which might be partially, if not wholly, accomplished by indivi- 
dual efforts. At present the rame of De Montyon is best known 
by the singular prizes which he founded in France. It is not 
likely that those foundations have produced more virtuous acti 
or more writings calculated to encourage morality, than wo 
have been the case had no premiums been offered. That, how- 
ever, was the peculiar crotchet of his time, and, though a staunch 
royalist, he obviously shared the Utopian views and the passionate 
enthusiasm of the side most opposed to him in politics. But his 
great merit was that, in the worst times of a bankrupt monarchy, 
he was successively sent as Intendant to three of the most im- 
poverished provinces, and in each instance his administration was 
not only popular, but it was also wise and successful. He had the 
courage to } a at instructions that might have reduced a whole 
rovince to famine; and by the most lavish personal munificence 
™ created funds which enabled him to alleviate the condition of 
the wretched peasantry placed under his government. His private 
charities were innumerable, and before he was compelled to leave 
France, he had already devoted very large sums to public foun- 
dations, and during the emigration he was ever ready to assist his 
unhappy countrymen to whatever party they might belong. On his 
return to his country after the Restoration, either on the pretext 
of age, or from a genuine inclination, he studiously kept himself 
aloof from political life; most of his time was given to active 
charity, and when he died at a ripe old age, he left near seven 
millions of francs to the different charities of which he had been 
the patron and promoter. 

M. de Gérando was a civil fanctionary of the Empire, and early 
attracted the notice of Napoleon by his thorough comprehension 
of the internal organization of France, and by the zeal which he 
displayed in the public service. His writings on political and social 
economy are well known, but he was no less distinguished as a 
practical philanthropist. He had studied carefully all the institu- 
tions of the different European States which relate to the relief of 
the poor— public hospitals, savings banks, and elementary schools ; 
and he had the good fortune to be permitted, under the Empire, 
and under the Monarchy of the Restoration, to give to France the 
practical results of a life spent in useful observation of social phe- 
nomena. To him belongs the credit of organizing many of the 
charitable and educational establishments in France, and there is 
one asylum in Paris founded by him, which bears his name. 
If less personally munificent than De Montyon, he had the great 
merit of uniting the spirit of benevolence with scientific imvesti- 
gation, and of pointing out how scope might be given to the 
activity of charity without a needless waste of resources, and 
without damaging the character of the recipients. There is a third 
labourer in the same field, and a contemporary whose name ought 
not to be passed over. The Due de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt 
was by birth and education a devoted royalist. At an early period 
of his life he had given considerable attention to the condition of 
the peasants on his own estates, and had introduced improvements 
unknown in France; he had also at his own charge founded a 
school for the industrial education of soldiers’ children. In the 
year 1790 he was a member of the celebrated Committee of the 
States-General on pauperism and State relief, in which were laid 
down pretty nearly the same principles which are embodied in the 
English Poor-law, but which French writers upon England are 
accustomed to stigmatize as an oppressive device of a Conservative 
oligarchy. The wise report of that Committee never became the 
basis of legislation, but the Duke had shown that he had com- 
ptay mastered the subject. Though liberal and moderate, he 
was shortly afterwards obliged to quit France, to which he did 
not return till the year VILL of the Republic. The First Consul 
returned him his lands, and mi em | his industrial school to 
Compiégue. To be reinstated in his property was to récover a 
field for the exercise of his active benevolence. ing his 
banishment he had been no inattentive observer of the social 
progress of other countries, and he brought back to France 
the fruits of a wide experience. In England and in America 
he had witnessed the marvellous results of Jenner's great 
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discovery, and by introducing it among his own people, 
he led to the general adoption of vaccination in France. He 
instituted schools for mutual instruction, was an active re- 
former of the penitentiary system, and a relentless enemy of 
all abuses in the management of hospitals and charitable founda- 
tions. In —— introduced into Tuan the system of savings’ 
banks, of which he had examined the operation in England, and 
the importance of which for the working classes he had completely 
appreciated. It is scarcely surprising that, with so many claims 
on public gratitude, he should have been abominably ill-treated by 
the Bourbons, who had the melancholy habit of suspecting every- 
body gifted with a higher intellect than a corporal or wider 
sympathies than a Jesuit. But if the world is not ungrateful, the 
services of a great public benefactor will be remembered when 
many political incapacities are consigned to a deserved oblivion. 

Among the other distinguished philanthropists commemorated 
in this volume are Cheste handeoel ts and Benjamin Delessert — 
each of them justly celebrated for their generous benevolence. 


Boulard and Brézin come next in order, who both began life as _ 


working-men, and by a en. | course of honourable industry amassed 
considerable fortunes, which they employed in the endowment of 
hospitals at Paris. We have also a sketch of Madame de Lari- 
boisiére, the foundress of the hospital of that name; and of the 
Sceur Rosalie, the devoted nurse and comforter of the poor of the 
Faubourg St. Marceau. A remarkable instance of her influence 
over the most savage denizens of that locality is given by the 
Vicomte de Melun. During the conflict in June 1848, an officer 
of the Garde Mobile, separated from his men, took refuge in the 
house occupied by the Sceur Rosalie and her companions. He 
was quickly followed by a mob of -ruffians, who insisted upon 
carrying off their prisoner. At length they proceeded to push 
away the sisters, in order to execute their foe on the spot. Upon 
this, Sceur Rosalie threw herself on her knees : — 

* Voila cinquante ans, s’écrie-t-elle, que je vous ai consacré ma vie! pour 
tout le bien . j'ai fait & vous, & vos femmes, & vos enfants, je vous demande 
la vie de cet homme.’ 

A ce spectacle, a ce cri, les armes se relévent, la troupe recule comme 
oe de repentir, un hourra d’admiration s’échappe de ces lévres noires de 
poudre, des larmes d’attendrissement coulent de ces yeux tout a l’heure 
impitoyables. Le prisonnier est sauvé. 
It was a noble reward for the devotion of a whole life. Though 
it rarely happens that the occasion arises for the exercise of such a 
wer, we believe it is often attained by the persistent, self-denying 
ends of the poor. Among the poor, though unnecessary inter- 
ference and supercilious patronage are detested, genuine kindness 
is seldom forgotten. Sceur Rosalie is the last heroine in this 
volume, saving the Empress Eugénie, on whose good works it is 
needless to dwell, as they are, for the most part, duly related in the 
Moniteur. As far as regards the composition of this work, we can- 
not say that there is much room for commendation. The subject 
might have been more completely treated, so as to give the reader 
a more distinct view of the mode of action of so many distin- 
guished labourers in the work of charity. They are represented 
too much as isolated personages, scarcely connected, except by their 
food works, with the age and the society in which they lived. 

hey may be representatives, but it is not to be believed that they 
were exceptional cases. It would be far more interesting to have 
some account of that side of French society during the Empire and 
the Restoration which was neither military nor political, and to 
learn how, in spite of war and revolution, the real principles of 
Christianity were cherished and put in pzactice | them. That 


such must have been the case we cannot seriously doubt; but 
unhappily French writers rarely tell of such things, and prefer for 
the most part to represent their countrymen as exclusively occupied 
in the pious duty of slaughtering their neighbours or paying court 
to their neighbours’ wives. 


THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


S® EDWARD CUST has lately published the first two 
volumes of a new series of military Annals, in which he treats 
of the wars of the earlier years of the nineteenth century. The 
grandeur of the stage and of the exploits combine to give to 
the career of Napoleon an interest far a that which is 
excited by other generals of the same period. Tie famous names 
of Austerlitz, Friedland, and Wagram, are apt to divert attention 
from obscurer contests; but, nevertheless, it is our purpose to 
delay entering on this tempting theme until we have bestowed 
some notice upon events which have enjoyed a smaller measure of 
celebrity. There still remain two volumes of the Annals of the 
Wars = Eighteenth Century to which we propose to devote an 
article before dealing with Sir Edward Cust’s later work. These 
volumes comprise the years 1 733 to 1799. Among the events 
which they narrate are the early campaigns of the French Reyo- 
lutionary armies, the astonishing successes of Napoleon's first 
campaign in Italy, and the reverses which befell the French 
Republic when Suwarrow and the Archduke Charles of Austria 
were her assailants, and her ablest champion was severed from her 
by many hundred miles of sea, watched by the vigilant hostility 
of the English fleet. The French are so ready and so skilful at 
making the best of their own exploits, that we are disposed on this 
occasion to give what help we can where it is more needed. There 


* Annals of the Wars of the Eighteenth Century, compiled from the most 
authentic Histories of the Period. By the Hon. Ki Edward fom, D.C.L., 
Lieutenant-General in the British Army, and Colonel of the Sixteenth 
(Queen’s) Lancers. IV. V. 1783—1799. London: Mitchell's 


' are many Englishmen whose only conception of Suwarrow is that of 
| an obstinate barbarian, and who do not know what t victories 
_ would have been gained at the Trebbia and Novi if only the 
_ victors could have blown their trumpet in the ear of Europe ag 
| loudly as did the French after ones. 
| __ It was nece to the establishment of the influence of 
| Napoleon that the nch Republic, in his absence, should learn to 
| feel the want of him, and it was more particularly the business of 
| Suwarrow to teach this lesson. The i Paul of Russia had 
determined to abate the nuisance of republicanism in Europe, and 
with that object he sent 70,000 soldiers, under his best ee 
from his own southern frontier to the north of Italy. The French 
Government had warned Austria that the passage of this arm 
across Germany would be made a cause of war. Suwarrow 
his soldiers continued marching all the winter, and hostilities 
broke out between the Austrians and the French in early spring. 
At this time the French had overrun nearly the whole of Italy. 
The Parthenopeian Republic was sustained at Naples by an army 
which obeyed Championnet, and afterwards Macdonald. Lom- 
bardy and the adjacent districts were occupied by the troops of 
Scherer, who had under him a lieutenant of far superior ability to 
himself, Moreau. Another French army under Massena had 
entered Switzerland, and the armies of the Rhine were com- 
manded by Jourdain and Bernadotte. The Austrian forces 
designed to operate in Switzerland and on the Rhine were under 
the direction of the Archduke Charles, who was quite equal in 
ability to any of the French generals except Napoleon. The 
Austrian army collected on the Adige, and designed to recover 
Italy, was commanded by Kray and Melas, over whom Suwarrow, 
when he arrived with his powerful reinforcement, exercised supreme 
authority. Suwarrow, if left unfettered by his own and the Austrian 
Government, would have stamped upon the minds of Frenchmen 
an impression as indelible as did Marlborough; but he saw his 
victories rendered useless, and he died disappointed and un- 
deservedly disgraced, without finding the opportunity which 
he desired of leading his country’s armies against Napoleon. It 
might, perhaps, be feared that, if he had lived longer, he 
would have shared the fate of other veterans of reputation who 
succumbed before Napoleon's rapid and unresting genius; but 
although Suwarrow, when he made his last campaign, was in his 
seventieth year, the most remarkable feature of his military 
character was activity. 
The campaign of 1799 had opened favourably for the Allies, 
Jourdain was defeated by the Archduke at Stockach, and obliged 
to repass the Rhine. Scherer had got the worst in two battles 
with Kray near Verona, and had fallen back from the Adige to 
the Adda. Already the Austrians had a preponderance of force in 
Lombardy, when Suwarrow completed his long march from 
Russia, and brought his army into line with them. The French 
armies south of the Po were hastening up to join in the defence 
of Piedmont, and Suwarrow made it his immediate object to 
strike his enemies hard before they could unite. The chief of the 
Austrian staff proposed to him, on his arrival, a reconnaissance. 
The Russian’s simple art of war had for a principle that this con- 
trivance was only useful to teach hisenemy where he was. “ Des 
colonnes,” said he, “la baionette, l’arme blanche, attaquer, enfoncer 
— voila mes reconnaissances.” In an order of the day, he noticed 
that some of the troops under his command complained of havi 
wet feet. The murmurers were reminded that only women 
fops demanded fine weather. Those who had bad health could stay 
behind. Italy must be delivered from Atheists and Frenchmen; 
and “les raisonneurs ne peuvent étre soufferts dans aucune armée.” 
With these preliminaries, he ordered part of the allied army to 
invest Peschiera and Mantua, and with the rest of it attacked the 
French on the Adda, and after a series of contests drove them beyond 
the Ticino and out of Lombardy. The French were much out- 
numbered by the Allies, but they had now the advantage of No | 
commanded by Moreau, to whom Scherer had given place. It 
was not, however, possible for Moreau to save Turin. His best 
hope of barring the further progress of Suwarrow lay in the co- 
mag of Macdonald, who had abandoned Naples and marched 
through Rome, Florence, Modena, and Parma to the neighbour- 
hood of Piacenza, collecting everywhere to his standard the 
French detachments which had supported republicanism in Italy. 
Suwarrow had to provide at once for the siege or blockade of 
Mantua on the one hand, and of Alessandria and Tortona on the 
other — to watch Moreau toward the north, and to receive Mac- 
donald advancing from the south. As soon as he had gathered a 
sufficient force he brought Macdonald to action on the Trebbia. 
This river flows from the Apennines above Genoa in a north- 
easterly direction, to join the Po near Piacenza. The French had 
marched through Parma and Piacenza, and across the Trebbia, 
when they met the Austro-Russians. The French army, there- 
fore, had its face, and the hostile army had its back, towards 
France. On June 18, after a hard day’s tighting, Suwarrow drove 
the French over the Trebbia. Next day Macdonald, hoping that 
Moreau might come up in Suwarrow’s rear, once more crossed the 
Trebbia and attacked him. After another hard day’s fighting, 
Macdonald saw himself completely driven back over the Trebbia, 
and in the night he determined to retreat into Tuscany. It is 
thought that, if the Austrian general Melas had pushed the 
retiring French vigorously, their entire park of arti would 


have become trophies of this victory on the Trebbia. But Melas, 
although a soldier of reputation, had begun to feel the enfeebling 
We shall see, hereafter, that at Marengo he 
him because 


hand of time. 
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allowed almost assured victory to be snatched from 
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he had not the physical endurance necessary for a long day’s toil 
on horseback. 

It is said that Suwarrow was restrained, by orders sent from the 
Aulic Council at Vienna, from attempting further operations in the 
field until he had reduced the fortresses which he was blockading. 
Accordingly, he pressed the sieges of Mantua and Alessandria to a 
conclusion, and then commenced that of Tortona. Meanwhile 
Macdonald sent his artillery by sea, and his troops through the 
mountains to Genoa, where they were united to the force under 
Moreau. As Macdonald had requested to be relieved, and Moreau 
was appointed to command the army of the Rhine, the command 
of the army of Italy was given to a young general, Joubert, who, 
however, during the short remainder of his career had the benefit 
of Moreau’s assistance. Joubert moved his army from the neigh- 
bourhood of Genoa, and taking up a position at Novi, awaited the 
arrival of the Russians, who, under the leadership of Suwarrow, 
were not likely to keep him waiting long. The position of Novi 
was strong, but retreat from it in case of disaster would be difficult. 
Joubert had probably expected a battle between nearly equal 
forces; but y, having taken Mantua after three months’ 
blockade or siege, now brought up 20,000 men to join Suwarrow, 
and gave him to that amount a superiority in force. Joubert 
saw that it was too late and too hazardous to retreat. Suwarrow 
knew that the position of Novi was naturally a strong one, and 
he feared that, if he left Joubert quiet in it a single day, he 
would entrench himself. Accordingly, at five o'clock in the 
morning of August 15, he began a general attack. Joubert, 
full of youthful fire, and conscious of the importance of success, 
ex his person freely, and was laid dead upon the field, 
by a musket-ball, before the battle had endured an hour. The 
command then devolved upon Moreau, who had thus to struggle 
against difficulties into which, perhaps, his own judgment 
would not have led him. The Austrians, under Kray, assailed 
the left of the French position, and it was in repulsing them that 
“the brave Joubert” was killed. Suwarrow’s own troops pushed 
with all their force against the town of Novi, in the centre. For 
twelve hours these attacks were urged with all the determination 
of Suwarrow’s character, without producing the least effect. At 
five o’clock in the afternoon Melas, with his Austrians, came up 
and threatened to turn the right of the French position. Kray 
was still hammering against the left with the same ill-success 
which had attended Po throughout the day, but Suwarrow, in the 
centre, at length forced his way into the town of Novi. The 
effect of this success was to close the road by Gavi, and the onl 
line of retreat now open to the French was by Pasturana, on their 
left. Moreau saw that he had no choice but to order his army to 
fall back immediately, before this road also should be closed against 
him. A detachment of Austrian sharpshooters had the enterprise 
and good fortune to seize the castle of Pasturana. As soon as the 
French began to withdraw their artillery by this route, a fire was 
opened upon them from the castle, which killed the horses. The 
guns were overturned and blocked the road. At the same time 
the Austrians fell on the retreating French, and when confusion 
was at its height the Russians, who had carried Novi, came u 
and joined in the attack. Then the French troops were scattere 
like sand before the wind. One of their own writers speaks of the 
“épouvantable boucherie” which followed. Some of their routed 
battalions were slaughtered, and others were driven headlong 
down the precipitous sides of the plateau on which they had so 
unluckily taken up their position. The battle of Novi was one 
of the longest, and it ended in one of the most complete 
victories recorded in military annals. It was, indeed, a victo: 
which deserved to compare with Austerlitz or Friedland; but it 
has not had the advantage of being so much talked about. It was 
the greatest triumph of Suwarrow, and it was his last. Fate, 
having ordained that France should yet afflict Europe for many 
years, averted further blows by the same strong hand by contriving 
an Aulic Council to arrest Suwarrow in his career of victory. 

While Suwarrow was clearing Italy of the French, the Arch- 
duke Charles and Massena had fought with alternating success in 
Switzerland. On the whole, the Archduke had the best of it, but 
he could not drive Massena out of the country. The plan which 
was now concocted at Vienna sent the Archduke with a large 
os. of his army to the Rhine, and ordered Suwarrow to march 

Piedmont into Switzerland, to supply his place. Suwarrow 
made his 
last om he, in obedience to the orders of the Aulic Council, 
forced the pass of St. Gothard, and entered Switzerland in the 
rear of Massena. While preparing for this march he had sug- 
gested to the Austrians, with whom he was to act in Switzerland, 
that they should let the Russians teach them the use of the sabre 
and the bayonet, “to which we here owe exclusively our multi- 
plied successes.” Suwarrow advanced to Altdorf, and thence 
across the mountains to Mutten, where disastrous tidings met 
him. The Archduke, by his departure, had left to Massena an 
peteaity by which that active leader did not fail to profit. 

e only troops opposed to him were some Austrians under Hotze, 
and a corps of Russians, acting independently of Suwarrow, under 
Korsakow. Massena had a great preponderance of force, and he 
was also far superior to his enemies in ability. He lost nota 
moment in attacking Korsakow and Hotze near Zurich, and he 
defeated them and drove them across the Rhine—the one below 
and the other above, the Lake of Constance. Thus, when Suwarrow 
had fought his way into Switzerland, he found that he must fight 
his “e out again without delay. It is trie that he was in the 
Year of Massena, but that general had dispersed the forces in his 


waited until Tortona had surrendered, and then, havi 


front. All dreams of further conquest must be abandoned, and 
it was even doubtful whether retreat was possible. However, the 
sturdy Russian fought his way to Glarus, and he so handled some 
of Massena’s divisions on his march that that prudent leader con- 
cluded not to interfere further with him. From Glarus he 
marched at leisure to Ilantz, and thence down the Rheinthal to 
the Lake of Constance, where he was joined by Korsakow. The 
united Russian armies numbered only 25,000 men, the remains of 

0,000 who had marched to suppress republicanism. Suwarrow 
fed back this remnant to his own vette and there fell sick of 
grief at the unmerited displeasure of his sovereign, and died 
within a year after his triumphant entry into Turin. His victories 
became fruitless through the folly of the Aulic Council; but he 
left to the Russian army an example of heroic daring which made 
it in after years almost a match for the French under Napoleon. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


bbe collection of State papers pers at the Foreign Office 
in Paris has already been explored, more than once, by savants 
anxious either to dive into the mysteries of bygone diplomacy, 
or to settle some controversial point connected with history. 
Amongst the numerous documents there preserved we must name 
the journals of Hurault de Maisse, whom Henry IV., king of France, 
employed at the Court of England in 1597 and 1598 as ambas- 

or extraordinary. The object of this mission was to point out 
the necessity of a general peace, to dissolve the league which was 
then binding together the Netherlands, France, and Queen Eliza- 
beth, and to prepare the way for the negotiations which ultimately 
led to the peace of Vervins. M. Prevost-Paradol perused these 
documents, and the interest he felt whilst engaged upon the 
study, suggested to him the idea of the book which is now before 
us.* Henry IV. is of course one of the chief characters introduced 
in this volume, and we can easily imagine what attraction he 
still exercises upon publicists and historians of the Liberal school. 
A study of the memoir writers of the sixteenth cen more 
especially Agrippe d’Aubigné, will show that the King of Navarre 
was not altogether that jovial, free-and-easy, good-tempered 
roysterer which the Legitimists of the Restoration were so fond 
of imagining; but still it cannot be denied that he was the best 
king France ever had. M. Prevost-Paradol is led, in finishing his 
preface, to t that the France of the present and that of 
the past should be separated by an abyss which it appears im- 
possible to bridge over. Why, says he, should there be everlasting 
war between the banner of Ivry and that of Jemappes? This is 
a question which we do not pretend to answer. M. Prevost- 
Paradol’s volume is very interesting, and the remarks of Hurault de 
Maisse on England and English life are sometimes particularly 
curious as coming from a foreigner to whom everything he saw 
was new and must have been occasionally distasteful. ; 

The title of M. Laugel’s recent work + shows that in discussing 
scientific em ape he has taken up his position on the intermediate 
ground which separates science from philosophy ; and, indeed, his 
opening essay is devoted entirely to an examination of the relations 

uy, ins by drawing a e ience, he remarks, is ev' 
dey fresh rogress. Its gains, taken separately, may 
seem at first of much consequence, but they are positive, and, on the 
other hand, it never loses any of the results it has once obtained. 
With systems of metaphysics it is exactly the reverse. Those 
brilliant theories are like Pallas, who sprang fully equipped 
from the brain of Jupiter. Built in one day, they fall to 
the ground as soon as one of the props which support them 

ives way. Yet no philosopher, before the beginning of the 

t century, ever asserted that metaphysics should be sacrificed’ 
to inductive science, or vice versd ; it was reserved for the encyclo- 
pédistes to exaggerate the Baconian system, and to make it the: 
exclusive channel for arriving at truth. M. Laugel adopts 
the intermediate course. “He proves, in the first instance, 
that speculative as well as physical sciences are grounded upon 
observation. “ Raisonner,” says he, “ c’est observer les idées.” 
Then, in the second, he shows that when naturalists or physicians 
have collected together a number of facts, their work is not done; 
they must go up to the principles which are behind these facts, 
and from principle to —- they must endeavour to grasp the 
general law that originates them. M. Laugel’s volume comprises 
eight essays of great interest, written in direct opposition to 
the materialist views which are now so fashionable, and deserving 
the more attention because they are the work of a man whose 
researches have been hitherto chiefly, if not exclusively, con- 
centrated in the field of science. 

M. Jules Bonnett has been for a long time busy collecting 
materials for a history of the Reformation in Italy. This is a 
subject which is still scarcely known, for the works of M‘Crie, 
Gerdés, and Schelhorn are far from satisfactory; and, indeed, at 
the time when these gentlemen applied themselves to their task, 
very few sources of information were available. The archives of 
Venice and of Florence remained hermetically sealed, the Farnese 
collections at Naples were, if possible, still less easy of access, and 
no use was made even of the few documents which might be 


ot Heart IV Par M. Prevost-Paradol. Paris: Lévy, Lon- 
m: Nutt. 

+ Science et Philosophie. Par M. A. La Paris: Mallet-Bachelier. 
London: Dulau 

t Aonio Paleario, Etude sur la Réforme en Italie. Par Jules Bonnet. 
Paris: Lévy. London: Nutt. 
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freely consulted. M. Bonnet’s opportunities have, on the contrary, 
proved most abundant. Cardinal Antonelli himself came to his 
assistance; and thus it is that he is able to give us a biographical 
aceount of Aonio Paleario, derived from the study of documents 
which, a relatively short time ago, were as unapproachable as the 
golden apples in the en of the Hesperides. The volume we 
are now noticing is in reality only a detached chapter from a 
larger history of the life and times of Renée de France, Duchess of 
Ferrara. M. Jules Bonnet relates, in an interesting manner, the 
origin and progress of the Italian Reformation ; and he has thrown 
together, under the guise of an appendix, a few letters of Paleario 


There are, M. Janet remarks*, two kinds of philosophy, Some 
thinkers are more particularly fond of inquiring into the general 
laws which govern the world. When they consider man, they 
examine the conditions of his moral and intellectual nature under 
their simplest, their most elementary forms. They deal with 
abstractions. Others prefer studying the expression, the mani- 
festation of our faculties; their arguments are derived from their 
own every-day experience. To this class of M. Janet 
belongs, and his volume may be summarily described as a practical 
treatise on the conditions and character of true happiness. In times 
like the present, when political institutions have apparently no 
element of durability, and even the most confirmed optimists 
cannot help believing that the era of revolutions is not yet finished, 
it is natural, says M. Janet, that man should look for happiness, 
not around him, but in himself. Therefore, if we would analyse 
the elements of happiness, we must begin by studying the human 
soul, This is what the author of the volume before us has under- 
taken to do. He then examines how outward circumstances 
contribute to make us happy or miserable; he traces the share 
which imagination, passion, affection, thought, and active life 
have in the work; and after describing briefly the principal 
tendencies of modern society, he proves in a concluding chapter, 
that in order to be truly happy we must consider this life as a 
state of trial in which even sorrow has its blessings and contri- 
butes to our real good. 


From the biographical sketch prefixed to the Histoire de la 
Religion}, we learn that the Abbé d’Etémare was an ecclesiastic 
who lived during the last century and who published a number of 
devotional or controversial works, most of which have been printed, 
although some are still extant only in MS. M. d’Etémare died 
in 1770 at Zeyst, near Utrecht, and that circumstance alone would 
lead us to suspect that he belonged to the Jansenist community, 
which, after having been persecuted in France on account of the 
endless disputes about the bull Unigenitus, sought refuge in 
Holland, where its remains still survive. The Histoire de la 
Religion is an attempt to explain the vicissitudes of the Jewish 
and the Christian churches, by considering them as symbolized 
under various figures in the Bible. It reminds us of the writings 
of Duguet, without, however, that beauty of style which is so 
characteristic of the last-named divine. 


M. Adolphe Guéroult is well known as a journalist. In the 
Presse, the Opinion Nationale, and in periodicals of a less tem- 
porary character, he has published from time to time articles 
which, if not always remarkable for their accuracy, are generally 
‘written in a moderate spirit. A number of these papers, rescued 
from the necropolis of the daily periodicals, now appear under a 
somewhat ambitious title}, which is justified neither by the 
dimensions of the essays nor by the amount of research they 
evidence. Articles of three or four duodecimo pages can scarcely 
be designated as Etudes; the name Esquisses would certainly be 
more applicable ; and if selected by the author, would have com- 
pletely disarmed criticism. M.Guéroult is one of those writers 
who, feeling rather dissatisfied at what they see going on imme- 
diately around them, think they can derive some consolation from 
the fact that abroad, political and social institutions are not 
what they should be. His critiques, it is true, are occasionally 
ludicrous. For instance, when he discusses the statements of the 
Morning Herald and the Times, he speaks of England as if we 
were still under the influence of the good old Tory principles 
which prevailed forty years ago, and he regrets that we have not 
yet come to that state of erfection which would induce us to set 
the world on fire for 4n idea. Mais cela viendra avec le temps. 
French journalists are generally extremely amusing when they 
deal with religious topics; and M. Guéroult’s views of theology 
will strike the reader as grotesque in the highest degree. His 
opinions on those subjects are professedly in accordance with Saint 
Simonianism, and therefore he ascribes to material progress and 
to the development of industry the lion’s share in the regeneration 
of mankind. 

_ It is a matter of deep regret that M. Michelet should persist 
in employing his unquestionable talents in ministering to a 
vicious and degraded — taste. La Sorcitre § may be described 
as an attempt to father upon Christianity all the cases of de- 
moniacal possession which are recorded in the pages of history, 
such as the well-known episodes of Urbain Grandier at Loudun, 
and of La Belle Caditre at Toulon. If books like M. Michelet’s 


* Philosophie du Bonheur. Par Paul Janet. Paris: 4 : 
istoire de la Religion représentée dans [ Ecriture Sainte sous div 
‘tudes olitique et de Phi ie Religieuses. Par Ad. G t. 
Paris: Lévy. don: Williams & No’ 


last volume deserve to be noticed, it is only because they afford’ 
curious symptom of the state of the public mind in France. But 
they cannot do much harm from the very violence with which 
they are written. 

“M, Michelet introduces in physiology a kind of mysticism 
which makes of his books an object of lascivious curiosity and of 
nasty (malpropre) inquiry.” This quotation, so thoroughly cha- 
racteristic of the author of La Sorciére, is taken from_a volume 
just published by M. John Lemoinne.* The Nowvelles Etudes are 
divided into five sections, entitled America, 
Spain, the Ottoman Empire, and Varieties. discoursing about 
our Transatlantic brethren, M. Lemoinne deals chiefly with the 
slave question. Welli and Haydon are the two leading 
characters in the chapter relating to England. The concluding 
essay is particularly remarkable. The author there glances at the 
former universality of the French language; and noticing how 
much less it is used abroad at the present time, he natural: 
ascribes the falling off to the small amount of liberty which the 
Imperial Government allows to serious writers. Comp 
France in this respect with England, he says, “the most unfette 
language, the one in which men speak most unrestrained, is the 
one which must ultimately triumph. It will become the colloquial 
idiom of mankind.” 


Printed in blood-coloured type, and therefore looking ominous 
at the very threshold, the paper cover of the Dlémoires des Sansont 
ushers in a sensation-book— seven generations of executi 
from 1688 to 1847! What horrors they must have to relate 
What a series of tragic adventures, beginning with the sentences of 
capital punishment passed by the agents of the Grand M 
and ending with the few executions reluctantly sanctioned by the 
late King, Louis-Philippe! The work we are now noticing pro- 
fesses to have been pre for publication by the last member of 
the Sanson family. ‘The first volume is chiefly taken up with 
preliminary considerations on punishment in general; in the 
second, we find the biography, written from the criminal point of 
view, of Law, the Count de Horn, Cartouche, the Chevalier de 
Labarre, Damiens, and Lally-Tollendal. It may, perhaps, be as 
well to mention here that another publication, purporting to be 
the Memoirs of Sanson, appeared in Paris about the year 1830, and 
that the celebrated novelist Balzac had a share in — the 
earlier volumes; but nearly the whole edition perished in a fire 
which destroyed many works of a much more valuable character. 
Whether the present work has any features in common with the 
other, we cannot say. 


Several books have already been published, describing the 
operations of the Ziguewrs during the end of the sixteenth cent 
in various provinces of France. To the monographies of 
Ouvré and Grégoire we can now add the very interesting volume 
of Viscount Robert d’Estaintot.t In a reliminary chapter the 
author traces the origin of the Catholic eaawe | he deseribes the 
machinations of the Guises, the assembly of the States-General at 
Blois, the murder of the Duke and of the Cardinal; then, trans- 
porting us into Normandy, he watches the movements of the 
contending parties. The importance of Rouen and Caen, their 
proximity to the metropolis, and the relative facility of communi- 
cations with England, rendered the possession of Normandy a 
matter of the greatest consequence. Accordingly, that province 
was the scene of some serious engagements, and its history is 
intimately connected with that of the wars of the sixteenth 
century. The author has displayed much research in the prepara- 
tion of his book, and his quotations of illustrative documents are 
both ample and apposite. 


The history of municipal institutions is sometimes as interesting 
as that of Courts and dynasties. It is even perhaps more curious, 
because, whilst we study it, we see the political bearing, not 7 
of a few leading characters, but of those obscure magistrates 
burghers whose share of action is usually lost sight of. Forthis reason 
we turn with peculiar curiosity to local histories, and in the class of 
writings referring to such topics we must say that we have never seen 
anything so complete, so accurate, so thoroughly satisfactory in 
every respect as M. Semichon’s Histoire de la Ville d Aumale.§ The 
introduction places before us a graphic description of what a French 
city was during the middle ages, and, subsequently, under 
the ancien régime. The progress of communal institutions is care- 
fully traced, and a rapid glance is taken at all the elements which 
contribute towards the existence and prosperity of a town. The 
geography of Aumale, its civil and administrative institutions, and 
the details connected with its commerce and manufactures, form 
the subject of the first part of the book. M.Semichon, in bringi 
together these several data, has been careful to consult the various 
original documents preserved either amongst the treasures of the 
State Paper Office at Paris, or in the local and departmental 
archives of Normandy. Many of the charters and diplomas 
mentioned by the author are transcribed in extenso by way of 
appendix; and one of them, the first which gives the name of the 
commune of Aumale, is reproduced in facsimile. Under the second 
division of his work, M. Semichon has given an account of 


* Nouvelles Etudes Critiques et Biographiques. Par John Lemoinne. 
Paris: Lévy. London: Nutt. 
+ Mémoires des Sanson, vols. 1,2. Paris: Dupray de la Mahérie. London: 
Dulau & Co. 

t La Ligue en Normandie. Par le Vicomte Robert d’Estaintot. Paris: 
Aubry. London: Barthés & Lowell. 
§ Histoire de la Ville d'Aumale et de ses Institutions, Par Ernest- 


te. 
§ La Sorciére. Par J. Michelet. Paris: Dentu. London: Jeffs. 
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the ecclesiastical and charitable institutions belonging to the 
town. Here the relations of Normandy with England receive 
fresh illustration. The Abbot of Aumale obtained from time to 
time grants of land, or confirmations of grants, from the sovereigns 
of this country, and we find in the year 1201 the superior of that 
religious house appearing before the Exchequer Court at West- 
minster. The third part is devoted to the school, colleges, and 
other lay establishments of Aumale. And, finally, a fourth section 
gives the résumé of the political events which took place both in 
the town and in its immediate neighbourhood. The two volumes 
contain, besides, highly useful sources of information in the 
shape of indexes, tables, glossaries, &c, M. Semichon’s excellent 
work obtained a mention honorable at the last public meeting of 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. 


Of books of travel a few specimens have reached us, at which we 
shall briefly glance. A portion of M. Georges Fisch’s notes on the 
United States appeared some time since in the Revue Chrétienne* ; 
but the nature of that periodical precluded the insertion of reflec- 
tions of a political character, which form a distinct feature of the 
book we are now alluding to. M. Fisch is a Protestant minister in 
Paris, and his remarks are accordingly taken from the religious point 
of view. They are written in a very moderate spirit, and the cause 
of abolitionism is eloquently and dispassionately stated. 


A residence of nearly three years amongst the aborigines of New 
Caledonia has enabled M. Victor de Rochas to give a complete and 
interesting account of that island.t He begins by a geographical 
and physical description of the country, applying to this part of 
the subject all the results of his professional acquaintance with 
geology, mineralogy, botany, and other cognate sciences. The 
second division of the book treats of the inhabitants—their manners, 
way of living, religious, social, and political institutions. M. de 
Rochas has written hisvolume for the purpose, not merely of amusing 
the reader by the description of a locality comparatively little 
known, but also of pointing out the advantages which may result for 
France from the occupation of New Caledonia. The argument which 
he re | insists upon is this—we should not aim at destroying the 
natives, but at civilizing them. They are intelligent, susceptible of 
moral training, and after a lapse of some time it will be possible 
to obtain, with their assistance, results which Europeans alone 
could not so satisfactorily bring about. 

The events which have so lately taken us by surprise had not 
yet occurred when M. Edmond Texier published his volume on 
Greece} ; but it is a very fair and complete sketch of the history 
of that country from the year 1815 up to the flight of King Otho. 
M. Texier is a staunch supporter of Grecian independence, and he 
believes that the descendant of Pericles and Lycurgus will never 
be sacrificed to the exigencies of the Ottoman Empire; but he 
advises the Greeks to make the best of the guarantees they now 
enjoy, and not to hasten the period of their complete freedom by 
ill-judged attempts at insurrection, which are generally planned at 
St. Petersburg, and which induce the remainder of Europe to 
consider them as the tools of the Russian Government. 

M. Méry’s great ambition is to enlist the sympathies of his 
countrymen in favour of Port Natal.§ Let him only hear that a 
bond fide Parisian, a live badaud, an inhabitant of the Rue Saint 
Denis has settled down at Natal as an industrious emigrant, and 
he will die happy. In order to accomplish this object, he does 
not accumulate statistical facts, he does not dive into the mysteries 
of political economy, nor state in plain language what are the 
advantages of colonization in general, and the resources of Natal 
in particular. He begins by hanging out, as a preliminary 
advertisement, the most attractive of all titles—JZe Paradis 
Terrestre—and then writes a novel, giving us a Natal of his own, 


just as in a previous book he had drawn exclusively on his fertile 


Imagination for a description of India. 

Le Paradis Terrestre is, to all intents and purposes, a novel ; but 
if the reader wants to see how far extravagance can be carried by 
the modern school of French romance writers, let him take up 
M. Gustave Flaubert’s new volume.|| The subject of Salammbdé 
is the revolt of the mercenary troops against the Carthaginians, 
during the Punic wars; and we may say, to begin with, that the 
idea of describing the manners and customs of a society about 
which so little is known as the contemporaries of Hannibal is 
simply absurd. But the selection of Africa for the scene of his 
novel enabled M. Flaubert to indulge in his well-known taste for 
the representation of monstrosities and exaggerations of every 
kind. Salammbé is nothing else but a series of descriptions gene- 
rally of the most revolting character, and in which the passion for 
the horrible goes so far that it becomes ludicrous. Let us add 
that it is impossible to read the volume without the help of a dic- 
tionary. Local colouring, as it is designated, may be a desirable 
quality ; but what is the use of calling a soldier a phalangyite, and 
of saying that each man had for his food ten k’hommers of corn, 
three hins of seed, and twelve betzas of dried fruit? When the 
passion for archeology is carried to such lengths it borders upon 
nonsense. 


= . ties Etats Unis en 1861. Par Georges Fisch. Paris: Meyrueis. London: 
riibner. 

+ La Nouvelle Calétionie et ses Habitants. Par M. Dr. V. de Rochas. 
Paris: Sartorius. London: Nutt. 

} La Gréce et ses Insurrections. Par Edmond Texier. Paris: Lévy. 
London: Barthes & Lowell. 

§ Le Paradis Terrestre. Par Méry. Paris: Lévy. London: Jeffs, 
Par Gustave Flaubert. Paris: Lévy. London: Barthés 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Sarurpay Reyrew” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, 67 and 68 Harley Street, W. In- 
corporated by Royal Charter, in 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, and for 
granting Certificates of Rnowledge. 


Visitor—_The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident Miss PARRY. 
Committee of Professors. 

W. STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D. ALPHONSE_ MARIETTE. 
Rey. T. A. COCK. | Rev. F. D. MAURICE. 
E. FUSCO, B.A. Rev. M. MEYRICK, A.K.C, 
Rey. FRANCIS GARDEN, M.A. W. CAVE THOMAS. 
WILLIAM. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. HENRY WARREN. 
JOHN HULLAH. GOTTLIEB-WEIL, Ph. D. 

The Classes for the Lent Term will meet on Monday, Lbcmne f 19._ Individual Instruction 
is given in Voeal Music by Mr. G. Benson, and in Instrumental by Mesers. Dorrell, Jay, and 
U. May. Special Conversation Classes are in French, German, and Italian. A - 
ments are made for receiving Boarders. uses may be on application to 


Willi , at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 67 and 68 Harley Street, W. 
For Children under Thirteen Years of Age. 
Lady Superintendent — Miss HAY. 
Assistant ~Miss ROSALIND HOSKING. 
an Sor the lish Education, with French, 
ements in, usic, an 
The Janice Pupils are taught by Miss , principally on the plan of Object Lessons and: 


techetical Instruction. 
Cat Ping eam bas oon fitted up for the Exercise of Pupils in the intervals of Lessons. 


Prospectuses may be had on application to Mrs. Williams, at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


MALVERN PROPRIETARY COLLEGE. — Wanted, a 


: Residence. 
M.D. Edin., M.R.C.S.E. 
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TH con Rev. A. A. BISHOP, M.A. Oxford, and Mr. E. C. MUSSON, 


General Sir 

Harry D. J K R.E.,.and the A' ties of the Royal Military College, Sand- 
Martyr Worthy Rectory, Winchester. 
a BS the UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, PECKH AM, 

INDON, vate Pupi far as possibl: Il grounded in E lish, made 
taught Native the Pri: pal Eminent special Teachers attend the 
useums for purposes. 


JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &c. 
Re-opens 15, 1863, 


ls REV. JOHN J. MANLEY, M.A. (Educated at Eton mn), 


G OVERNESSES.—SOHO BAZAAR REGISTRY.— 
on very extensive The highest ligt fully appreciate 


GUPERIOR CHEAP BOOKS dey BULL'S LIBR: ARY. — 
Copies of De Tocque ueville’s Life,” ngineers,” Stan “ Eastern 
‘Autobiography Cornelia Kaight,® and many other Su are now 
at very greatly Reduced Prices. Catalogues gratis. 

Bucx's Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


aon SATURDAY REVIEW, and all the other LONDON 


despatched by the M 


WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, NEWSVENDORS, &c. 
74 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Established 1809. 


Arming ASSOCIATIONS, and PUBLIC COMPANIES, 


a competent t PRINTE possessing age newest and 


Iso, two or three Boy: 


Rossy and WIN CHESTER —A Married M.A. of Trinity 
liege, Cambridge, Senior View the Tripes, end Head 
Exhibitenes of his year at Rugby, who has prepared several bere 8 successfully for the above 
Schools, has vacancies for next Year. is house, strated n beautiful and healthy 


end Bed-roome 
th-room and Lavatories, with Play Grounds, and large Cricket Field 
atteched. Address. Park, Lewisham, London, 


R, 
ho offers uliarly advantageous te’ 
refer F- A. Day, SHER tnd Publisher, 13 Carey Street, and 3 New Court, 


a and Magazi for, and Estimates forwarded for Printing of any kind. 
NORGE A Discount of 2d. in the Shilling taken off the 
Libraries Purchased and 


Published Price of all New Books. 
Hanatson, Bookseller, 59 Pall Mall, 8. W. 


PREPARATION “for COLLEGE offered, in return for a 

Boarders, at moderate terms. The house is of access by the North m Railway and 
by Omnibus M‘Kewzs, B.A., Englefield House, Englefield Road W.., Islington. 


PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, WOOLWICH, 
and the Higher COMPEETTIVE EXAMINATIONS, ’ with the Acq uirement 

of FRENCH.—A Gentleman cs a very Tutor, an Enclish’ Consular 


r ro. ‘0 NC OBLEMEN | and OTHERS. — A Beneficed Clergyman, 

and has the advantage of a Medical 

Degres, is making an Continental Tour in the Paring —visiting the chief 

itals of Euro ong requiring an absence of six or 
to his Diocesan if required. Address, M.A., 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 


TWELVE PUPILS, who are reading the above, Mw prepare them thoroughly and 
quickly. Terms Moderate._M.A.,6 Angell Terrace, Brixton aia 


D R. C s 0, 
Just out, a fine PHOTOGRAPH, album size. 
Post free 18 stamps. 
STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54 Cheapside: 110 Regent Street. 


D*. COLENSO. — Now Publishing, an Album Portrait, just 
Company. Sent post-free for 


54 Ch ide and 110 Regent Street. 


“READING GIRL.” 
“ SLEEP OF SORROW.” 


“TINTED VENUS." 
ALBUM PHOTOGRAPHS of the above Four Gems of Exhi- 
bition Statuary, post-free for 48 stamps. 
Catalogues Post Office to Swan Norracs. 


(CATALOGUE of BOOKS — Just Issued —Being a 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION (Limited).— 


entirely conducted Graduates of A yall and Cambridge, 


ion from the Stock of Ss SIMPSON, containing 

Amongst them are many curious and of w on occurrence, ofered at pe, 
most econamical Collector. Lists of New "Purchases Monthly. vines 
their tual deliver: (free) the ensuing year cop 80 


This Association, by. 
SUPPLIES an of with TUTORS from 
Particulars ma: 


the 
Foe Foreign y be had at the Co 
Offices, N Pall Malt Bast Ome Office hours 
MER, M.A., Secretary. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, HENDON, N.W., will re-open 


ing Ang ee oy Lucy DELF receives Young Ladies, between the ages of 
imparts a od English E Eduestion® and 


( 
itted to:—_Rev. Dr. Spence, Lower Cin Rev. E. Bell Coventry: 


Rev. G. B. dgbaston; H. Mason, -» Sydenham; 
Hill; T. Eccles, Eeq., Darwen, Blackburn; Mrs. E. Dawson, Huddersfie! 


THe PRIVATE CHAPLAIN to a NOBLEMAN will have 


VAC Two PUPILS 
Lethon woe ~4 after Christmas.—For particulars, address Rev. A. B., 


GHEFFIELD ‘SCHOOL of PRACTICAL SCIENCE and 
METALLURGY. 
President. 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, "Tot Cambridge . D.C.L., Chancellor of the University 


The Mayor ef Sheffeld, John Brown, 


ent Lord Wharncliffe. 
“B.S. of the School of 


, Director Mines. 
3. Professor of Metallurgy in the Royal School of Mines. 


William 
Hunt seper of Mining Records 
The Rev. G. B. 1 School ellow 
G. B. Al A., Principal Collegiate Assistant 
Rev. 9, M. of the + late Fi and 


Professors. 
a |< ae ,and Geology—James Allen, Ph. D.,F.C.S., of the Universities of Giessen 
Engineering and Mini J. Thompson, C.E. 
Mathematics, Natural , and Applied Mechanics—Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A. 
The Sheffield School of Practical Science end Metallurgy will afford a lete scientifi 

ical education to students who are destined to become civil, mechanical, or me me ms pi 

neers manufacturers of any kind. “Te object is thoroughly to students in 
Sciences upon which the operations Engineer, Mi or Manu- 


tion will be given by means of 


Class Instruction in the and Drawing 

Science, and Metallurgy. will be conducted in the b 

the Sheffield The two Insti ali both under 
tendence of the Rev. G. B. Atkinson, Principal of the ¥ 


information, arrangements for boarding, &c., may be obtained by application to 
Scheel will open ia Part Week in February, 1863. 


Diem, CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 8 St. Peter's 


Kensington Park Princi, The Rev. 
5, 1863. For Prospectuses. & &c., apply to the Principal. 


NAUTICAL EDUCATION.—SCHOOL FRIGATE | 
“CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL.—The NEXT SESSION of this Institution will | 


commence January 31, 1863. 
The “ Conway,” moored in the River M is designed to train ucate, 
moderate cost, boys intended for officers in the Merchant Navy. —- <ouhacn 


‘The course of two te the Conway io seckoned by special order of the Board of 
Trade, as one year at sea pupils xam: 
officers, and snd require to be instead of four 
Terms of Admission, Thirty-five Guineas per Annum. 
other ti of the Institution, detailed lars, of 
to “The the Conway, Rock Secretary. 
Esq., 4 Chapel Street, Li verpool. 
RHYDDING, 3, Iikley, Yorkshire. A Winter and Spring 
Macleod, F.R.C.P.E., F.A.S. Scot. ; Surgeon—Thomas Scott, 
Ben Rh: ydding is one of 


the most 
complete and most comfortable establishments in England 


While the method of treatment pursued Ben Riveting tres from Hydrotherapeutics as 
to ite main ple, it is by no means con: to that, systematic aj 
of the art of cure in its whale range, and with all its oe stein 


» are, however, entirely 
A detailed Prospectus, containing Syllabuses of all the Courses of Lectures, Fy, all sie | 


Books Purchased. 10 Ww Street, Strand, W.C. 


GS TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
OR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — hibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS_24 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD. N.W. 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


Thieves. 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF S TRONG- noon DOORS. 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH and DEED BOXEs. 
Tltustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London: Liverpool: Manchester: Wolverhampton, 


FFURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


Bed-room Suites, complete 26 
Warranted First-Class. 

P. & 8. BEYFUS, 144 OXFORD STREET, W. 

ustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free on s 


REAL si SEAL SKIN CLOAKS.—A large Assortment of 
Cloaks in ali sizes, made of the very finest skins of the Seal, at Moderate Prices. 
HOWELL, JAMES, « CO.,5,7,and 9 Regent Street. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 

LiGHtT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 

prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RREUMATISM, GENBRAL 


DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
parably very other 


MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M. to the British Embassy at Paris. 
prescribed Dr. De Jaxon’ 's I have evesy 


| reason to be satisfied with its beneficial and sal 


“It is, I believe, d that Dr. _ ae Tonah's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
has great therapeutic pow powers ; and from my investigations, I have no doubt of its being a pure 
an 

Dr. pe Joxou's Licat-Brown Cop Lavan Ou is tn in Half- slate, 28, 64.5 
Pints, 48. 9d. ; capsuled and with hi and signature, witsout 


SOLE CONSIGNEES 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


At this FESTIVE SEASON many suffer from Indigestion, and 
require some little assistance. PARR'S LIFE PILLS stimulate the digestive organs, 


remove, without the slightest pain, uneasy or i sensations, so to those who 
indul a little too freely in good as 
Parr's Life Pills may be of any Medici 1¢ Vendor, in boxes, ls. 1}d.; 2s. 9d. ; and in 


Family Packets, ils. nh 


— Another Testimonial in favour of Dr. LOCOCK’S 
Eyessoune WAFERS. From Mr. Charles Loder, 22 » Linco 
own experience as a large dealer in nes, safely ars your 
Wailers aaa fa to effect a speedy cure of the most distressing couvh ; they are t 
ie medicine.” They have a pleasant taste. Price Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and IIs. Sold by 1 Cancion. 


MANNS APPROVED MEDICINE —an 


TNTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
The Jurors of Crass 2 have everéed 0 Fat ge MEDAL for the Superiority of 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen. &e. 


and PAINLESS DEN TISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 

MOSE & SONS, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W., direct attention to their GUM- 
COLOURED! AMELL BASE for Teeth, &e., commended at the 
Jpternational Exhibition, Class 17, No. 3,556. le Teeth from Sets from Five Guineas. 
free. For the successful result of their vide Lancet. 


SANATORIUM,  Svpprook Park, 


on at the City Turkis! T 
and Friday. bet = Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, every 


OYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. BEST for 


GENTLEMEN. [2s.64.] ONLY ON: 
wblic and Private.—26 Quern for LADIES. hited 


*«* From Six to Nine r.o1., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


Sik JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 
CORDIAL CAMPHOR,and LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now —_ the size and effect. 
At all the chief Druggists, and the Works, 104 Strand, London; with Dispensing Jars and 


K BATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. — What Diseases are 
more Fatal in their consequences than _n lds, Sore Throats, 
Lungular ar Affection ? The first and best remedy is ATING" LOZENGES, 
id Sold in Boxes, Is. et Tins, 2s. 9d. each, = TING, 79 

St. Paul's Churchyard, Loudon. Retail by all Druggists, &c., in 
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PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.— The REAL 

NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 

when Plated patent process of Messrs. Eikineton yon ee, is beyond all com: the 

very best article next to sterling silver that can either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguish ver. 

A pram useful set, guaranteed of first ‘quality f for finish and durability ,as follows :— 


Fiddle or | Thread or King's or 
Old Silver |Brunswick| pli!¥_ | Military, 
Pattern. | Pattern. | Pattern. 
£ 4, £04. | £8. 4. | 
ibe 240 210 0 215 0 
1B 240 210 0 215 0 
140 liz o 1b 0 117 6 
140 112 0 115 0 117 0 
O16 0 120 150 170 
013 6 015 0 015 
060 oso oso o9o0 
066 0 ono 
o34 046 050 050 
026 020 
026 040 
140 176 10 0 ilo 
o26 056 060 070 
017 0 017 0 100 
033 046 050 os 0 
9199 |13103 6 4 0 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the abo 
relative number of knives, Re. £2 Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 


patent process. 
UTLERY warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted. is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 


BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative : only because of 
Table Dessert 
Tvony Haxoies. Knives | Knives 
Dozen. air. 
s. d. a. a. 
inch Ivory Handles 12 6 to ry 3 
‘inch Fine Ivory Handles 15 0 1 6 43 
4-inch Ivory Balance 8 0 46 
4-inch tine Ivory Handles ....... “0 7 0 73 
4-inch Finest Atrican Ivory Hand 22 0 26 0 lo 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules ............. #00 33 0 2 6 
itto. Carved Handles, Silver Ferules.. » 0 430 17 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver Hand! andles,any pattern ...... 25 0 0 76 
of & 0 210 
Bows axp ano Foaxs 
rer Dozen. 
White Bone Handles .......... eeeercecccescocscoes lo 86 26 
Ditto Balance Handles .. 210 17 0 46 
Biack Horn Rimmed Shoulders ..... 170 uo 40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handies.: 13 0 90 30 
The largest stock in of plated Dessest Kutves end Forks, in end 
dad Fish Carvers. 


D'S#8 _¢ COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 
in great variety, and of the newest and most recherché pat terne, Show at 

WILLIAM AM BURTON'S. ‘Tin Dish Covers, 6d, the vet of six block tin, 13s. 34. to 

the set of six ; elegant modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set; Britannia —, ith or r with: 

out silver plated handles, £3 lls. to £6 8s. the set of five; slectro-plated: 29 set of 

four. Block tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 20s. ; Britan sau emeeale 22s. to 

778. ; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE Stock 6 had Gratis, and free It contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his ree of Casting Silver and Eletire Plate, N Nickel 
vere and britannia Metal Goods, Dish Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, 
neypieces, Kitchen Ranges, ye Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles,” Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, be~ let Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabi Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large 


(HAN DELIERS for DIN TG-BOOM and LIBRARY, 
Candelabra Lamps and Ornaments, in Bronze and 
OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, London, W. on 


ay hi d Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. Gi Services, for 

“hom. 47 47 15s. Glass Dessert Desert Services, for Twelve 42. All 
nishing orders promptly executed. 

LONDON — Snow Rooms, 45 Oxronp Srneer, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Mawnvracrory and Suow Rooms, Broap Sraaer. 
Established 1807. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
* Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 
ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 
anufacturers of cvery description of CHURCH and DOMESTIC MEDLZVAL 
FURNITURE, Paper Hangings. we petones and Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced 
Catalogue, upon application.— Rooms, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
HE JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 
1962, in to SMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 


or “SOMNIER TUCKER,” ONLY Pause a or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of any description, say in their Report. page 6, 3 and page 11, No. 2014: — 
“The Tucker is pe: solid, ana moderate in price; .....“ acom- 


mpile as it is ingenious; ... . . . us heal thy as it is comfortable.” 
or 


To be obtained ot and Bedding ¥ W: 


N° CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER and 
ENVELOPES a al ARMS, CREST, or MONOGRAMS plain. — RODRIGUES’ 
Superior Cream-laid A velopes, per 100; = laid Note, full size,5 quires for 6d.; 
on Paper, 4s. 6d. All kinds of Stationer: yequaliz che 

WEDDING CARDS, and WEDDING ED OPES, Printed and Stamped in Silver, with 
ARMS or CREST in the latest fashion. CARD-PLATE clegantly eng are and 100 Superfine 
Cards printed for 4s. 6d..at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PI INDON. 


REST, MONOGRAM, ADDRESS, and REVERSED 
INITIAL, DIES Cut to Order. No Os for Gtumpiog Note Paper and Envelopes from 
Die plain Writing rs, Envelopes, and General Stationery (Samples fee). Sess Specimen of of 


to the value of £1 ond upwa: age 
WILLIAM “DAWSON & SONS, and Account Hook 


turers, 74 Cannon Street, City, London (Established 1809 
PENCILS, Bi Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. - Fanan's 
Lead Pencils by all ont Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents; 


pla OUTFITS. — THRESHER & GLENNY, next 

te Somerset Hows, Stran: Lists then necessary 
for t.with Press of cle. THREE PRIZE MEDALS 
awarded for THRES KASHMIR FLANNEL SHIRTS, INDIA GAUZE WAIST- 
COATS, and INDIA TWEED SUITS, which can only be procured at this 


152 Strand. 


EQUITABLE BLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Royal Parliament. 
HEAD OFFICE-% ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


The ScorTisH EQUITABLE isa Mutual Members are 
exempted from responsibility for any against 
belong to them. 

Since the Society be vo bean pall to the 
of deceased £1,307,080, 


Fund, in 8,006 


Annual Revenue ........... £203,706 
TheIn an vy inion 
be had at the ipa, Pr TODD, 


OFFICE IN LONDON, 2 POULTRY, E. 
ARCHD. RITCHIE. Agent. 


LONDON AND pLANCASHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 


CAPITAL £100,000. 
73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Chairman—F¥F. W. Russell, Esq., M.P. 


Loans gr 
Foreigh 1 —_ = and travelling allowed under liberal conditions, 
Commission allowed to Agents and 
P. General Manager. 


“MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 & 26 Vic. cap. 74. 
WILLIAM HENRY DICKSON, Esq., Chancellor House, Tunbridge Wells, Chairman. 
THOMAS R. DAVISON, Esq., 2 Royal Exchange Buildings, Deputy Chairman. 
This Society is established on the tried and approved principle of Mutual Assurance. The 
funds are accumulated for the « exclusive benefit of the members, under their own immediate 


rintendence and control. ‘The profits are divided annually. 
Cheapside. E.C. 1. LAWSON, Secretary. 


[HE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE BANK, Limited. Incorporated 
under the Companies Act, 1862, with Limited Liability. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING, in 20,000 Shares of £50 each. 
£1 yy £2 Share on 


of not jess than 
not intended to call Li —f 4 per Share. 


Directors. 
JOSE MARQUES BRAGA, (Vice-Consul for Brasil), Liver 
JOHN Esq. 
FRANCIS CRAMP, , Cramp, & Co., London 
JAMES FARQUHA ‘Deputy 3vernor of the Union Ban of 
INTO Pinto Leite & Brothers, Lon 
CHARLES E DWARD MAN Chairman of the Royal Mau Steam-packet 


0 BERT KUss LL NOTMAN, Esq. (Director of the South-Eastern Railway of Portugal). 
RENARD TOWNSEND, (Disector 


GREAT BRITAIN 


of the South-Eastern Railway of 
FRANCL ORROGH W. of Messrs. Walsh & Lisbon), 1) 
ALSH, Esq. (late Morrogh Co., Dy 


Bankers. 
THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. JOHNSTON, FARQUHAR, & LEECH, 65 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
Messrs. J. C. & C. W. MORICE, 1 Warnford Court, E.C. 


CORNHILL, E.C. 
few countries present a more eligible field for the establishment of a sound 
Banking than ch Fortucal, it has hitherto been nearly destitute of this advan 
p~ country, and its further development by the opening of 
ays, renders the introduction of such a system a matter of the utmost importance to 
Portucal, whilst it Will aford legitimate eource of profit on the Capital invested for that 


nature, longing to the oint-Stock Banking system, 
which its Shares a of £11 10s. per Share. 

ree we bom last Sow and exe alll ine 


prosperous condition, their Shares 
COMMERCIAL BANK, Capital ‘onan (ell paid up), of Share £u, 


Premium. 
2. The OPO TO MERCANTILE RANK, Capital £000,208 (cll paid up) amount of 


UNIONS OPORTO BANK ( recent!: Capital £444,444, 
Share £22, paid up £18 preveat 
In eadition to business between 
Kingdom, in Lisbon the Provinces, large transactions con: 
negotiation of paper aSaashainiea Which country it may be found 
ion of a Com 

Pi tuses, and Forms of A for Shares, may be obtained from Brokers, 

Secretary. at the Temporary of the Company. = wanes 


(CANADA Limited (established 


i 
Place tm the 


The Hon. Mr. Justice HALIBURTON, M.P., Chairman. 


The Hon. Viscount Bury, M.P. Henry Kingscote, Esq. 
Joseph Esq. Hi. E. 
Pascoe C. Gl , Esq. 
William Hocutt 

— Messrs. Freshfields & Newman. 


‘The apo te Ge of ments 

Canada, interest cen’ annum 

January | and July |. partioulans on application. 
HENRY N. LONG, Seeretary._ 


GEVEN PER CENT. PERPETUAL PREFERENCE STOCK 


of the DEMERARA RAILWAY COMPA 


Act ial ature, and d Her 
for portion of Stock ba cont EVE 
Commissover, at at the of rote, Cave, & Ca’ 


Moxey — £10,000. — Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 


ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY 27s. per Dozen. 
(THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE.) 
srt are OLD — (Ten Years in the Wood), 37s. per Dozen. 


*Epern 
Bottles and Packages included —Six Dosen rms, 
EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 122 Pall Mall, London. 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manag 


GS AUCE—LEA & Be 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
Sold by Caosse & Brackwett.: Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 
CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 


W HISKIES, Irish and Scotch, Gem of Emerald Isle, 18s, and 


21. per gallon.— Imperial Wine Company, 314 Oxford Street, W. 
ANAHAN ’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY,—This 


eclebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, usien, 
delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London ; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale at 8 Great Windmill Street, 

rve the r real seal, pink label, ‘and cork branded “ Kinahan's LI, Whisky. oa 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA in Packets, the Leaf not oomaren 
with Colour. Tee without colour on tie 


HO SQUARE, LONDON, 


inferior leaves as in the u "s Tea is wncol: 
alike, Sold by 2,280 Agents, 
33 
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1863.—LETTS'S DIARIES are never out of f pens HE 

: Occasional, CLESIASTICAL, LAW, and AC 

London: Parser, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. ? 
(THALATTA; or, the Great Commoner: a Political Romance. of TANNIA showing every ard, ond Bl 
This day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. Now ready, roan tuck, gilt edges, 6s. ( 


NICCOLO MARINI; or, the Mystery Solved: a Tale of 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Now ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s., of 
MR. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
"THE QUEEN’S MARIES: a Romance of Holyrood. 
London: Parker, Sov, & Bounn, West Stran 
the Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
TAPY MORGAN'S MEMOIRS, AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


DIARIES, and CORRESPONDENCE. 
“Two amusing Magazine. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS: ‘their Pb 
History, Civil History, Economics and Trade. 
Laraam. 72 Illustrations, drawn on 


THE NATIONALITIES of "EUROPE, By Dr. R. G. Larnam. 


(Nearly ready. 
THE HORSES of the SAHARA, and the MANNERS of the 
DESERT. From the French, by Janes Hurron. (Nearly ready. 
London: W. H. Atren & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; by post, 28. 8d. 
WwHos WHO in 1863. The Fifteenth Annual Edition. 


Baronetace, \ Sion, Parliamentary Guide, Dignitaries of the Church, 
Judges, &c. The most useful and chea) a Book of Reference published. 


: Bamy & Co., Cornhill. 
NeW 


sical Gaogrepby, X Natural 


and Dr. R. G. 


Price Is. 
GRANADA: its Internal Resources. D, Powtes, 
, Chairman of the Committee of Spanish American Bondholders. 
"London : A. H. Bamy & Co.,Cornhill. Jamzs Reveway, Piccadilly. 
First time of publication, complete, 2s. 
NNING the BLOCKADE. By Lieutenant Waryrrorp, 
R.N., Author of “ Cruise of the Blue Jacket,” “ Tales of the Coast Guard,” &c. 


postage, 4d. 
(THE ENGINEER’S, ARCHITECT'S, and CONTRACTOR'S 
POCKET BOOK (Lockwood & Co.'s, formerly Weale's) for 1863; greatly 
with many New Tables and much valuable and useful Matte: 
London : Locxwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
A MATHEMATICIAN’S VIEW OF THE CONTROVERSIES OF THE DAY, 
Just ready, fep. cloth lettered, 5s. 


QCIENCE ELUCIDATIVE of SCRIPTURE, and not 
ANTAGONISTIC to it. Being a Series of Essays on—I. Alleged cies—IT. The 
Theories of the Geologists and Figure Earth—IIL. The Mosaic Miracles 
in general — Views of Hume and Powell — V. The Miracle of Josh ee of Dr. Colenso ; 
the Supernaturally Impossible—VI. The A rh: of the Fixed Stars — ces and Masses, 
By Joun Raprorp Youno, formerly Professor of Mathematics in Belfast College, Author of 
fementary Course of Mathematics,” &c. &e. 
London: lecxwvee & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
REMIN ISCEN CES: t by a CLERGYMAN’S WIFE. Edited 
by the Dean or Custnsnill 
Rrvinetons, Waterloo Place, London. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
bound in ‘ine cloth, 6s. 6d. 
LY FRA; or, the Convent of Algarve: a Poem in Eight 
Cantos. by the Rev. James Banprvet, M.A., Author of “ The Star of Lovell.” 
Rivixerons, Waterloo Place, London. 


JFISH-CULTURE: A Practical Guide to the Modern System 
of Broeiling and Rearing Fish. By Francis Francis. With numerous Illustrations, 

post Svo. cloth, 5s. 
London : 


Rovrnever, Warne, & Rovrirpar, Farringdon Street. 


[ONDON: How the Great City Grew. By GzoraE Ross 
Emerson. Fep.8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
London : Rourrever, Warne, & Rovrienor, Farringdon Street. 


REMIN VISCENCES of the late THOS. ASHETON SMI 
Esq. By Sir J. Eanvtey Witmor. With Portrait and Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
London : Rovrieper, Warne, & Farringdon Street. 


YREEK and LATIN CLASSICS; MATHEMATICAL 
BOOKS, TRANSLATIONS, and MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. A CATA- 
LOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in good condition. Send a stamp for postage. 
W. Hearn, 497 Oxford Street, London. 


«* Th ly 1 ti Is all’ th pture: touching 
: Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 
‘ow ready, ornamental boards, Js. 6d. 

(CONFESSIONS of a TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN. — The 
Disclosures made in this Volume will be read with deep interest. Full of information. 

London: Grorcr Vickers, Angel Court, Strand. 
N OTICE.—A TANGLED SKEIN, by Arpayy 
jun., is now ready, in 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 
London: Trxstey Beorners, Catherine Street. 


OHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY: a New Novel, by the 
Author of ** Lady Audley’s met commenced in the December Number of “ TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE.” 1s. Month] 
"Office: 122 Fleet Street, London. 


Now ready, the First Monthly Part, price 5d., of 


Just published, Third Edition (3,000), 1s.; by post, Is. 1d. 
BEN RHYDDING, the ASCLEPION of ENGLAND: its 
Beauties, its Ways, and its Water Cure. By the: Rev. R. Worvrow Tuomson. 
Published by T. Nexson & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
STEPHEN'S COMMENTARIES, FIFTH EDITION. 
On January 15 will be published, 4 vols. Svo. cloth, £4 4s. 
COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of ENGLAND, 


partly founded on ee , Henry Jonn Srepuen, Serjeant-at-Law. The 

press, with the of the learned Author, by James 
Srernen, LL.D., of the Middle Barrister: at-Law, Recorder of Poole, and of 
English Law at King’ s College, Lo: 


London: Borrrrwortns, 7 Fleet Street, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 


STEPHEN'S QUESTIONS. 
Shortly will be published, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


UESTIONS for LAW STUDENTS on the 


NEW 


Fifth prepared for 


FIFTH 


= 


i EDITION of Mr. SERJEANT STEPHEN’S COMMENTARIES on the Wiuiams 
(CASSELL 'S HISTORY, of ND, fom the of ENGLAND. "By Janus LL.D. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
— Cassett, Perren, & Gatri, La Belle Sauvage Yard, London, E.C. London : Burrerwortns, 7 Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers. HUI 
NEW VOLUME OF MR. DARNESS DORSET POEMS, WEEKLY VOCALIST: a Miscellany of Popular Songs, 
ww ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d each Number containing One or more Songs, with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


POEMS of RURA AL LIFE in the DORSET DIALECT. 
By Wietram Baarwes, Rector of Win' Came. Third Collection, with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. 
*,* Also the Third Edition of the First Collection, 5s. ; and the Second Collection, 5s 
J. Russert Sarra, 36 Soho Square, London. 
PROFESSIONAL CRIMINALS. 
Just published, Is. 
A 3 PLAN for the SUPPRESSION of the PREDATORY 


ES: a Paper read before the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
by Pang, Reprinted, by permission, from 


Science Meeting, 1862. 
the“ with 


ter. 
London: Errincuam Wirson, Royal Exchange. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, Thirty-Second Edition, with the Arms "1 aed Lg d,1 vol. hand ly 
bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 
| ODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1863. 
CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

“ The readiest, the most useful, aa exactest of modern works on the subject.”"—Spectator. 

“A most useful publication.’ 

“ The best Peerage and Baronetage. <n 

Horst & Bracxert, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


This day is published, | vol. vo. 400 closely printed pages, 10s. 6d. 


DIUTISKA. An Historical and Critical Survey of the 
LITERATURE of GERMANY from the Earliest Period to the ERA of GOETHE. 
By Gestav Sot.ino, First German Master at the Royal Military Acadgny, Woolwich. 

: & Co., & Davin Nort. 


New Edition, much enlarged and improved, in cloth, £1 lis. 6d.; or, bound in ealf, £2 2s. 


W EBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by Cuauncey A. Goop- 
nen, Professor in Yale College. 

In announcing this New Edition, the Proprietors desire to call station to the features Fateh 
distinguish it, and te put before those who are in want of such a book the points in which i 
excels all other protonatsay and which render it the best that has nes JL. issued for the oe 
tical purposes of daily 

1. Accuracy of Definition—2. Pronunciation a 
Btymolons—6, Obsolete Words—6. Uniformity in 


ess—4. 


No 1 will be published on Saturday, Jan. 10. 


“ The Weekly Vocalist" is intended to provide the public with 2 ical supply of the 


newest and best Vocal ptasio by all the most Popular Composers of the day. gmons its con- 
tributors will Balfe, Henry Smart, J. L. Hatton, George Linley, George Barker, 
Frank Mori, with Pivenls from the works of Verdi and Meyerbeer. 


In addition to New Songs, compositions of a stan eo peed will occasionally be intro- 
duced, in order to render “ The Weekly Vocalist” worthy of preservation as a library of the 
choicest Eng lish Vocal Music. 

will contain a New Song by M. W. Balfe, entitled “‘ The Angels Call me with their 


will contain Christy's Song, “ Annie Lisle.” 

a i BA ly V will also be published once a month, under the title of “ The 
ont ocali 
The. Ww may be had of all Newsvendors, Booksellers, and 

Copies may be had direct from the Office through the post, the postage being One Penny for 


ae Published at the Office, 15 Beaufort Buildines, Strand. 


THE INDEX. A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, and 
News, Devoted to the Exposition of by ewe Mutual Interests, Political and Commercial, of 
Great Britain and the Confederate States o! rica. 
Published every THURSDAY i éd. Established May 1, 1862. 
THE INDEX contains: 
Private Letters from the Southern and Northern States. 
Latest Direct Intelli from the South. 
Leaders on —_ of Interest. 
views of Boc 
Magazine Articles. 
The Cotton and Dry Goods Market. 
Confederate State rs. 
Gleanings from the Northern and Southern Press. 


Southern Statistics, &c. 

“The Index,” although only in its second volume, has already xtensive and still 
rapidiy-increasing circulation in Great Britain, the Continent, the West indies, and the 
Nerthern and Southern States of America. It goes into the hands of all who, through business 
interests, political pursuits, or personal sym y, are concerned in the great Transatlantic 
questions now in process of solutio: 


nm. 

Among the contents of the number for Jan, 1, 1863, are:—Direct Intelligence from the South 
to November 24—A Letter to President Davis from a aes Butler’ 's Tyranny—The —- 
of the Governor of North Carolina to the General Assembly of the Reviews, 
Miscellaneous 

13 Bouverie Street) Fleet Street. 


Office, 
For Sale at all Railway Statiors 


6. Cheap’ 


The volume, containing 1,624 pages, is sold at £1 Hie,, 6d. in . a will be found, on com- 
parison, to be one of the cheapest books ever issued. In this N dition, One Hundred and 
Seventy Pages have been added, without any addition tothe p 

With the determination that the euperiority of the work shall be fully maintained, and that 
it shall keep pace with the requirements of the age and of edueation, the 
Proprietors have added to this New Edition, undci the rship of Professor G 

< Table of Synonyms—An Appendix of New Words Table of Quotations, Words, Phrases, 


“This Edition, the of the Author's family, of Webster’ 


er 0. e& 
Kent & Co.,and Griffin k Co. Edinburgh John Menzies. 
Please to see that no other Edition is pero 
THE FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Part JI.—ACCIDENCE. 


eA Rev. W. Tocawansy MLA., late Feilow of New College, Oxford, and Head Master of New 
Parts I. and IT. bli 
Oxford : Starren & Ross. Bett & Fleet Street. 


OLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE and 
NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL for SARUARY contains : 
of Iron Plates to the Defence of Forts—The United § 
Arms—Amaigamation of the Royal and Indian Medical s Services—Greenwich Characters— 
Concluding Remarks on M. Thiers’s Account of the Battle of Waterloo—The United States and 
— Columbia—A Reminiscence of a Stay on the Mexican Station—The Engineers— 
A Plea for the Lifeboat—The French Maritime Subscription—Speeches Addresses of 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort—Stations of the Army and Navy_-Critical Notices—Promotions 
and Appointments, Obituary, &c. 


Heart & Buackerr, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
w ready, the first January Number, 1863, of the 
REVUE des “DEUX MONDES.—Littérature jo and 


Etrangtre, Histoire, Politique Philosophie, Voyages, Scien Beaux-Arts. 
important and stteactive Review is published i in Paris on the ist and 1th sth of each month, and is 
received in joaies on the - and ith. The Terms of Subscription are :— 


Half-yearly . 
Single Numbers .. 
(Post free, 4d. e: 


Persons intending to become Subscribers tor the ~~. 1863 should at once 


London Agents for the Revue des Deux Mondes,” 14 Great London. 
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= 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXIX.—ADVER- 
TISEMENTS at BILLS intended for insertion cannot be received later than 

THURSDAY NEX 
cimedts Lonoman & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCXXV.—ADVER- 


TISEMFNTS for the forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher's by the 
$rd, and BILLS for insertion by the 6th of January. 
Albemarle Street. London, Dec. 24, 1862. 


rue BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 73, for 
NUARY. 6s. Cowrenrs: 
1. THIERS’ noatawce OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815. 
2. THE LEGAL Starr OF THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC. 
3. SIR PHILIP SIDN 
4. HERBERT SPENCER: 
5. VICTOR HUGO'S LES MIS 
ZENSO ON THE SENT ATEUCH. 


PILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 


London: Watrorp, & Hopper, 18 St. Paul's and 27 Paternoster Row 
(ate Wanv& Co.) 


Now ready, No. XXXVIII. for January 1863, 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Contents: 


I. Davidson on the Old Testament. 
II. The Pictures in the late Exhibidon. 
St. Clement's Eve. 
e British Association at Cambridge. 
The Revolution of 1848. 
VI. Ten Years of Imperialism in France. 
VII. Apostolic Theology. 
VIIL. Nova Scotia, and her Resources. 
reek ‘Testament Literature. 
x. The yy Church: Defects and Remedies. Brief Literary Notices of Colenso 
on entateuch, Birk's Bible and Modern Thought, Browning's Last Poems, 


&c. = 
For tho conventenes of Country Subscribers, and to secure early delivery, the REVIEW is 
forwarded by the Publisher for 2is. per annum, in advance, post-free. 
Henry James Trestppen, 17 Ave Maria Lane, London, E.c. 


Just published, 6s. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. — 
No. XLV., JANUARY 1863. 
Contents : 

I. ENGLISH CONVICTS: WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH THEM. 

Il. THE LITERATURE OF BOHEMIA, 

III. BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. 

IV. LES MISERABLES. By Vicron Hveo. 

V. INDIAN ANNEXATIONS : BRITISH TREATMENT OF NATIVE PRINCES. 
VI. THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. 

VII. GREECE AND THE GREEKS. 
VII. M. RATTAZZI AND HIS ADMINISTRATION. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 


Theology and Philosophy 2. Folitics, Soctolegy, end Travels—3. Science— 
4. History and Biography--5. Belles 


London : Tataner & Co., 60 Row. 
Price 6s. Quarterly. (Annual Subscription, prepaid, 21s. Post free.) 


THE HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW, No. Ill, (January 
1863.) 
Contents: 
1. COTTON CULTIVATION AND SUPPLY. 
2. IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
3. THE MATERIAL REVIVAL OF SPAIN. 
4. PERIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
5. SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF THE EXHIBITION OF 12802. 
6. CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
7. CONFESSIONS OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
8 VENN’S LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
10. CURRENT EVENTS. 


Wiuiams & Noncare, 14 Henrietta Core London; and 20 South Frederick 


(CHURCH and STATE REV IEW, Edited by Archdeacon 


Denrson, January 1, 1863, price Is., by post Is. 2d. is now ready, and contains :—The 
Charge of the Bishop of London, 1862—Lord Paimerston’s Foreiz zn Policy—Two African Bisho 
contrasted—Greek and Latin—Tickets of Leave, Penal Servitude, and Transportation —Tne 
Outrage in Japan—Greece—Our Outside Parliament—The University of Durham—The Tudg- 
ment in the Court ref Arches—Mr. Western Wood and Abolition ot Church-rate— Theological 
Epigrams—' The Convocation of York—Garrick’s Mode—Diocesan Congresses— Reason v. Con- 
silence. III. The Theologist—“ Unto this Last”—Summary of Events—Hook’s Life of 
Anselm—Robertson’s Sermons—Orley Farm—Le Consulat et L’Empire—Elements of Com- 
parative Clerical Cro My The Church and State may be obtained at 
all the Railway k Stalls, and of all Booksellers in Town and Count 

Sacnvers, Or.ey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, Hanover ll Ww. 


Published every Saturday, 4d.; stamped, 5d. 


THE CHURCH REVIEW. Enlarged to Twenty-four Pages. 
It contains Articles on the Church Questions of the day; a Review of Church Pieters in 
Parliament, together with Ecclesiastical Intelligence, Reviews of New Books, Notices 
Quarterly and Monthly Periodicals, and a Summary of General Ne 
Office, 1! Burleigh Street, Strand. 


(THE SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. January 3, 1863. 
3d. Cowrenrs: 
and Permissive Bill — Balthasar’s Lament —Henry Ward Beecher 
— super Lunacy Act — The Agricultural Reformatory of 
The ison of John Fourth, Czar of Russia, commonly known as Ivan 
urchiso: ution uding 
Current Social Topics. 


m on Fever —Instit Intelligence — The Day, incl 


The Monthly Part for December is now ready. 1s. 
Office, 10 Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for JANUARY 1863. 
No. DLXVII. 2s. 6d. 
Contents : 
A MONTH'S VISIT TO THE CONFEDERATE HEAD-QUARTERS. By an Enoxsn 


CAXTONIANA —~Parr XII. 
0. 19.—Motive Power. 
PROGRESS “IN CHINA. 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD : SALEM 
MR. THOMAS TROLLOPE’S ITALIAN NOVELS. 
A SKETCH FROM BABYLON. 
BELLIGERENT RIGHTS AT SEA, AND THE CHANGES PROPOSED IN THEM. 
Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Annual Subscription, 12s. 


tbe JOURNAL of AGRICULTURE, and the TRANS- 


of the HIGHS and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
LXXIX. January. 3s. blished Quarterly 
& Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


FRASERS MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 2s. 6a. 


Cowrarns : 
The Sale of Waste Lands and Redemption of ; Edward Irving. 
Land-Tax in I &c., conside: Lawrence Bloomfield in Part 
A First Friendship :'a 2 Tale. Chapiers XX. A Dinner at Lisnamoy House. 
—XXIIL. Adrian: a Tale. Conclusion. 
Heloise. Naval Architecture 


On the Greatment of Femsle Convicts. By | Tne late Sir Benjamin Brodie. By an Old 
WOR H. Baldwin. Ti Decyphes of Inscriptions. 
de Guérin. by M atthe 


Son, & Bovay, West Strand, W.C. 


SPIRITUAL PHOTOGRAPHS.—A full Account of these 


ZN erin and interesting Phenomena will be found in the “ SPIRITUAL MAGA- 
ZINE” for December and Jan mary. 6d. each. 


Ready in a few days, |s. 6d. 
(THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
Contents : 
HAPPIEST DAY. By G. 
THE PROMISE OF THE DAWN: a Christmas Story. 
IN THE HALFWAY HOUSE. By J. R. Lowex. 
MR. BUCKLE AS A THINKER. By D. A. Wassow. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A GIFTED WOMAN. By N. Hawrnonwe. 
MR. AXTELL. Conclusion. 
THE LEGEND OF RABBI BEN LEVI. By Lonora.tiow. 
MY FRIEND THE WATCH. By G. W. Corrs. 
BENJAMIN BANNEKER, THE NEGRO ASTRONOMER. By M. D. Corwar. 
THE SLEEPING SENTINEL. 
IRON-CLAD SHIPS AND HEAVY ORDNANCE. By A. L. Horzey. 
ANDREW RYKMAN’S PRAYER. By J. G. Wurrrmer. 
THE STRATHSAYS. By E. Prescorr. 
THE FINE LADY. By Hower. 
A REPLY ADDRESSED TO THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. By Hannrer B. 
Srows. 
THE SOLDIER'S RALLY. By E. J. Corcen. 
OVERTURES FROM RICHMOND. By Prof. F. J. Cm. 
REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


London: Triéenxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
No. VIIL., 2s. 6d. 


Just published, 
(THE MUSEUM. A Quarterly Magazine of Education, 
Literature, and Science. 
I. JOSEPH LANCASTER. By J. G. Frren, M.A. 
Il. FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC. By Rev. A. R. Grant. 
Ill. JACOTOT’S SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTION. 
IV. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. By Atexanoen 


V. PR: ON TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. By W. Lawson, Training 
lege, am 


VI. TRAINING COLLEGES AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
Vil. AT WHAT AGE SHOULD BOYS BEGIN LATIN? 
VIIL. ONE UNIVERSITY FOR SCOTLAND. 

IX. CURRENT LITERATURE. 

X. REVIEWS: 


Merivale's His of the Romans under the Em Egger's Mémoires de 
Littérature Ancienne.— Clark's Comparative 
XI. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
XII. RETROSPECT OF THE QUARTER: 
. Unive 2. 3. Foreign 4. Pro- 
» oan Societies. 5. The British Associ r the Ad of Science. 
6. Appointments. 


AND NOTES AND QUERIES: 
1. Revisi A pot! eight by the General of Medical Education. 
2. The “TMative Clause. 3. Two Kings of Brentford. 4, Venal Honours. 5. A 
it. 6. The Revised Code. 


Adver 
London: Epwarp and & Co. 
Edinburgh : Jamrs Gorvon, 51 Hanover Street. 


No. I. (New Series), 100 pages, Illustrated, 6d. 


THE BOY’S OWN MA! AG GAZINE, for JANUARY. 
and the Sts the the | Black Prince's Page. By J.G. Edgar. With 


Reuben Davidger, seventeen ye four months a captive 
Borneo. By the Author of** Wild Sports of the World.’ Tiustraned by A. 


The Cadet Corps of the London Rifle Volunteer Brigade. Illustrated by E. Skill. 
The Young Norseman. By W. B. Rands. Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 
A. Qoesting Voyage from the Thames to the Tyne, Illustrated by J. W. Archer and 


rds, Bengt, Fishes, Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportati Menageries supplied. 

sj the Rev. J. G. Wood. Illustrated by H. 8. Mel elville. a 

The Boys at the Big Guns. By Francis Young. Illustrated by M. Morgan. 

A Night in an Observatory. 

Skating, with Illustrative Diagrams. 

The Story of the British Navy. By E. F. Roberts. Illustrated by H.S. Melville and 
Mrs. Fynes Webber. 

Up in the Alps. By Captain Wraxall. With full page Illustration. 

Chemistry. By W.G. Howgrave. 

Puzzle Pages. By C. H. Bennett. 


London: 8. O. Berron, 248 Strand, 


(THE MAGAZINE for the “YOUNG, for JANUARY 1863. 


ow Stary. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redelyffe."" Chap. I. 


‘Bird- Keeping. 
Double Acrostics and Answers. 
The Volume for 1862 is now ready, I8mo. half-bound, 2s. 6d. 


London: J. & C. 


[THE MONTHLY PACKET, for JANUARY 1863. 


January |, Lay Address to the — 

Meditation on the Coll 

“So He Giveth His Beloved ee 

‘The India. harles Raikes, sometime Commissioner of Lahore. 
. 1. am 

The Trial ; of, More Links of the Daisy Chain. By the Author of “ The Heir of 


On the of the Thorne. B the Author of “ The W Hoe, XVIII. 
Fontenoy. By "Aut or of “ The Two Mottoes.”” 
Prince ony lue Rose: a Fairy Tale. 
Chap. 
the Poets—Dante. Chap. I. 
Extracts from an Eastern J ournal-Lebanon. 
e chester Folk.” Etched from Life. 
A Sikh Christening. 
rrespondence. 
Hints on Reading. 
Volume XXTV. (July to December 1862) is now ready, fep. 8vo. pp. 668, cloth, 5s. 
London : J. & C. Mozrev, 6 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 
(THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, No. CXIX., for 


1863. 
Corr 


1. Brizeux's on Works. 
‘alvinisrn to Modern Doubt. 


JANUARY 1868. 


London : J. & C. Mozzer, 6 Paternoster Row. 


Price sd.; by post, 7d. No. 187 of 
= COLONIAL CHURCH CHRONICLE, Missionary 


Journal, and Foreign Ecclesiastical Reporter, for JANUARY. 
wts :— Missionary Work in Connexion with the Middle Classes—The Central African 
int 1862—The General Convention in the United States__The Quebec's Jubilee : 
Sermon by Bishop Brownell of Connecticut The Diocese of Nelson, Ni ew Zealand—The 
Italian Priests’ Memorial to the Pope—Colonial, Foreign, and Home News. 
Rivixorons, Waterloo Place, London. 


T 71.) 
MES COUTTS’S CLOCK TOWER.—A NEW VOLUME. 
Fal 5g BUILDER, an Illustrated Weekly Journal, addressed to all classes, con- 
ducted by Mr. Gro. Goowrs, Architect, F.R.S., is Ly every Friday Morning. 
First Number of the New V olume will contain +_Fine Engraving gs of Clock Tower, 
Green—The National Provident Institution, Gracechurch Street—Stained Glass Windows for 
arch, Woolwich— Papers—Halicarnassus Restored—Errors in our 


London : J. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Memorials— New Materials for Livee of 
~ from Ireland, Scotland, Paris, 


Seulptors—Cottage Buildin 
vinces, Italy, and elsewhere. 4d.; by post, Sd. 
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4. Saisset on Pantheism. 
The Charch in the Disruption. 
Po e American Charch in 
7. The Past and Present of the Mormons. 
8. The Clergy Relief Bill. 
9. Scotch Liturgical Matters. 
10. Recent Latitudinarianism. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[January 3, 1863, 


THE READER: 


A REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE FOURPENCE. 


The object of * THE READER” will be to supply the long-felt want of a 
first-class Literary Newspaper, equal in literary merit and general ability to 
the political press of London. 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals, which have 
attempted a somewhat similar object, the proprietors of “THE READER” 
eonsider that this object has not yet been attained. “THE READER” will 
command the services of distinguished writers in every branch of literature 
and science, so that each subject will, as far as possible, be treated by critics 
whose names, if allowed to transpire, would carry weight on the special 
topie of which they write. The desire of the proprietors will be to have 
every work of note reviewed simply and solely on its own merits, without 
regard to the incidental circumstances of its authorship or publication, and 
thus to render “THE READER” a trustworthy guide for the book-reading 
public. 


In the arrangements of “THE READER” the following system will be 
adopted. Each number will contain a full and detailed list of all books and 
pamphlets published during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 
pages, maps, &c., and, wherever it is desirable, each publication will be 
accompanied by a short descriptive notice. All works deserving further 
consideration will be reviewed at length within a week or two of publication. 
The especial attention devoted by “THE READER” to Foreign Literature 
will enable its readers to keep themselves acquainted with every work of 
interest published on the Continent or in America. 


Copious and accurate reports will be furnished of all scientific discoveries, 
and an endeavour will be made to present them in such a form as to render 
them interesting and intelligible to the general public. 


Topics of musical, artistic, or dramatic interest will be discussed in “ THE 
READER” in separate and original articles, which, it is hoped, will be 
found not only valuable, but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those 
persons unacquainted with the special subject. 


Correspondence on all literary and scientific topics from writers of note 
will find a place in “THE READER.” 


The First Number will be published on Saturday, 
January 3, 1863. 
OFFICE, 112 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
In January will be published, 1 vol. small 8vo. 


MISCELLANIES. Collected and Edited by 


Stannope. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


4 vols. 8vo. in cloth, each 6s. 6d. 
R. A. BENISCH’S JEWISH SCHOOL and FAMILY 
BiBLE.—Many of the strictures passed by the press on Bishop Colenso’s work 
on the Pentateuch imply a tribute of praise to Dr. Benisch’s version, inasmuch as 
several of them have pointed out its freedom from nearly all the mistranslations upon 
which most of Bishop Colenso’s arguments are stated by his censors to be grounded. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING SERIES OF SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 
“ VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES.” 


May now be had, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
ICISSITUDES of FAMILIES: Essays and Narratives 


illustrating the cunpelstng ee DU of Fortune in he history of our Noble 
Houses. By Sir Bernarv Burke, L Ulster King of Arms; Author of the 
* Peerage and Baronetage,” &c. Third Series, completing the work. 

The Fifth Edition of the First Series and the have been carefully revised and corrected by 
Second Edition of the Second price the Author, and "i Additions made, the 
12s. td. each, may also be had. Both volumes result of fresh researches. 


London: Lonoman, Gresn, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS SOLVED BY FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GOLv TIONS of QUESTIONS in PROPORTION, IN TEREST, 
DISCOUNT, STOCKS, PROFIT and LOSs, PARTNERSHIP, &e. by 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. By Wattsx M‘Lvop, F.R.G.S., M.C.P., Head Master of the 
Model School, and Master of Method in the Royal Military As jum, Chelsea; Author 
of “ Manual of Arithmetic,” &c. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


In a few days will be published, post 8vo. 


PIGRAMS, Ancient and Modern. Edited, with an Intro- 
ductory Preface, by the Kev. Joun Boorn, B.A., Cambridge. 


London: LonGman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, 12mo. boards, 3s. 6d. 
UBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1863. Containin ng 


Lists of Honours and Prizes awarded Courses for Science and Classical Hono 
during the Year 1862; Regulations of | and for Moderatorships ; ap statuneuts 
the University Studentships, and of the | held by Medical Graduates, and by former 
Wall Biblical Scholarships; Course for the Students of the Engineering School ; 
‘Theological Exhibitions ; ’ Regulations of | Benefactors of the University since the 
the Medical Scholarships, and Medical Foundation ; list of the present Univer- 
School Exhibitions; Rules for the at- | sity Electors, with the dates of their 
tendance of Scholars at Lectures; Revised | Degrees, &c. 


DUBLIN May she be had, 12mo. boards, 2s. 6d. 
the University PAPERS; being Supplement to 
Dublin: Surrn, & Co. London: Loneman & Co. 
[HE 


2 vols. in 1, demy 12mo. cloth, 16s. 
PAP: AL CRIMINAL HISTORY, &c. By Dr. Becar. 


:W. Street, Catherine Stree Strand 
Queen's Buildings, Brompton ; and, by order, of all Middle 


VINDICE 


Immediately, 8vo. 
LETTER to the Right Rev. BISHOP COLENSO, in reply 


rguments inst the Veracity of the Pentateuch. By the Rev. ro Parte: 
M.A., PRS. of the and late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge’ 


London: & Daxoy, 186 Fleet Street. Cambridge: Bert, & Co. 
EPIPHANY LECTURES. 
Immediately, fep. 8vo. 
pc FULNESS of the MANIFESTATION 
CHRIST; being a of By Huxun Bass. pol, 


rnoon Lecturer o' Halifax, Author of “ A Com: 
ersion of the New Testament. 
London: Batt & Daxpy, 186 Fleet Street. 
In the press, 


THE ASSESSMENT of TITHE. RENT-CHARGE, stated 
in Accordance with Go vost seston Pde. eg of the Court of Queen's Bench. By the Rev 
W. Wicaw Harvey, B.D., land, Herts. 
Daxpy, 186 Fleet Street. 
On Wednesday next, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


lig COLENSO’S EXAMINATION of the PENTA- 
AMINED Appendix. By G. S. Dasw, M.A., Author of 
London: Brus. & Dacpy, 186 Fleet Street. 


RINCE of WALES PRIZE CANTATA. By Joun Owen, 
Esq. Words by Joun Cainioo Hvones. Comaiete in half-cloth, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 
5s. Choruses are p 8 pages music, ls. 

“ The ‘ Prince of Wales’ Cantata, composed by ur. John ‘Oem. ie celebration of the Birth- 
plow of at the tirst Prince, and the Majority of the present Prince of Wales, has just been 
= A Prize was awarded to Mr. Owen for this pein at the last National 

steudfod. held during the summer at Carnarvon, and it well deserved suc’ a distinction. 
‘The music is simple, with abundance of melody, and is well adapted to small — Societies, 
who are much in want of Cantatas of this nature. Choruses are effective, and several well- 
known Welsh airs are happily introduced." —Musical Times, Oct. |, 1862. 

London: Co.; and Novento & Co. 


POSSIBILITIES of CREATION ; or, What the World Might 
Have Been : a Book of Fancies. 
London : Simpxm, Marsuart, & Co., Stationers'-Hall Court. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


HANDBOOK of FAMILY DEVOTION. Translated from 
erman of Hermaica of the “ Meditations on Death and 
Eternity ey published under the sanction of the Queen. 
“ Christ ought to be the first friend in every household.” —Zschokke. 
London : & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. 


ready, 2s. 
AN ANSWER (Seriatim m) to BISHOP COLENSO on the 
PENTATEUCH. By the Rev. F. W. Fowzes, B.A., St. John's College, Cambridge ; 
and Curate of Bathwick. 
& Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. 
Bath: R. E. Peacu. Cheltenham: G. A. 


of JESUS” 


This day is published, with (of the Right Hon. James Q-C., LD, 
engraved on Steel, from by taken expressly for 
this Volume, cloth boards, 4s. 


LECTURES delivered before the Dublin Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in connexion with the United Cunzch of England and Ireland (Patron, 
lis Grace the Archbishop of Dublin), during the Year 186: 
Dublin: Hovexs, Surrn, & Co., 104 Grafton Street, ‘Booksellers 


London: Simpxtx, Manswant, & Co., 4 Stationers’-Hall 
New Volume. 
Be AITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT of MEDICINE 
Journals. ber 1862), ng Abstracts of the most important Papers in the Medical 


*»* New Subscribers may have their Volumes marked Jule —Docwnber 1861, without the 
Voi. 44, 80 a that each Volume will be perfect and independent of the long Series. 
N.B.—A limited number of Sets, Vols. 


Also, separate, 2s. 6d. 

A COMMENTARY on the DISEASES of WOMEN and 
CHILDREN, for the last Half ay Edited by W. Paoraveoes, Bi: D., Lecturer on the 
Diseases of Wom omen and Children in the Leeds School of Medicine ; and’ Jamxs Buatra- 
WAITE a 

London : Siupxty, & Co. 
Edinburgh: Oriven & Boyp. Dublin: Honors, & Co. Leeds: D. J. Rossvex. 

NEW LATIN CLASS-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 

Now ready, bound, 3s. 


IRGIL; with Vocabulary, Notes, and Memoir. By Writt1ix 


M*Dowat. 
By the same Author, 
CASAR ; with Vocabulary, Notes, Map, and Historical Memoir. 
New Edi itlon, bound, 3s. 
Edinburgh : zn & Bovo. London : Simpxrs, Mansnant, & Co, 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


AMERICAN STATES, CHURCHES, and SLAVERY. By 


the Rev. J. R. Batax, an American Clergyman. 

“Mr. Balme writes with considerable observation, some humour, and a itive * Ps 
sincerity. There is a sledge hammer method of oratory with whiekt he knocks down all 
idols of American enthusiasm, which renders it vey easy to belive that he made himself g 
most unpleasant neighbour among the idolaters Union. The Jesui ities al of 
Everett, the Pharoah’s hard-heartedness of ete. AR: pocrisy of the B 
Stowe, the unblushing sophistry of Seward, the impious inconsistency of — the negve-ft 

loathing and contempt’ with a fervour w wou! probably | a) ire pe ‘ort ay 

President Lincoln's police.” 


he were now within the reach of 
Saturday Review, November 8, 1362. 
Published forthe Author by W. P. Namo, Edinburgh. 
London Simrnix, Mansnart, & Co. 


D*. SPIERS'’S FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


THE GENERAL, DI Pag 
Contataing a considerable number of Words be found in other Dictionaries; and giving— 
. The words in genera ws use, comprising tw of the present time. 
3 The compounds of words. 
3. The principal terms employed in the Army and Navy, the sciences, the arts, the manufac- 


berg and trad 
fila Separated by numbers. 

Idioms famili: 

governed 

ularities, 

gecsvaphica names, and those 
ew and Revised 


Edition. 
enn ENGLISH-FRENCH, containing 728 pages; the FRENCH-ENGLISH, 615 pages, royal 
treble columns. Sold cloth lettered. 10s. 
es This work is adopted by the University of Seas ‘for Sone use of French Colleges. 
Opinion of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. We 
“ Dr. Spiers’s French is a work ina great original ; itisa 


research, of great 
e 
SCHOOL DICTIONAR 


tn Spiers versus Brown. 


THE 

of 940 pages, 12mo. columns, new and revised 
tte: 

Warrraxee & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


A LAY REPLY TO DR. COLENSO. 
Just published, 1s. 


Hieron DOUBTS relative to the AMERICAN WAR. 
Srackx. Dedicated hbishop Whately. 

“Dr. Wintel wrote his celebrated essay entitled . Mistorie Doubts relative to Napoleon 
Bonaparte,’ to show that the arguments used by Hume to prove the Seprobabiiity of the 
Miracies of om Lord, if negtes to History, paren lead to the conclusion that N: 
ch would, if applied to Our 

it the op's argumen ainst the Pentateuch would, 

of v — ys ab them as incredible and untrue.” 


London: Jauzs Rwewar, 109 Piccadilly. 
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Three Steel Engravings, and the continuation of the Illustrated Catalogue, are given with 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


FOR JANUARY, 2s. 
This, the Tenth portion of the Catalogue, comprises : 
MINTON'S MAJOLICA FOUNTAIN ; BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY ; 
qe GREAT PRUSSIAN SHIELD; SEVRES AND WEDGWOOD WARE; 
DONCASTER CUP FOR 1802; GLASS TAZZZ; 
qHE BREADALBANE VASE; And numerous other works. 


The Line Enzravings are 


“OLIVIA,” 
Engraved by T. Vernon, from the Picture by the late C. R. Leslic, R.A.; Turner's 


“REGULUS LEAVING CARTHAGE,” 
By 8. Bradshaw ; the 


“ANGEL’S WHISPER,” 
By R. Artlett, from the group in marble by B. E. Spence. 
Tilustrated Articles are also included in the Number on the 
CARICATURE AND OF GROTESQUE IN ART, by Tuomas Warcutrs 
S.A., tie lilustrations by W. Fairhoit, F.5.A.; and 
"LANDSCAPE SCENERY. 
The other Literary Contributions are as follow: 
THE REVIVAL OF THE FINE AXTS IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTT 
CENTURIES. Part I. by the Cavaliere M. A. Miotiauint ; 
SCIE nc E AND ART. No. I. The Representation of Water, by Professor Awsrrv, M.A., 
F.R.S. 


THE LOAN MUSEUM AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, by J. Beavixcton Aratnson ; 
NOTES ON THE RAW MATERIALS USED BY ARTISTS, by Professor An | 
irector of the Royal Scottish Museum ; with numerous Articles on topics that interest 

inform the professional and general reader. 
*,* Now ready, the Volume of the ART-JOURNAL for 1862, in which are comprised 
upwards of 1,000 engravings on Wood, and 24 Line E ngraving 28, Which latter include tweive of 
the late J. M. W. ‘Turner's principal works, &e., cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 


LONDON : JAMES §. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE, 


POEMS BY SIR WILLIAM A BECKETT. 


In January will be published, 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 


THE EARL’S CHOICE, 


And other Poems, 
By Sir WILLIAM A BECKETT, late Chief Justice of Victoria. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Fep. 8vo. stoutly bound in cloth. 


THE ‘STANDARD’ SERIES 
Of Cheap Reading Books for Elementary Schools. 


*,* Adapted to the requirements of the ‘* Revised Code.” 
By J. 8. LAURIE, Editor of the “Graduated Series.” 


The following are ready: 
THE ‘STANDARD’ PRIMER; or. the Easy Hornbook. 32 pp. 3d. 
‘he same in folio Reading Sheets, bold type, 2. 6d. 
ARD’ READER; or, Tales and Rhymes. 6! pp. 4d. 
NDARD’ READER ; or, Storics of Children. 95 
Immediately, 
THE THIRD ‘STANDARD’ READER ; or, Stories of Animals. 
THE FOURTH ‘STANDARD’ READER ; or, Fables and Parables. 200 pp. Is. 
THE FIFTII ‘STANDARD’ READER ; or, Poetry and Adventure, pp. Is. 3d. 
THE SIXT ‘STANDARD’ READER ; or, Descriptive Sketches. 320 pp. Is. 6d. 


THE FIRST 
THE SECOND * 


169 pp. 9d. 


LONDON: LONGMAN & CO., 14 LUDGATE IILL, E.C. 


On January 20 will be published, 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: 


SALEM CHAPEL. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 


2 vols. post Svo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


On January 15 will be published, 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: 


Its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the 
Death of Lord Raglan. 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE, MP. 
Vols. I. and IL., bringing the Events to the Close of the Battle of the Alma. 


To be completed in 4 vols. 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Second Edition, now published, $s. 


TEN YEARS OF IMPERIALISM 
IN FRANCE. 


was There has not been published for many a eave @ more remarkable hook on France than this, 
ot ‘h professes to be the impressions of a Flan «+ It has all the liveliness and sparkle 
work written only for amusement; it ey all ihe solidity ‘ond weight of a State paper; and 
L @exp-ct for it not a little po itical influence as a fair, full, and masterly statement of the 
mperial policy — the: first _ yen good account that has been given to Europe of the Napoleonic 
system now in force. 
F, It is much the Dest book. the fai ont and the most instructive, that has been published on 
the desis since France became Imperial It tells us more of what is really going on the og and of 
sand of the G than has ever been told before ; and it has the 
than hao ove write down the Empire. 
Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGII AND LONDON. 


The Saturday Review. 


MR. RUSSELL’S 
AMERICAN DIARY. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post ¢vo. with a Map, 2s. 


MY DIARY NORTH AND 
SOUTH. 


By W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


From the Athenzum. 


“ Distinct as to materials, and in many places different as to tone from his 
Letters, Mr. Russell’s ‘ Diary’ is the best of the many sketches of American 
society published since the rupture of the Union. A hearty English 
manliness pervades it from first to last: and though its personalities will 
doubtless raise a storm of indignation above and below the Potomac, and 
bring upon the writer charges of betrayed confidence and abused hospitality, 
the time may come when Americans of all parties, writing the history of 


their great civil war, will use its statements as unimpeachable testimony.” 


From the Spectator. 


“We cannot part from Mr. Russell without a cordial recommendation of 
his ‘ Diary,’ to which as a readable book our review of necessity does 
injustice. The two volumes are perfect mines of anecdote, all characteristic, 
all excellently told, and all pervaded by a spirit of tolerance and simplicity, 


which is of itself sufficient guarantee for their truth.” 


From the Morning Adveriiser, 


“The work is written in a dashing, masculine style; and entirely free 
from exaggeration. We have no hesitation in saying that wide popularity 


awaits it.” 


From the Sun. 


“A work which contains sketches of society in America, North and 
South, the like of which have not been published for many years.” 


From the Morning Post. 


“ An exceedingly readable book, and perhaps not less amusing beeause of 
the spice of egotism which appears in many of its pages. The author had 
unusual opportunities, and few could have used them to more advantage.” 


From the Times. 


“The latter part of Mr. Russell’s ‘Diary’ is probably droller than any- 
thing which our theatrical wits will produce this Christmas. We regret 
especially that we have no space for the story respecting the President, on 
page 872 of the second volume. The United States have been a vast 
burlesque on the functions of national existence, and it was Mr. Russell's 
fate to behold their transformation scene, and to see the first tumbles of 
their clowns and pantaloons. It was time for him to come away, though 
the shame of his retirement was theirs, He did his duty while he was with 
them, and he has left them a legacy in this ‘ Diary.’” 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
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NOTICE.—ZADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, by 
M. E. Braddon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” is 
ready this day, the Eighth Edition, at every 
Library in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 


“It is a cood galloping novel, like a good gallop, to be enjoyed rather than eviticined,, Itis 
full of rapid incident, well put together. When we begin to read we cannot but A go om as 
ne Limes. 


Ready next weck, at every Library, in 3 vols. 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD. 


By J. re 


Now ready, 3 vols. 
A TANGLED SKEIN. By Axpany Foy- 
Now ready, 1 vol. 


MY PRIVATE NOTE-BOOK; or, Recollec- 


tions of an Old Reporter. By W. H. Warts, 


Now ready, the Second Edition, 2 vols. 14s. 


BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 


“ Guy Livingstone.” 


Also, now ready, the Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of 


“ Guy Livingstone.” 


Now ready, a New Edition (the Fourth), ! vol. 5s. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of 


“ Barren Honour,” “Sword and Gown.” 


Ready January 10, in 3 vols. 


AURORA FLOYD. By the Author of “ Lady 


Audley's Secret.” 
Now ready at all Libraries. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 
By Frevenickx Annorp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo. 


“ The value of this little book consists in the care with which the writer has collected together 
much of what Lord Macaulay wro te and spoke which is either not known or not easily accessi- 
ble to the general reader. conscientiously and impartially studies the subject of his 
monograph from documentary suthorihy, and thus produces a volume which cannot fail to 
read with interest."—Zhe Examiner. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW NOVELS. 
THE NEAPOLITAN COMMANDER. By C.F. Aumsrrone, 


Author of “ The Two Midshipmen,” “ The Frigate and the Lugger.” 
“ A glorious book, full of incident and spirit.""—Daily Post. 


TAMING a SHREW. 
* A novel which every married and single man and woman in the United Kingdom should 
ad." —Sporting Review. 
SCAPEGRACE at SEA. By the Author of “ Cavendish.” 
“It will be universally read for its fun and caustic satire.”"— Advertiser. 
CHRISTMAS at the CROSS KEYS: a Tale. By Keyner 
Derxe, Author of The Dull Stone House.” 7s. 6d 


“ Men, women, and children will find excellent entertainment at the Cross Keys.” 
Daily Post. 


THE MISTAKES of a LIFE. By Mrs. Hunpacx, Author of 
“The Wife's Sister,” “ The Old Vicarage,” &c. (This day. 
“ It will become a permanent favourite with the public.”—Sporting Review. 


BOOSEY’S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


tages to the Subscril 


than any other Library in 


ue Establishment offers greater 
ndon. 

Subscribers paying Two Guineas per annum have the use of Twelve Pieces of Music in 
London, and ene, Pieces in the Country. ‘hey also receive gratuitously the St. James’ 
Album, a splendid volume of i Music, p every Christmas. 

Guinea (to non-subscribers). 

Subscribers paying One Guinea per annum have the use of Four Pieces of Music at one time. 

The Library the most of Modern Music, a 
Catalogue of which may be had, post free, 1s. 

Full ‘particulars f from. 


BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. XXXIX., for JANUARY 1863, is now ready, 1s. 


CONTENTS : 
I. THE PINES AT UAMPSTEAD; a Dream of Christmas Eve. 
II. THE HISTORY OF ALMANACS. By Tromas Wateur, F.S.A. 
Ill, HOMELESS. 


VINCENZO ; or, Rocks. By Jonx Rervix:, Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” 
* Doctor Antonio,” 


Chapter 20.-A ‘Pilot in a Troubled Sea. 
»  2l.—Sunshine and Clouds of the First Vacation. 
‘ 22.—Spoken in the Wheel. 
Vv. THE GAME OF WI!IST. By W. P. 
VI. THE WATER-BABIES: a Fairy Tale for a Land- 
Kiyostxy, Author of * Westward Ho!”.&c. Chap 
VIL. THE FIRST WAITS; a Meditation for All. 
Gentleman.” 
VUI. POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE GOSPEL. By the Rev. J. Lurwety~ Davies, 
Ix. MARITIME RIGHTS OF BELLIGERENTS AND NEUTRALS. By Wittiau 
. 
X. “ ALL’ ITALIA;” Filicaia’s Sonnet. Translated by Sir Joun Kixosron Jaurs. 
XI. THE BISHOP AND THE PHILOSOPHER. By Marruxw Auwnoro. 


Price One 


By the Rev, Cuantes 
By > Author of “John Halifax, 


Vols. I, to VI. are now published, . Randsomely bound in 
cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


A MILLION VOLUMES. 


The whole Collection of Modern Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mudie’s Lib: 
by many Thousand Volumes, the largest in the world ; and,as the New Works added 
time to time continue to exceed in value the whole cen nly | the Current vorks add fm itis 
probable that the Stock available for the use of Subscribers, deducting ee. umber of 
sold, or worn out while in circulation, will ertly exceed ONE MILLION VOLUME 

The purpose for which the Library was originally established —to create a al onan taste 
the ver Literature, and to meet the increased which has thus arisen—is still kept 

steadily in view, and great care continues to taken that every work of merit and general 
vi ist of the neipa’ or! at presen’ circulation is now re . will 

postage free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Baancu 
CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


MUDIE’S VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS, 
NOTICE. 


In order to furnish a good supply of interesting Books, on terms which will bring them 

within the reach of readers in every Village of the Kingdom, C. E, MUDLE has set apart from 

his Collection more than a Hundred Thousand Volumes of Fenuiar Works, the first demand 

oc aorme has subsided, and is prepared to offer them for t the ng low rate of 
ubseription: 


Twenty-five Volumes at one time, Five Guineas per annum, 
Fifty Volumes ditto Ten Guineas ditto. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature. 


Cuainman—WILLIAM CONINGHAM, Esgq., M.P. 


— HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from 
the collection. 


A List of the Town and Country Depéts (where Subscriptions can be 
paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 
postage free, on application. 

By order, 
FRANK FOWLER, 
Secretary. 
Central Offices: 25 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Completion of Thomas Hood’s Works. 


Just published, illustrated with a Portrait of the Poet and Humorist, , Photographed by J. and 
Watkins, from the Original Painting by Lew: 


A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


COMIC AND SERIOUS, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
Edited, with Notes, by his SON. 


Containing all the Writings i the Author of the “SONG OF THE aaa” (* Hood's 
Own,” ist and 2nd Series, excepted) that can be Seren ty the 
moet careful research and inquiry 


7 vols. small 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


EDWARD MOXON & CO., 44 DOVER STREET, W. 


Eleventh Edition (Corrected to December 1862). 


Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind from the most authentic and 
recent Records, especially interesting to the Historian, Members cf the Learned 
Professions, Literary Institutes, Merchants, and General Readers. 


Just published, 1 handsome Library vol. beautifully printed in legible type, cloth, 18s. 


A DICTIONARY OF DATES 


Releting to all Ages and Nations: 
FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 


Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern, the Foundation, i and 
Government of Countries—their Progress in Ci Indus mom Pr 
znd Science—their Achievements in Arms—and their Civil, 
Religious Institutions, and particularly of the Empire. 


By JOSEPH HAYDN. 
ELEVENTH EDITION, REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED, 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


SOLD LY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS, 


EDWARD MOXON & CO., 44 DOVER STREET, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


13 Great Streer. 


HURST & SaLEPETS NEW WORKS. 


pRErwoon, SEAWEED, and and FALLEN LEAVES. By 


the Rev. Joun Commrne, D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. printed on toned paper, 21s. 


Mergen and MAID. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 


Sot. 2 vols. 218. 
k, lly written and. as pleasant to read as it instructive.” 

“A le overs of a good novel hail with delight another of Miss M 

arming fictions. ohn 

({REECE and the GREEKS ; being the Narrative of a Winter 

Residence and Summer Travels | Jd Greece and its Islands. By FREDRIKA BREMER. 

Translated by Many Howrrr. | 2 vols. 

“The best book of travels which this ; authoress has given to the public.” —A thenceum. 
MEMOIRS of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of SWEDEN. By 


Henry Woovneap. 2 vols. with Portrait, 2is. (Just ready. 


yume EDITION of FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a 

PRISON MATRON. Revised, with Additions. 2 vols. 2) 

“The authoress writes throughout with good sense, good taste, r™ good feclinc. The pheno- 
of female prison life which she describes are most curious, and we Soy awed her book to 

peas authentic as it is new in the form and details of its information.” —The Times. 


ES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. The AUTHO- 
RIZED ENGLISH TRANSL, ATION. Second Edition. Complete in 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“The merits of ‘ Les Mis“rables’ do not merely consist in the conception of it as a whole; it 
shounds page after page with uctails of unequalled beauty.” —Quarterly Keview. 


ENGL ASH WOMEN of LETTERS. By JuLt A KAVANAGH, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” “ French Women of Letters,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

“To her tusk Miss Kavanagh has brought knowledge of her +7 delicacy of discrimi- 
pation, and a genial humour which makes her sketches pleasant to read.’ *.A thenceum. 


iE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
ational Church, London; Illustrated by his and Correspondence. 
aM, OLIPHA Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. with Portrait. 


* Mrs. Oliphant’ Ax ite of Edward Irving is copious, carnest, and eloquent. Irving,as a man 
asa pastor,is not only fully sketched, but exhibited w “te many broad, powerful, and life- 
like touches, which leave a strong impression.”"— Ldindurgh Review 


RE -ISSUE of JOHN HALIFAX, GEN TLEMAN, An entirely 
New Edition, Illustrated by Millais, bound, 5s. 
pPaly under VICTOR EMMANUEL; a Personal Narrative. 
By COUNT cH ARLES ARRIVABENE., 2 vols. 8vo. ‘with Maps, &c, 
Te RAVELS in BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the Narrative of 
a Yacht Voyage Round Vancouver's Island. By Capt. C. e. Barrert-Lewnanrp, F.R.G.S. 
GHORT POEMS. 
bound. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
DAY ID ELGINBROD. By MacDonatp, M.A,, 


Author of “ Within and Without,” Phantastes,” &c. 3 vols. 
A PRODIGAL SON. By Durron Coox, Author of “ Paul 


Foster's Daughter.”’ 3 vols. 
“*4 Prodigal Son’ will find many admirers gnens Emo ye of works of fiction. ‘There are are 
nw 1 oo in the book, and the plot is good.” story, written with spirit.” 
John Bult. 


SL. AVES of the RING; or, BEFORE and AFTE R. By the 


Author of “Grandmother's Money,” “ Under the Spell," &c. 3 vi 
** Slaves of the Ring,’ as a story, is superior to any of the Bh. 's $ works.” "Post. 


BEATE tICE SFORZA. By Dr. Brewer. 3 vols. 
HE MAROON. 3 vols. 


** The Maroon will rank amongst Capt. Reid's most popular works.” —A theneeum. 


\ ARION LESLIE. By the Rey. P. Beaton, M.A. 3 vols. 


“A genuine, hearty, human story, full of healthy and unflagging interest." Poet. 


POINT of HONOUR. By the Author of “The Morals of 


May Fair,” &c. 2 vols. (In January. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 
LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


By Frepertck Witson. ds. 


(January 9. 


By Capt. Mayne Ret. 


THE LIFE, TIMES, and WRITINGS of 


the BISHOP of EXETER. By the Rew. Reerarp f S. 
‘Author of the" Lite of the Rev. Henry Newland.” With Porteelt bra 


THE HISTORY of the BRITISH NAVY, 


from the Earliest ra to the Present Time. By C. D. Yoror, Esq., Author of * The Life 
of the Duke of W ellington.”” 2 vols. royal ‘Bvo. ith Plates, &c. (Immediately. 


THE VOYAGE of the “NOVARA” ROUND 


the WORLD. The < Circumnay igation of the Globe by te Austrian Frigate “ Novara.” 
English Edition, tter from Baron Humboldt. ah 
numerous Wood eon virgs. Dedicated, by special permission, to Sir Roderick 

Murchison. 3 vols. royal Svo. £4 10s. Vol. 111. just t published, 30s. 


THE HELIOTROPIUM ; or, Conformity of 


the Human Will to the Divine. Translated the of Jeremy ICs. By 
the Rev. Reomvanp Suorre, Author of * The Life of the Rev. Henry Newland,” “ Life of 
the Bishop of Exeter,” &c. &¢. With a Preface by the Bisnor of Brecarx. 8v0. 


ESSAYS on LITURGIOLOGY and CHURCH 


HISTORY. By the Rev. J. M. Neare, D.D., of Suckville College. 8vo. 


TRAVELS in LADAK, TARTARY, and 


KASHMIR. With Tilustrations from Sketches 
the Spot. By Lieut.-Colonel Welsh Fusileers. Svo. 28s, 


THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER. Cartes 


Macnay. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


NIPHON and PE-CHE-LI: 


Japan and the North of China. By Eowans Barr 
Commissury-General. Illustrated, 2 Ser 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY of ENGLAND 


for TWENTY YEARS, from 1812 to 1862. By Sir Starronp Norrncorr, Bart., MP. 


ressions of 


‘onBLANQUE, Assistan’ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “RECOMMENDED TO MERCY.” 
Second Edition, now ready at every Library, 3 vols. 31s. 64. 


SUCH THINGS ARE. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all Libraries, 2 vols. 21s. 


or, Cloudy Skies. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK ST., HANOVER SQ. 


SEPHAS ; 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just pubdlished, 6s. 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW, No. XXXI. 


Conrents : 


I. BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH 

Il. ORLEY FARM. 

III. THE CRISIS IN PRUSSIA. 

IV. SHELLEY'S POETICAL MYSTICISM. 

Vv. ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 

VI. THE LAW OF MARITIME CAPTURE AND BLOCKADE. 

VII. HOME LIFE IN DENMARK AND NORWAY. 

VIIL THE FLAVIAN C2ZSARS. 

IX. LEARNING IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 

X. LANCASHIRE IN 1862. 

XI. CURRENT LITERATURE. 

XII. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING 
SOCIETIES, 


THE LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD, 


Abbot of Clairvaux. By J. Correr Morison. | vol.demy8vo. [On Wednesday. 


ROBA DI ROMA; or, Walks and Talks 


about Rome. By Wittiam W. Story. 2 vols. post 8vo. [On Wednesday. 


New Novel by the Author of “ Agnes Tremorne.” 


THE COST of a SECRET. By Isaperia 


BiaGcpen. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A SELECTION from the POEMS of ROBERT 


BROWNING. Fep. 8vo. 6s. (This day. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH; a Biography. By 
Joun Forster. A Cheap Edition, with Post 8vo. 7s. (This 


Mr. Lever’s New Work. 


BARRINGTON. By Cartes Lever. With 


26 Ilustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo. Is. (This day. 


Mr. Anthony Trollope’s New Work. 
ORLEY FARM. By Aytnony 
With 40 Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 22s. 
*,* A new Issue is now ready. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Cmartzs 


DICKENS. A New and Cheap Edition, with a Frontispiece and Vignette by 
Marcus Stone. Post 8vo. 7s. Gc. 


THE HISTORY and PLEASANT CHRONI- 


CLE of LITTLE JEHAN DE SAINTRE, and of the LADY of the FAIR 
COUSINS. Done into English b ALEXANDER Vance, Author of “* Romantic 
Episodes of Chevalrie and Medieval France.” 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Great Neapolitan Earthquake of 1857. 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES of OBSERVA- 


TIONAL SEISMOLOGY; as Developed in the Report to the Royal Society 
of London, of the Expedition into the Interior of the Kingdom of ‘Naples, to 
Investigate the Circumstances of the Great Earthquake of December 1857. 
By Ropert Matter, C.E., F.R.S., F.G.S., M.R.1.A., &c. Published ny the 
Authority and with the Aid of the Royal Societ = London. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations in Lithography and Wood, and Maps. [Now ready. 


A LENTEN JOURNEY in UMBRIA and 


the of ANCONA. By Tuomas Apotpuus Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 


THE GANGES and the SEINE: Scenes on 


the Banks of Both. By Stoney Laman BLancuarp. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


THE DUTIES of MAN. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 


FRANCATELLIS 


TIONER. With numerous Illustrations. 


A SAILOR BOY’S LOG BOOK from 


bgt to the PEIHO. Edited by Watter Waite. Post 8vo. 


By Josern Mazzint. 


ROYAL CONFEC- 


Post 8vo. 12s. 


NORTH AMERICA. ‘By Antuony TRoLLore. 


Third Edition, 2vols, demy 8vo. 34s. 


MARIETTA: A _ Novel. 


Apotpnus Trottops, Author of * La Beata,” &c. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By 


Edition, post 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


The > Saturday Review. 


3, 1863, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, 
December 


| MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT’S PRINCIPAL 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES: with an Introduction giving some Outlines of his 
Character. Portrait. Svo. 10s, 6d. 


THE BISHOP of LONDON’S CHARGE to his 


CLERGY, Dec, 1862. Third Edition, 8vo. 2s. 


ur 
MISCELLANIES. Collected and Edited by EARL 


STANHOPE. Post 8vo. 
Iv 


A CRITICAL HISTORY of FREE THOUGHT in 


REFERENCE to the CHRISTIAN RELIGION : Being the Bampton Lectures for 1862. 
By Rev. Storey Faunan, M.A., Queen's College, Oxford. 16s. 


Vv 
FOUR YEARS in BRITISH COLUMBIA and 


VANCOUVER ISLAND. Their Forests, Rivers, Coasts, and Gold Fields, and 


Resources for Colonization. By Comr. Marse, R.N. Map and 20 Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. | 


REMAINS of ARTHUR ‘HALLAM. With Preface | 


and Memoir. Portrait. Fep. Svo. 7s. 6d. 


vu 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. From the 


Earliest Period to the time of Alexander the Great. Fourth Edition, complete in 8 vols. 
Portrait and Maps. 8vo. £5 12s. 


LECTURES on. the HISTORY of the JEW isi 


* CHURCH.—Abraham toSamuel. By Canon Stantey,D.D. Maps and 


Ix 
THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES of 
"ANCIENT WORLD; or, the History, G hy, and Anti 
lonia, Chaldwa, Media, and Persia. By Professor Rawiinson. With Map end 230 — 
Illustrations. Vol. 1, Svo. 16s. 


the | 


x 
THE TAEPING REBELLION in CHINA; from. 


Information collected on Spot. By Comr. Baixe,R.N, With 7 Maps Plans. | 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the MODERN STYLES of ARCHI- 


TECTURE. By Jamrs Fercesson. With 310 Illustrations. 31s. 6d. 


TRAVELS in PERU and INDIA, for the purpose 


of collecting Cinchona Plants, and introducing Bark into India. By Crements R. 
Marnsnam. With 2 Maps and 15 Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


XIII 


GONGORA: an Historical Essay on the Age of 
Philip IL. and IV. of Spain. With Translations. By Archdeacon Cavrroy. Portrait. 
2 vols. small 8yo. 15s. 


| 


WILD WALES: its People, Language, and Scenery. | 


By Groner Bonnow. 3 vols. post 


xv 
LIVES of GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. | 


Forming the Third Volume of Mr. Smies’ “ Lives of British Engineers.” Fourth 
Thousand, With Portraits and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2is. 


FIVE MONTHS ou the YANG-TSZE, with 


of the E tt to Explore its Uppeg Waters. By Capt. T. w. 
R.A. With ys Tilustrations. 8vo. 18s. | 


COLLECTED PAPERS in PROSE and VERSE | 


(Original and Reprinted). By Mrs. Gaore. svo. 10s. 6d. 


XVIII 


RUINED CITIES WITHIN NUMIDIAN 


CARTHAGINIAN TERRITORIES. By Narnan Davis. Map and 12 Illustrations. | 
16s. 


XIx 
ANNALS of the WARS. of the 19th CENTURY, 


1800-15. By General Sir Cust, Vols.1and2. (To be completed in 4 vols.) 
Fep. 8vo. 10s, 


HANDBOOK to the CATHEDRALS of OXFORD, 
Norwich, ‘With 90 Tlustrations. Crown 8vo. 18s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Printed by GEO 


ities of Assyria, Baby- 


DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 


in the 
Sauare, Covent 


>>> 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


—p—- 


NOTICE._MR. BALDWIN’S AFRICAN HUNTING, 


With beautiful Iustrations. Is now ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By the 


eS St teen” fs now ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. Thig 


LADY RACHAEL BUTLER’S NOVEL, THE 


vaerence. Is now ready at all the Libraries and Booksellers. Second Edition, 3 vg 
post 2!s. 


THROUGH ALGERIA. By the Author of “ Life i 
Tuscany.” With fine Illustration, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“ The volume abounds in lively descriptions of men and manners. Nothing em to have 
escaped the fair tourist. The — dances, marriage feasts, traditionary stories 
and a narrative of not w y putin, carry the attention of the a away 
captive. He many almost himself reading one Thackeray's earliest and best sketehes,” 
United Service Gavette, 


FLINDERSLAND and STURTLAND; or, The 
Outside and Inside of Australia. By W. R. H. Jessor, M.A. vost 8vo. 21s, 


“ These volumes contain considerabie information. They deal with ae coanttiee dail becoming 
more important, the inuer life of which is not weil known.” —Obeer 


| THE LIFE of JOSEPH LOCKE, ENGINEER. By 
Joszran Dever, Esq. With Portrait, 8vo. 14s. 
“ Full of popular interest.” Examiner. 


STIRRING TIMES UNDER CANVAS. By Captaia 
Herrorp. With an Illustration, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“The yor of Indian mili 
“ Should find a place in every 


| 


life are excellent.” "Daily News. 


dier'’s library." —Naval and Mititary Gazette. 


POPULAR STANDARD WORKS. 


“THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTER- 


BURY, from the ay of Augustine to the Desth of Howley. By W 
Hoox, D.D.,F.R.S., Dean of Chichester. Second Editions,Vol. I. 8vo. lis. 8v0. is, 


CHURCHES and 


SECTS. By the Rev. J. B. Manspen. 8vo. 12s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS ; 


lar Edition, 
shank and Leech, 


or, Mirth and 


se. Library Edition, with all the Ithustra- 


Marvels. iftieth Thousand, 5s. 
tions by Crui 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE 


BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo, Twelfth Edition, 8vo. 10s, 64, 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HIS- 


TORY. First Series—Rats, ts, Fishes, Monkeys, 68. Second Series—Cats, Hyenst, 
Crows, Eagles, Pheasants, Sea bg 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS. The Choice Songs 


and Poems of Father Prout, Dr. Maginn, t 9 Rly Drink Lover, Long- 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LORD DUNDONALD 


(Lord Cochrane). With a Portrait, 5s. 
“ More full of interest than one of Marryat’s novels.” —Economist, 


THE CHANNINGS. By Author of “ East Lynne.” 


Popular Edition, with Illustration. Bound, 6s. 


“EAST LYNNE. Seventh Edition. With New 


Illustrations. 63. 
MR. TIMBS’ ANECDOTE _pIOGRAPHY. 4 vols. 


n. 
of Painters, Post Sv: 
Vols. ul aa itv. Lives of Wits and Tiumouriste, 12s. or sold separately, 63. 


THE NEW COOKERY BOOKS. 


-FRANCATELLI'S MODERN COOK. Cuisine 
Classique. 


FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE. 
Bourgeoise. 5s. 


EVERYBODY’S PUDDING BOOK; or, Puddings, 
Tarts, &c., in their proper Season for all the Year Renet, ae the Author of “ — 
Guide to Rabbit Cooking.” Second Edition, Fep. 


Cuisine 


THE LADY’S DESSERT BOOK. By the ms of 


“ Everybody's Pudding Book.” Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LONDON : RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
of Loniton aud Published JONES, ot he 
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